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HE ART OF 1899. PART II. 
THE PARIS SALONS. BY 
GABRIEL MOUREY. 


ARE this year’s Salons better or worse 
than those of last year or former years? Does 
good work or bad predominate? ‘These are the 
questions which we ask ourselves year after year— 
questions which it becomes more and more difficult 
to answer. Therefore I will not attempt it. After 
all, it matters very little. Is it not natural that 
works of real merit should be in a minority? For 
if these legions of artists were all great artists it 
would be extraordinary indeed! Enough if we 
can discover even a score or so of canvases reveal- 
ing true artistry. ‘Then we need not complain. 

A little philosophy is, therefore, needed in our 
search, amid this mass of shocking mediocrity, for 
the score of true pictures contained therein. These 
discovered, one may experience a little of that rare 
pleasure which springs from the contemplation of 
all true art, especially when one has had to seek it 
diligently. 

Such, then, will be my endeavour, in this brief 
examination of the great official exhibitions of this 
year. Moreover, the title of this article explains 
itself. “The Art of 1899!” It is with art alone 
that we are concerned. 

First, let us do homage to the memory of Puvis 
de Chavannes, and let us congratulate the com- 
mittee of the Société Nationale on the manner in 
which it has done honour to its late president. 
On the very spot where last year he displayed his 
admirable Sainte Genevitve veillant sur Paris is now 
hung his Portrait de Madame Puvis de Chavannes, 
done in 1883. This work is truly admirable. This 
darkly-clad woman, with austere face and folded 
hands, appears before us to-day as the muse of 
Puvis de Chavannes—a mourning muse, whose 
lips, like his, are dumb ; whose eyes, like his, are 
closed to the light of day around us. 

We need not delay long before the canvases 
which represent the new president of the National 
Society, M. Carolus Duran. Let us at once seek 
out M. Carriére, and refresh our eyes with a little 
beauty. Histwo pictures, Za Pensée and Le Réveil, 
are full of it, the latter especially, for it is a real 
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poem of tenderness, expressed in most striking 
fashion. The painting is conceived in a spirit of 
the utmost rhythmic beauty—intense, expressive, 
complete, and all achieved by the simplest means. 
This is art at its highest, art that is within the range 
of none but the great artist. 

Once more it is to Brittany, to the Pays de la 
Mer, that M. Charles Cottet transports us this 
year; nor need we regret it. His chief picture, 
Gens d’ Ouessant veillant un enfant mort, is a work 
of superb merit, and proves, coming, as it does, 
after his great success of last year, that the artist is 
in full possession of his highest powers, absolute 
master of his art, armed with incomparable tech- 
nical ability—in a word, a powerful and expressive 
painter. The execution of this picture is truly 
extraordinary in its freedom and its intensity, with 
a spirit of mournful, half-wild grandeur emanating 
Very moving, too, are the four can- 
vases styled Deui?. Five landscapes complete his 
exhibit ; one of these particularly strikes me as 
being profoundly beautiful. It is a scene of fish- 
ing-boats in harbour at sunset. The nets hang 
from the masts, showing in their mournful black- 
ness like veils of crape, or spiders’ webs, against 
the golden glory of the sky. 

M. Lucien Simon, too, has returned to Brittany 
for inspiration. In his Zuftes we are present with 
him at Finistére, amid the broad sunlight, which he 
has realised with a flexibility and a variety of effect 
denoting a painter of the highest merit. The 
manner in which M. Simon has conceived his pic- 
ture, grouped his figures and arranged his colour 
schemes, the degree of character with which he 
has invested these peasants and fishermen in their 
“‘ Sunday best,” is altogether admirable, and earns 
for him the indisputable right to be ranked among 
the best of our modern artists. 

Still Brittany! This time it is M. Eugéne Vaib 
who is our guide with Z’Heure de la Priore. 
Worthy of all praise, too, is his Soir de Bretagne, 
with its delightful, melancholy Breton girl, standing 
innocent-eyed, amid the falling shades of night. 

M. Aman-Jean’s display is one of the chief 
delights of the Exhibition. His gifts have been so. 
fully expatiated on in these columns that it is. 
needless to describe his method anew. I will 
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content myself, therefore, with a word of heartiest 
congratulation to the eminent painter on his spark- 
ling bit of colour, Vénitiennes, on his exquisite 
female portraits, and on his Petite téte a la rose, a 
delightful vision of a woman with roguish face, 
holding a rose between her teeth. 

M. René Ménard’s pure and poetical style is 
effectively displayed in his Harmonie du Soir, his 
Nu sur la mer, and his splendid landscape Zerre 
antique ( Agrigente). 

M. Antonio de la Gandara is the accredited 
depictor of feminine grace. This year he has 
three portraits, painted with all his accustomed 
delicacy and distinction. Particularly charming is 
his Portrait of Mme. R. S. 

M. Lomont’s Portrait de ma Mere is the work 
His style is taking form 
He is to be 
which 

who 


of an improving artist. 
and rapidly approaching perfection. 
congratulated on his painstaking work, 
might well serve as an example to others 
need not be mentioned. 

The pictures sent by M. Le Sidaner are delightful 
beyond measure, especially his two young girls, in 
their long, white, floating robes, and his Quai de 
Bruges, in which the very spirit of the old town is 
brought before our eyes. It is altogether beautiful, 
and inspires the highest hopes for the future of the 
young artist. 

Mr. J. W. Alexander sends but one picture, Ze 
Rayon de Soleil, a work marked by all his cus- 
tomary breadth and delicacy of colouring. 

From M. Agache we have an Z¢ude Décorative, 
an allegorical work, in which his qualities of sin- 
cerity and style are well exemplified. 

Did space permit I should have much to say of 
the works exhibited by M. Henri Duhem, which 
are quite fascinating in their delicacy and tender 
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melancholy. His Sa/ut, for instance, is conceived 
in a spirit of true poetry. Delightful, too, are his 
Petite Place, and his Entrée du vieux Jardin, la 
Nuit. 

The series of portraits and studies by M. J. E. 
Blanche demands attention. Among them is a 
characteristic presentment of that great artist, Jules 
Chéret ; and another remarkable work is his Por- 
trait de M. et Mme. Gauthier-Villars. He is 
seen quite at his best, moreover, in his studies of 
Lucie, lisant—absolutely delightful suggestions of 
childish grace. 

The Breton landscapes by M. André Dauchez 
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are very impressive. I like best his Ze Marécage 

and Za Rividre. The artist strives constantly and 

successfully to extract from Nature her most deco- 
ralive aspects. 

M. Fritz Thaulow sends 
but one oil painting and 
one pastel, respectively 
styled Les Ombres portées 
(Nuit en Normandie) and 
Les Vagues. They are 
both equally characteristic 
of his well-known abilities, 
on which it were needless 
to insist. 

M. Emile Claus, on the 
other hand, contributes a 
numerous series of works, 
which are very welcome. 
His wonderful treatment 
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seen to perfection in his Safinitre, his Brume 
du Soir, his Taches de Soleil, his Coin de Ferme, 
his Fagades ensoleilltes, and his La Berge— 
admirable, one and all. There we have true, sane 
art, derived straight from Nature herself, without 
conventionality of any sort. 

Mme. Marie Duhem’s five canvases are very 
delightful, especially the Soir de Pagues, L’ Ecole 
des Seurs, with its simple sincerity, Za Grand route 
and Les Pivoines. 

From Gaston La Touche we have Za Bargue, 
Le Jet d Eau, Les Sonneurs, and Printemps, also a 
set of little studies of Versailles, full of warmth 
and laughing sunshine. 

M. L. Lévy-Dhurmer exhibits Z’#den, an im- 
portant work which marks a notable stage in his 
career. It is a triptych, in which we see again the 
artist's Eve of two years ago. The complete 
picture is extremely brilliant, the predominating 
colours being blues and yellows and pinks, de- 
lightfully arranged and harmonised, and breathing 
the very spirit of primeval freshness. 

M. Renouard displays in his paintings all the 
vivacity and the keenness of observation which 
mark his well-kuown drawings. Especially good 
are his Chambre des Députés, and the Sortie de la 
Messe aux Invalides. 

La Mer & Penmarch is the title of a series of six 
I am glad 


canvases sent by M. Maxime Maufra. 
to note that this sound artist’s manner has grown 
more supple and more assured without any loss of 
freedom thereby. 


Mlle. Lisbeth Carriere, daughter of Eugéne 
Carriére, contributes some exceedingly delicate 
flower studies, and flowers are also painted by 
M. Henri Dumont. These last are, perhaps, some- 
what anzemic-looking, but there is a good deal of 
refinement about them. 

M. Bottini makes his first appearance at the 
Champ de Mars with five of the charming water- 
colours to which I alluded recently in these 
columns, together with an interesting work in oils, 
called Rosalba. 

There are many other excellent things I should 
like to mention, or even to describe at length, but 
the exigencies of space prevent me from doing 
more than recording the names of some of the 
best exhibitors in their various styles. Among 
them are Mile. L. C. Breslau, M. Emile Bourdelle, 
M. Lebourg, M. William Wendt, M. Fernand 
Piet, M. Evenepoel, M. Guillaume Roger, M. 
Boulard, Mr. Douglas Robinson, Mr. James 
Wilson Morrice, Mr. Walter Gay, M. Paul Froment 
—a pseudonym hiding the name of M. Durand- 
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Tahier, Secretary of the Société Nationale, recently 
deceased—M. Richon Brunet and M. Ignacio 
Zuloaga, a Spanish portrait-painter of decided 
power. 

In the department of Decorative Painting I 
cannot omit to mention the Péche au Gangui dans le 
Golfe de Marseille, by M. Auburtin, M. Boutet de 
Monvel’s Jeanne d’Arc & Chinon, a mosaic of 
gleaming colours, intended to decorate the basilic 
of Domrémy, M. Bellery-Desfontaines’ decorative 
panels for the Hépital Broca, and for the same 
building M. Koenig’s Sommei/, and La Foi, 
l’Espéirance, La Charité by M. Guillaume Dubufe, 
whose Hommage a Puvis de Chavannes is worthy 
of all praise for its “pious” intentions. A final 
word as to M. Maurice Denis’ Décoration de la 
Chapelle du College Sainte-Croix du Vésinet, which 
I take to be one of his best works. 

The Drawings and Engravings form a tolerably 
rich display. One little room is devoted to Cazin, 
and is full of admirable things. There are also to 
be seen—and seen with pleasure—the Studies by 
La Gandara, water-colours by Duhem, Lucien 
Simon, Paul Rossert and Auburtin, pastels by 
Paillard, Bourdelle, Cottet, Dinet’s illustrations 
for the Pome d’Antar, those of Giraldon for 
Aspasie—Cléopatre—Théodora, and those of Gas- 
ton de Latenay for Vausikaa ; also P. L. Moreau’s 
Paris scenes, Béjot’s delicate sketches, and some 
beautiful studies by Milcendeau. 

Among the engravings are a series of coloured 
wood-blocks by the incomparable Lepére, etchings 
by Heidbrinck, Louis Legrand, Fernand Des- 
moulin, and others, wood-engravings by Jacques 
Beltrand “after” Lepére, engravings in colour by 
Francis Jourdain and Godin, and coloured dry- 
points by Raffaelli. 

Prominent above everything else in the Sculpture 
are the plaster cast of Constantin Meunier’s 
Débardeur, and Rodin’s two exhibits, his lovely, 
mournful Zve so admirably reproduced by Lepére 
(See THE Stupi0, Vol. XIV. page 251), and his 
bust of Falguiére, both of which must be ranked 
among the finest examples of the sculpture of 
to-day. Alexandre Charpentier is represented by 
a frame of medals and P/aguettes—portraits of 
Séverine, Puvis de Chavannes, Constantin Meunier, 
and others, and his remarkable bronze group Za 
Juite de ? Heure ; while other distinguished exhi- 
bitors are Mlle. Clandel, Camille Lefévre, Jef Lam- 
beaux, the powerful Belgian artist, Niederhausern- 
Rodo and Emile Bourdelle. One notes with 
regret the absence of MM. Jules Desbois and 
Bartholomé. 
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There is less to say of the Société des Artistes 
Frangais, less to glean, as one wanders through 
these galleries, their walls hung from top to bottom 
with allegories and bits of gexve and _ portraits, 
and pages of mythology and history, in quest of 
some piece of really sincere work. 

Where are we to make a halt ? 
look at these consecrated productions, these ors- 
concours masterpieces by members of the Institute, 
unless it be to do homage to their makers’ fame ? 
What are we to say of all these Bonguereaiis, 
these Jules Lefévres and Bonnats and Gérémes 
and Laurens and Roybets and Benjamin-Constants? 
What can these artists show us of the soul within 
them ; what of their manner of seeing and thinking ; 
what can they teach us of Life or Fancy ? Alas, 
nothing! All these lines and shapes and colours 
have been learnt by heart in the Schools, on fixed 
academic principles. Never a touch of freshness 
of spontaneity ; never even an expressive defect, 
which should at least show sign of a heart capable 
of beating quick at the sight of some fresh aspect 
of Nature’s loveliness, and thus excuse the errant 
hand which strives, yet fails to interpret the sensa- 
tion the mind has felt. 

We must pause a moment, however, before M. 


Why stop to 
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Henri Martin’s Sérénité, for this is one of the most 
notable works in the Exhibition ; it compensates one 
for all the mediocrity and mere cleverness around. 
It is a lovely pastoral scene, nobly conceived and 
executed, and proclaiming its creator one of the 
great artists of the day. 

The Ondines and the Baigneuses of M. Fantin- 
Latour are admirable as ever. He is delightful in 
this world of his, full of mystic poetry and fancy. 
A truly noble artist ! 

In the Sculpture Section there is one work 
which demands, if not our admiration, at least our 
attentive notice. It is M. Falguiére’s Balzac. It 
will raise no controversy, provoke no ribald laughter, 
cause no display of hostility. The sculptor’s co- 
associates of the Society of Artists will organise no 
petition to remove his work from the Exhibition, as 
was the case with Rodin’s statue last year, for he 
is on the popular side. The contest between the 
two artists has been won by Rodin; but by way of 
revenge Falguiere has secured immortality in the 
bust of himself done by Rodin—a work which, when 
posterity comes to appraise it, will count for a 
great deal more than all his own productions put 
together. 

GABRIEL MOUuREY. 


BY LUCIEN SIMON 
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PORTRAIT OF JULES CHERET 
BY J. E. BLANCHE 
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‘*SOIRS DE PAQUES” MME. MARIE DUHEM 
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“VIEUX PERRON A BRUGES” 
FROM A DRAWING BY 
LE SIDANER. 
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** SERENITE ” BY HENRI MARTIN 


**LE MARECAGE” BY ANDRE DAUCHEZ 
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Fritz Evler 


RITZ ERLER—I, DECORA- 
TIONS FOR A MUSIC-ROOM. 
BY BURNLEY BIBB. 


THERE is a remarkable persistence of 
racial characteristic in the art of the German 
people, which, buried out of sight sometimes under 
foreign influences to which this people yields 
perhaps somewhat too readily in matters of 
taste, is roused now and again into strong mani- 
festation in their arts and crafts. Dormant for 
long periods, until it has become but the dimmest 
of memories, this national feeling underlying the 
whole character of the people stands forth, at 
times, rejuvenated and militant. A voice is heard 
above the din of the busy world chanting the old 
hero-tales of the race. It falls strangely upon the 
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ears of the modern crowd busying itself in money - 
getting 
Something of this comes into one’s thoughts 
before Fritz Erler’s work. There is a fine strong 
Berserk sweep to his arm; there is a breath of 
the Thiiringer Wald in his art; here is the old 
Rasse-Geist which has lived on through the ages. 
He is no captive at the chariot-wheel of academic 
formalism ; and a careful study of his achieve- 
ments demonstrates that he is a designer whose 
talent, escaping lifeless formalism, rejecting re- 
flected ideas and going straight to nature for its 
inspiration, transmutes what he sees into a subtle 
art. His analysis of natural forms is directed bya 
searching intelligence of observation, and the re- 
sults display an advanced modernity of thought, 
grafted on to the grand old stem of German art- 
tradition. 
Paris did 
him to barter his inherit- 


not seduce 


ance. ‘That atmosphere, 
saturated with the refine 
ments of artistic 
sion, has not weakened his 
robust individuality. ‘The 


expres- 


many-sided Paris world, as 


Erler himself has said in a 
generous tribute to his first 
master, Brauer of Breslau, 
brought him comprehen 
sion of what he had heard 
from the lips of that pro- 
found analyst. In _ the 
light of all-pervading cul- 
ture, the world § grew 
clearer before 
and he 


and choose in the veget 


his eyes, 


learned to seek 
able and animal creation 
best 
the 


those forms which 
lend 


service of the arts. 


themselves to 


Erler was born in 1868 
at Frankenstein, a small 
place near Breslau, the 
Silesian _ capital. The 
usual gymnasial schooling 
finished, he went through 
the course of art in the 
Kunstschule of Breslau 
under Professor Brauer, 
and was subsequently his 
private pupil. 

During a journey to 
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Riigen, whilst a student, he began to learn, by 
the bleak shores of the Baltic, some of those 
secrets of the sea which have in all ages touched 
the imagination and affected the art of man. 
And in the breeze from those icy water-wastes 
he breathed in something of that grim Norse 
spirit which sometimes animates his art. Later 
he went down to the Mediterranean, to dream in 
the enduring sunshine by the blue classic waters, 
to dream and to work and to learn the ancient 
lore of the waves and the winds. 

We find him at Munich in 1890 studying the 
Old Masters in the galleries of the Pinako- 
thek, and two years later he set up his easel at 
Julian’s in Paris. From Paris there was another 
journey to the sea, and he found in Brittany the 
echoes of an art which appealed to his poetic 
fancy. 

Fritz Erler has been established in Munich 
since 1895. His activity has been great in 
many directions. His many designs for ceramics 
his bindings and ex /dris, illustrations and 
posters, to all of which he has brought the 
treasures of far-reaching observation and a rich 
invention, have still left him time to accomplish 
a number of very successful easel-pictures and 
portraits. With these we hope to deal on 
another occasion. The present article is con- 
cerned with a work of interior decoration upon 
which he has been engaged for some time past 
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—a large music-room in the house of an eminent 
German scientific authority, Dr. Albert Neisser, 
at Breslau. This has been a rare opportunity 
for the display of the artist’s gifts, for be has 
been left practically untrammelled. In this 
temple of music everything is from the one 
artist’s brain and hand ; the architectural forms 
of ceiling and wainscot, of doors and windows ; 
the decorative work of all kinds, in carved wood, 
in forged and chased metals, in the furniture 
and stuffs, and in the beautiful paintings of the 
broad frieze and other colour-lending adornment 
of the room. 

Here was a commission which might, in its 
unlimited possibilities, have lured a less self-con- 
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tained artist into a disastrous exuberance of fancy, 
into overloaded detail and multiplication of motives, 
which would have wrecked the whole. Mr. Erler, 
however, has held himself well in hand, and having 
thought out his theme, has let the riches of his 
fancy play about the working out of its charming 
variations, while absolutely conserving the unities. 
To assign the result to any known style would 
be as impossible as it is unnecessary. It is so 
original that it seems to owe no one of its 
forms to aught but its author’s inventive talent. 
It is a painter’s room rather than an architect’s, 
distinctly a decorative-painter’s conception, in 
which, though architectural criticism may find 
faults, there is pleasing proportion and—in spite 
of its entire departure from the kind of thing tyrant 
custom imposes upon us—much dignity of impres- 
sion. The delicious softening of the lines in wood 
and metal gives great suavity to the whole compo- 
sition ; while in the flowing curves of the three steps 
which sweep across the end of the room, swelling 
out into a platform for the small organ, an admir- 
able effect is gained. 

Erler shrinks from the right line, avoids the 
square joint, and goes great lengths in order to 
blend abutting members together softly. The 
finish of the wainscot against the chimney is an 
instance of this. The wood is moor-oak, the 
natural forms of whose gnarled and storm-bent 
limbs may have suggested the lines he shows here, 
lines which have something of life in them, a 
grotesquery as of a couple of gnomes seated on the 
baseboard and guarding the hearth, or a pair of 
salamanders climbing to the flame. 

The idea of carrying the marble out against the 
walls probably grew out of a desire to give the fire- 
place an effect of greater width ; and in order to 
avoid the abrupt interpolation of a new note of 
colour under his painted figure decoration, and to 
bring the stone and wood together easily, he merges 
them in these sinous lines. The fireplace is an 
interesting bit of treatment, again more decorative 
than architectural. The hood is in iron, with a 
stained and mottled surface, upon which ornaments 
of gilded metal are applied with a pleasing Japan- 
esque symmetry. 

The whole is wrought with a very delicate regard 
for softened lines and rounding forms. The pieces 
which run down at the sides from the hood, and 
project upon the hearth in a somewhat awkward 
and unstable way, were doubtless intended to 
mitigate the evident shallowness of the chimney- 
breast, which has too little depth for a good fire. 
If this fireplace, in the centre of the side wall of a 
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great room, has scarcely that dignity which an 
English taste might expect in the setting of the 
sacred hearth, one must absolve the artist, who, 
finding the rough work in place, did what he could 
with it; and one must remember that the heating 
of the room is otherwise provided for. 

The hood is well motived, indeed, by the beauti- 
ful painting panelled above it, but one is concerned 
whether it will shield the rosy-skinned Botticellian 
maid who stands there on a flowered sward in her 
wind-blown diaphanous draperies, from the smoke 
and grime which threaten to smirch the pretty 
muse and wither her garland. Does not the place, 
indeed, seem to call for something less dainty—a 
bit of sculptured stone or plastic ornament ? 

The wainscot, in iron-grey moor-oak, is capped 
by a broad boldly projecting member of gothic 
form, with a good hollow where the grain of the 
wood shows to advantage. The small panels, 
carved in a simple ornament, are carried along the 
two sides of the room without variation. Other- 


wise the wainscot is a plain surface in chequers of 
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the moor-oak, held by narrow uprights above a 


plinth of good form. 
of pear-wood. 

The ceiling, sheathed in the pear-wood, is 
divided into panels by bands of moor-oak in shal- 
low projection. The edges have been rounded 
off, and flowing lines everywhere sought, with a 
generous disregard of the amount of hand-work 
involved. 

The beauties of grain and colour in the wood 
are well brought out. Touches of heightened 
colour are added here and there in the ceiling by 
small castings of a dainty ornamentation, set at the 
crossings of members, and sometimes serving to 
attach the electric lamps, but otherwise having no 
constructive purpose. The entire ceiling, in fact, 
must be regarded purely from the point of view of 
decoration. It is designed with a freedom of 
fancy which here and there frankly oversteps the 
limitations of material. 

The cornice swells out in a deep cove, project- 
ing well upon the plane of the ceiling, and, in an 
assemblage of the same woods, bringing down the 
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The floor is laid in squares 


ceiling colour-scheme to the upper line of the 
frieze. Along its upper member are set grim 
carved heads of animals, whose indeterminate 
form, in the shadow of the ceiling angle, suggests 
grotesque beam-ends, or a barbaric rendering of 
the rams and bucrania of a Roman frieze, or the 
ranged horse-skulls of a Hunic lodge. Charmingly 
in accord with these monsters is the ornament of 
the consoles which descend from them upon the 
chimney-breast, and also the painted decoration of 
the cornice. 

The end of the room where stands the organ is, 
from the point of view of architectural as well as of 
decorative treatment, very satisfying. The tall 
panels of the grey moor-oak, unbroken except by 
some irregularly placed squares of carved orna- 
ment, present a fine surface for the play of grain. 
The doors are of a quiet and pleasing design. 
The organ-case is also well thought out, and there 
is a very graceful art in its swelling lines, in the 
involute leafage, in the arrangement of the pipes, 
with the mother and child framed amid them in a 
mandorla as of interlaced branchings spreading 
into a tangled node at the cornice line. It is as 
though brain and hand had lingered over the 
wood, lovingly seeking to restore some of the poetic 
beauty of its natural forms. The opposite end of 
the room, in bay-form with three great trilobate 
windows, is not so happy. The sweeping down of 
the transom at the sides avoids that continuity of 
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utilitarian ugliness which seems to wither the 
flower of fancy in its deadly breath. 

And this brings us to Erler’s handling of 
another problem of modern house-decoration, 
the electric lamps. The difficulties in this detail 
are not at first apparent ; in fact, there seems to 
be here an opportunity for new and charming 
combinations of glass and metal ; yet the sum of 
artistic effort in this direction has not accom- 
plished much. It is to be feared that the electric 
lamp in decoration is to remain very much what 
the railway is to the landscape. 

In those fantastic beam-heads, into which 
Fritz Erler’s chisel has wrought the grim imagery 
of a primitive Thuringian, he has found a way to 
escape the commonplace with his side-lights, by 
ringing the muzzles of his aurochs, and his wild 
ram, and other legendary beasts, to depend from 
them the little lamps through whose shelly whorls 
the light is strained. 

In the big lamp, which hangs from the centre 
of the ceiling, we have an admirable design, 
handled with all the freedom and genius of a 
Persian worker in metals. ‘This is in wrought 
iron, hammered, with a dull surface brushed 
with acid to a soft grey tone, as in the fireplace- 
hood and other iron-work. 

The music-room is entered from the hall. It 
is eleven metres long by eight wide, and five 
and a half high. The moor-oak, with which it 
is chiefly covered, is cut from trunks taken out 
of the bog where they have lain for centuries. 
The colour has the effect of a wash of Indian 
ink. The pear-wood has a yellowish glow, and 
both are rubbed to a dull finish. The wall- 
covering, the carved beam-ends, and the ceiling 
beams, are of the moor-oak. ‘The top member 
of the wainscot, the cove above the pictures, 
straight line which Fritz Erler delights to escape, the ground of the ceiling, and the floor of the room 
but it makes a fixture of the side lights, and scarcely and platform, are in the yellowish pear-wood. 
adds to the effect. The depressed arch of the The risers of the steps are in moor-oak, also the 
organ-case, the great press, and other furniture 
of the room. The marble is from Oran in Africa, 
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window-heads is not an agreeable line, but here 
again we have the work of the architect almost 
retrieved in the graceful ellipse with which the and has the colour of peach-bloom. We have 
decorator carries his cornice over them. There is here the symphonic ground-tones of grey and 
a certain monotony in the metal screens under the yellow. The colour-motive of the painted decora- 
windows, behind which lurk the comfortable but tion is the tender yellow of the evening heavens, 
unlovely heat-coils. Mr. Erler has done such an undertone of which pervades the whole compo- 
charming things with his metal-work elsewhere, as_ sition, and is found even in the darker nuances, 
in the great hinge-straps of the music-press, or in The paintings are in tempera on wood and accord 
the well-conceived escutcheons on the doors, that exquisitely with the remainder of the decorations. 

one ventures to ask for something more interesting A slight description of their subjects will suffice : 
in these coil-screens. It must, however, be granted the photographs, despite their coarsening of the 
that the modern “heat plant” is of an inherent yellows, give a better idea of their treatment than 
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words could do, while the delicious blonde and 
silvery freshness of their colour are, unfortunately, 
quite beyond the power of print and pen. 

Their theme is the portrayal of emotions which 
are suggested in music by the tempo and form of 
certain movements. On the left, as one enters, 
the series begins with an Adagio. 

A young woman, rich and fair, sunk upon a 
garden seat in the melancholy twilight, is lost in a 
reverie of whose gloomy theme the sinister beings 
in the panels to right and left give the key. Op- 
posed to this is an Allegro, in which the hardy 
adventurer-knight, mindless of his dingy armour, is 
riding forth to dare the chance fortunes of the 
way, and waves a gay salute to the nymphs beneath 
a flowering tree, behind whose stem one sees a 
beckoning faun. The picture is flanked on the 
left by a panel with the figure of a youth as 
“ Amor.” Over the chimney-breast, between these 
two wall-panels, stands the lovely Muse, painted, 
as befits the presiding genius of the room, in a 
scale above the normal, as the others are some- 
what below. She is a northern Muse, and her 
garland is of the oak and pine. On the opposite 
wall is a lively Scherzo, on a motive of the very 
north—some wild fellows on skates scuffling over 
the ice with a dancing bear. The chief thing on 
this side, however, is a tremendous Furioso—a 
fierce conqueror in red harness and crown, scourge 


and firebrand in hand, setting his foot on the naked 
corpse of the slain; in the background a burning 
town, from whose smoking ruins the man of blood 
is taking himself off. 


‘The rugged Pyrrhus,—he, whose sable arms, 
Black as his purpose, did the night resemble."’ 


In a panel to the left of this the dance is sym- 
bolised in a draped dancing-girl, for whom a little 
faun with cymbals beats the rhythm. In the 
Madonna, glorified in golden rays above the 
organ, wearing a northern bride’s crown, and bear- 
ing the child upon her arm, we have a symbol of 
sacred music or of the eternal womanhood which 
the world enshrines. 

The painted ornament in the deep cove which 
merges wall and ceiling is partly in lowered greens 
and in yellows. Close under the ceiling between 
the beast-heads is a runic ornament in red, which 
might have run round the taffrail of a viking’s 
war-galley. 

In a future number of Tur Stupio I hope to 
have an opportunity of treating upon other sides 
of Fritz Erler’s versatile and comprehensive art. 

BuRNLEY Biss. 
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ONE cannot, without injustice, refuse 
to recognise the steady progress in the 
matter of decorative art which is being made in 
France; it is an incontestable fact that to-day, 
among a certain class at least, no one would tolerate 
for a moment styles and designs, the ugliness, the 
vulgarity, the inappropriateness of which less than 
ten years ago did not seem to shock the public 
taste. Happily, it will be the same five years 
hence with many things now tolerated, and we 
shall be asking ourselves how we could possibly 
have been content with them for so long. Yes, 
five years, or ten at the outside, will be enough, 
assuming that public taste continues to develop, to 
bring about these changes; and even a shorter 
period will suffice to tire us of many of our present 
surroundings and to reveal their defects and their 
commonplace character. 

It is possibly this growing tendency on the part 
of the public to change its fashions and its tastes 
which more than aught else accounts for the fact 
that artists are often disinclined to accept the 
responsibility of carrying out any serious and 
definite work of decoration. They prefer, un- 
fortunately, to devote their energies to the pro- 
duction of knick-knacks, simple objects—odjets 
d@art—for the public demands such things. There 
is no country where manufacturers and craftsmen 
alike display more imagination, more inventive 
spirit in the production of ephemeral things of 
relative artistic merit than is the case in France. 
But what a waste of effort ! 

As, therefore, complete decorative schemes— 
décorations densemble, as they are styled—are 
rarely seen in France, there is every reason why we 
should note and study those that do exist, such 
for instance as the Bath-Room by M. Simas, work 
marked by genuine originality and true decorative 
capacity. These pages have on more than one 
occasion borne witness to the efforts of this interest- 
ing artist, and the occasion now presents itself to 
examine his methods somewhat more closely. 

For several years past M. Simas has devoted 
himself exclusively to decorative work, and 
numerous are the wall-papers, the cretonnes, the 
stained-glass designs, the mosaic cartoons, the 
stencilled friezes, and the pieces of furniture he 
has produced. Latterly, at the instance of the 
proprietors of the Sarreguemines Factory, he has 
applied himself specially to designing articles in- 
tended for reproduction in earthenware. Without 
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attempting an elaborate criticism of his style, at 
may be noted that among his distinguishing gifts 
are a charming feeling for colour, an honest love of 
nature, and a truly personal mode of treatment. 
He has, moreover, a sense of proportion, a capacity 
for effective detail, and above all a keen eye for 
harmony of form and tone. He does not go out 
of his way in search of the extravagant and the 
eccentric, having an honest contempt for the com- 
plications and the d/zarreries into which so many 
other artists allow themselves to drift. 

All these good qualities find characteristic ex- 
pression in the decoration of this Bath-room 
which M. Simas has constructed in the country 
house of M. Laurens. The room is four metres 
long by three metres wide and four metres 
in height, with but one door and one window. 
The pool-bath, let into the flooring, is enclosed in 
a sort of rectangular niche reaching nearly to the 
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ceiling. The motif which has inspired M. Simas 
is the stream flowing through the meadows, and 
this has been carried out with infinite resource by 
M. Laumonerie from the artist’s cartoons. On 
the window a glacier stands out all white against 
the opaline sky with its rosy-golden reflections ; 
while below, amid the rocks, the blue waters flow 
between the lilies and the reeds. The window is 
framed by a bordering of blue clematis on a back- 
ground of glass of whitish, greenish, and yellowish 
tints. The dominant colours in the glasswork 
are blue and white. The window, which is flush 
with the wall, is separated therefrom by a broad 
band of red copper, which glistens under the broken 
light thrown from the coloured glass. 

The flooring, in marble and enamel mosaic-work, 
represents a meadow of dark green hue, dotted 
with white daisies and pink stars of Bethlehem, are 
ranged in geometrical design, and surrounded by 
a border of dandelions 
standing out from a border- 
ing of brownish soil, lining 
the herbage to the extremi- 
ties of the walls. This 
mosaic-work has_ been 
executed by M. Facchina. 

Three steps lead down 
to the elliptically-shaped 
basin, which is sixty cen- 
timetres in depth, one 
metre seventy centimetres 
in length, and ninety cen- 
timetres in width. It is 
hollowed out in the centre 
of the mosaic meadow, and 
separated therefrom by a 
gutter of red copper. The 
prevailing colours in the 
enamelled mosaic-work are 
turquoise blue, gold, and 
green. From the height 
of the first step the blue 
waters flow down in orna- 
mental ripples and curling 
wavelets, which meet and 
separate again till they 
reach the bottom, carpeted 
with water-plants—adder’s- 
tongues and white water- 
lilies. One can picture 
the effect of real water 
in this gleaming basin, 
with all its splendid colour- 
ing. 


BY ®., M. SIMAS 
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To a height of one metre sixty-five centimetres 
the walls of the room are covered by a ground- 
work of alternate sycamore and alder wood panels, 
the former white and the latter a yellowish-pink, 
the woods being divided here and there by narrow 
earthenware panels creamy white in colour, form- 
ing pilasters and serving to support a /aience frieze 
decorated with dandelions on a field of campanulas, 
with a row of trees closing in the horizon behind. 

On the panels are affixed carved ornamentations 
in red copper. Above the frieze a narrow shelf 
runs along each wall; and above this again are 
squares of cream-white earthenware, each formed 
of nine small hollow squares. At regular intervals 
they are relieved by ornamental tiles, in which the 
campanulas and the dandelions are seen again, 
the former mauve on a turquoise foundation with 
dark green foliage, and the dandelions white. 
Disposed as they are they are remarkably effective 
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in providing just the necessary degree of bright 
colour as a relief to the uniform simplicity of the 
surrounding portions. M. Simas has here em- 
ployed with the happiest results a device common 
in certain Moorish houses. Finally, running round 
the upper portion of the walls, and separated from 
the casing to which I have just referred by a copper 
bordering, and from the white ceiling by an alder 
wood moulding, is a frieze in polychrome faience, 
composed of little compartments decorated in dark 
blue on a pale yellow ground, with campanulas 
and golden flowers and greenish-grey foliage. 

As for the niche in which the bath is placed, its 
walls are adorned with the bath-room decorations 
in earthenware designed by MM. Alexandre 
Charpentier and Aubert which were reproduced in 
colours some time ago in THE Strupto (see vol. 
xiii. page 89). The niche is divided from the 
other walls by a bordering of copper, and sur- 
mounted, from the place 
where it terminates to the 
ceiling itself, by a ground- 
work of turquoise blue 
earthenware which is con- 
tinued inside the niche and 
forms its own ceiling. This, 
in our opinion, is the only 
error of judgment through- 
out the work. For MM. 
Charpentier and Aubert’s 
decoration, charming as it 
is in itself, cannot be ex- 
pected to harmonise per- 
fectly with the rest, seeing 
that it is conceived in a 
spirit quite different from 
that which has influenced 
M. Simas. 

It only remains now to 
mention the dressing-table, 
the sole piece of furniture 
in the room. Like the rest 
of the woodwork, it is con- 
structed of alder and syca- 
more, with a splendid top of 
coloured marble. It com- 
prises a little double-doored 
cupboard in the centre, 
composed of two earthen- 
ware plaques worked after 
the Persian fashion in sous- 
émaii, while below is a space. 
The angles of the dressing- 
table are ornamented on the 
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sides with white faience, with small openwork shelves 
of copper, nickelled inside, wherein the sponges can 
be placed, that the drippings may fall into a little 
basin of the same metal placed on the floor. 
Above, to right and left and either side of a 
mirror, is placed a little é¢agére, with a drawer. 

The door admitting to the bath-room is formed 
of six very narrow sycamore panels, framed in 
alder-wood, with plaques and lock, &c., in copper, 
from the designs of Alexandre Charpentier. 

From these sufficiently minute details the 
reader may form a general idea of the effect of 
this room. ‘Simple yet rich” is its most adequate 
description. There is no attempt at excessive 
coloration ; no surplusage of elaborate ornament. 
Those portions which are highly decorated are 
justly so treated by virtue of the important place 
they hold in the general scheme. M. Simas has 
rightly ornamented the basin in bright and gorgeous 
tones, for it is the centrepiece of the entire work, 
and demands chief attention. Notable, too, is his 
delicate and artistic treatment of the mosaic floor- 
ing, which is based on the simplest and most 
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natural lines—the only fertile source of decorative 
art. Nothing more delightful or more refreshing 
can be imagined than this floral carpet. 

Considering the perfect harmony of his scheme 
it is greatly to be regretted, as has already been 
suggested, that M. Simas should have found it im- 
possible to decorate the niche himself. Moreover, 
the dressing-table seems to have just missed per- 
fection. It is too much a piece of furniture apart— 
somewhat out of keeping with the rest of the decora- 
tive scheme. Still, this is but a very slight criticism to 
make, and must not be considered to detract in any 
sensible degree from the general merit of the work. 

M. Simas is about to decorate a music-room for 
M. Laurens, and we therefore hope to return to him 
and to his work very shortly, for he is certainly one 
of the most gifted and imaginative of modern 
French decorative artists. 

In conclusion mention should be made of the 
fact that all the woodwork in the bath-room was 
executed by M. Policard, and all the pottery by 
the Sarreguemines Manufactory. Both are satisfac- 
tory in every way. 


BY E. M. SIMAS 
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illustrated and very com- 
prehensive article upon 
the subject of this blown 
glass ware which has so 
attracted the attention of 
European connoisseurs 
that in many of the 
museums in Europe, in- 
cluding South Kensing- 
ton Museum and the 
Luxembourg, small 

have been 
together as 
for 


collections 
gathered 

object lessons the 
local craftsmen. But 
never before has so ex- 
tensive an exhibit as this 
been made, Mr. Tiffany 
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exhibitions 


MERICAN 


AMONG the many art 
which have been put before Londoners this season 
the historian of the future, to use a hackneyed 
phrase, will probably find that among those which 
chiefly claim his attention, 

not alone for their intrin 

sic interest but for their 

influence contem- 
porary art, that which Mr. 
S. Bing, of has 
gathered together at the 
Grafton Galleries will hold 


upon 


Paris, 


distinguished _ place. 
Principally it 
itself with so-called Favrile 
glass, and the stained-glass 
windows which have been 
London 


a 
concerns 


brought from 
from the studio of Mr. 
Louis C. Tiffany, of New 
York. We 
much in past years of what 


have heard 


may almost be called this 
new art of Mr. Tiffany’s ; 
and indeed not very long 





ago THE Srupio itself 


published an elaborately WINDOW 


G-PLANT” 
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Company, 


stripped _his 
— studios and store houses 
) bare in order the more 

fully and thoroughly to 

represent himself in Eng- 
lish eyes. As is generally known, Mr. Tiffany was 
led to undertake the manufacture of glass by the 
difficulty he found in obtaining exactly what he 
wanted from the manufacturers in order to carry 


having 


New York 


out his own designs of stained-glass windows, and 
so forth. He began with a small furnace in his 
studio ; he has ended by extensive glass works at 


Corona, Long Island. <A walk through the Grafton 


TIFFANY 
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and not decorated. Reliance is placed 
upon the secrets of the glass house 
alone, and the result in the majority of 
cases is exceedingly fine. To describe 
it with any degree of effectiveness is a 
task from which I must confess I shrink, 
for my vocabulary would have to be 
enlarged beyond the limits of the Eng- 
lish language in order to render full 
justice to the intricacies, the subtleties 
and the glories of these embodiments of 
all that is beautiful in colour. To 
descend to particulars, the designs that 
pleased me most were the ones in which 
the decorative effects were obviously 
and frankly induced by aid of the 





WINDOWS AND MOSAIC BY LOUIS C. TIFFANY 
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Galleries, and the mere casual examination of the ee 
cases in which the objects are exhibited, fills one - 
first with amazement and eventually with bewilder- 
ment. It is a perfect riot of colour which we are : 
invited to look at, while at the same time form has = 
been by no means neglected, and one is able to ye 
realise, perhaps for the first time, of what the glass- san 
blower is capable. For all these beautiful vases, 
these graceful coupes, these flower-like long- 
stemmed drinking glasses, these graceful /azzae, 
amphorae and bowls, are due to the craft of the 
individual glass-blower alone. It is, indeed, this 
underlying principle which gives them their chief 

value. Here are no forms produced by the real op 
worker in glass and then taken in hand for orna- Be a ee, eP se 
mentation by a craftsman of another order, neces- igd ie 
sarily ignorant to a certain degree of the capa- “e — 
bilities of the material. It is, in the main, decorative FAVRILE GLASS BY LOUIS C, TIFFANY — 
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suggest metal rather than glass. There are others, reddish in tone, 
which seem to suggest the potter’s kiln ; but the majority, and the 
most beautiful, proclaim themselves glass, and glass alone. As 
regards the stained-glass windows, which have been arranged so 
ingeniously as to be viewed entirely by transmitted light, there is 
perhaps more room for criticism, absolutely beautiful though they 
are. It is here that Mr. Tiffany finds himself in direct opposition 
to the principles which our own workers in glass have been accus- 
tomed to look upon as irrefragable. For 
here he allows, it seems to me, accident to 
play even a larger part than design. It is 
after all a question of degree only. How 
far shall he allow himself to be guided by 
the vagaries of the melting pot? Mr. 
Tiffany’s principle is practically to do 
away entirely with painted glass and to 
allow the folds of his drapery, the model- 
ling of his figures, and so forth, to be 
represented entirely by the accidental 
effects produced in the manufacture of 
the glass itself, rather than by lines or 
shadows painted on a sheet of clear and 


FAVRILE GLASS 
BY LOUIS C. TIFFANY 


ductility of the material alone. 
Spirally twisted lines and veins 
running with a certain capri- 
ciousness, yet dominated by a 
guiding principle, are more 
satisfactory than the designs in 
which the contrasting colours 
have been made to take the 
form of leaves and flowers so 
as to offer a set and conven- 


FAVRILE GLASS VASE 
BY LOUIS C. TIFFANY 


tional pattern. An exception to this, perhaps, may be 


found in those pieces, and there are many of them, in 
which the motive has been looked for in the peacock 
feather, which seems to lend itself with peculiar aptness 
to the genius of the material under consideration. 
Nothing again is more surprising than the enormous 
range, not alone of colour, but of texture, which is 
Offered by this glass. There are vases which, with their 
deep bluish-green ground encrusted with gold splashes, FAVRILE GLASS BY LOUIS C. TIFFANY 
41 
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’ which would give the /m- 
pression—it could, of course, 
by no law of chance give 
more—of the face of the 
figure with which the work- 
man was at that time deal- 
ing. So with the drapery, 
though here the task is 
easier, for huge plates of 
glass are specially prepared 
for this class of design alone, 
the plastic material being 
taken while still hot and 
twisted and worked with 
pliers until it assumes a 
corrugated surface suggest- 
ing, even when viewed by 
direct light, the waves and 
folds of drapery. But the 
question of principle still dc 
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MOSAIC WORK DESIGNED BY LOUIS C, TIFFANY side of the Atlantic Mr. fay 
(Copyright of Tiffany Glass and Decorating Co., New York) Tiffany may expect, and are 
me 
are 
evenly-coloured glass. This at 
is accomplished entirely by de: 
selection and by the leaded pene, wh 
lines, as also by the super- oe. ae oe ica al aa ind 
imposing of one piece of G7 : Ye are 
glass over another. Never é 4 , anc 
has this principle, perhaps, Ls Pees : ' der 
been carried to a greater 7 came a ; of | 
extent than in the working a ; ny , gloi 
out of these cartoons of ag yj. tha 
Mr. Brangwyn, to which he Ves Z sery 
attention was drawn in last 7 ei: cast 
month’s Srupio. Here wi | Seas tot 
even the faces are un- Se i of g 
touched by the painter’s : ‘ It is 
brush, and with an _in- bi z ; , mer 
genuity of selection, which , e Ret 
seems almost incredible, > that 
have been arrived at by , ' y, 7 : best 
what may be called “ Ac- Wa or Sr eee whic 
cidentals.” > Nee - utili’ 
This means that the ‘ Mu : a me &e., 
workman with Mr. Brang- + LP com 
wyn’s cartoon before him : fe the 
must have hunted through desi 
some hundreds if not thou- 
sands of pieces of glass 
before he found the one PLAQUE IN TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 
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doubtless looks forward to, 
He 
his 


some sharp criticism. 
has at least this in 


favour—that his _ results 
are beautiful by whatever 
means arrived at. There 
are not wanting examples 
at the Grafton of windows 
designed for domestic use 
where figure subjects or 
indeed patterns themselves 
are altogether abandoned, 
and the whole effect is 
derived from the display 
of the glass itself in all its 
glories of gorgeously blended colours. Anything 
that is beautiful in itself Mr. Tiffany presses into 
service as decoration. Translucent pebbles in some 
cases sawn into slabs, in others used as they come 
to us wave-worn from the sea-beach, take the place 
of glass, in some instances with an excellent effect. 
It is this alertness to novelty of material or treat- 
ment that particularly distinguishes all this work. 
Returning to the blown glass, for instance, we find 
that for the last year or two Mr. Tiffany has been 
bestowing his attention on the metal work with 
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which some of the pieces, mostly those of a 
utilitarian character, such as lamps, flower-vases, 
&c., are mounted. ingenious device 
comes into play which could only have occurred to 
the craftsman as distinguished from the mere 
designer. Lamp bowls, for instance, are con- 
structed in metal-work of an reticulated 
In these the glass bowl is placed, and 


Here an 


open 
design. 
then when hot it is blown outwards, bulging 
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the 
open spaces of 


through 
the metal-work 
with an excellent 
and homogene- 
In- 
too, 
are some small 


ous effect. 
teresting, 


vases and bowls 
of mixed metals, 
somehow _ sug- 
gesting, but in 
no way copying, 
Japanese shibu- 
ichi. Tin, 
brass, silver 
and gold 


run in a sort of 


are 
pattern which 


is no pattern, 
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into the bronze groundwork with an alluring 
effect. 

In mosaic, curiously enough, Mr. Tiffany has 
no new word to say. The large mosaic of the 
Last Supper in the large gallery strikes one neither 
in design nor execution as above the commonplace, 
though there are many directions apparently in 
which a novel departure might have been made. 
Not much more satisfactory is the large cartoon of 
St. Michael and All Angels hanging opposite. 
Questionable, too, is the taste with which the two 
outside panels of this design are intended to be 
completed in mosaic, while the centre ones are in 
transparent glass; but after all this cartoon is a 
mere suggestion of the completed work, and it is 
ill to judge of what one has not seen. 

I must not, however, say good-bye to Mr. Bing’s 
exhibition without calling attention to the small 
collection of jewellery designed by M. E. Colonna, 
of Paris, and executed at Mr. Bing’s establishment 
“T/Art Nouveau.” It will be seen from the illustra- 
tions accompanying this article that M. Colonna is 
proceeding on absolutely correct lines in his work. 
He relies on his jewels simply to accentuate the 
line of his designs, or for a portion of his colour 
scheme. The interest lies chiefly in the beauty of 
line and form, and the truly decorative quality of 
the gold work of the settings, rather than in the 


pecuniary value and meretricious glitter of the 
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themselves. Admirable use is made of 
pearls which are of comparatively small value, 
owing to their being in commercial eyes mis- 
shapen and bad in colour. Artistically they are 
beautiful, and of this M. Colonna has taken full 
advantage. Especially striking are the tortoise- 
shell combs, the open work carving of charming 
purity and grace of line aptly relieved by the small 
pearls set here and there, or the larger ones intro- 
duced as an integral portion of the design. It 
must be remembered, too, that this jewellery is 
entitled to particular consideration, in that it is 
intended for commercial purposes, and not simply 
for the cabinet of the art collector. 

HoraAck TOWNSEND. 
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STUDIO-TALK. 
(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—As an assertion of the import- 
ance of the work done by the artists of 
the modern Dutch School, the collec- 
tion of pictures and drawings which has 
been brought together for the inaugural 

exhibition at the new “ Holland Fine Art Gallery,” 
235A, Regent Street, is particularly significant. 
Scarcely anything has been included which is not of 
the first importance artistically, and nothing which 
does not thoroughly represent the men who are to 
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be reckoned as leaders in the movements by which 
their country is distinguished. The examples of 
the art of such admirable painters as MM. Mat- 
thew, James, and William Maris, A. Mauve, Josef 
Israels, J. Bosboom, G. Poggenbeek, and A. 
Neuhuys, are selected with the best of judgment, 
and their subtle and earnest view of Nature is 
presented with a degree of persuasiveness that 
makes such a gathering of their work most accept- 
able to every lover of zsthetic sincerity. But the 
show is of value not only because it illustrates well 
the methods of the present day, but also because it 
affords an opportunity of comparing with them the 
devices of the masters of bygone times. Some 
small but characteristic pictures and drawings by 
Rembrandt, Gerard Dow, J. De Wit, A. Stork, 
Vroom, and others, hang beside the later canvases, 
and help appreciably to give an air of distinction 
to the gallery. If so excellent a standard of selec- 
tion, and so sound a policy of management are 


maintained, this new headquarters of Dutch art 
will not be long in making for itself a very pro- 
minent place among London exhibitions. 


We give an illustration here of Mr. Alexander 
Fisher’s beautiful silver and enamel triptych, now 
on view at the Royal Academy. 


The collection of portraits and pictures of child- 
ren, which at present occupies the Goupil Gallery, 
has the double attraction of dealing with an ex- 
tremely popular subject, and of presenting an 
array of good works by eminent artists. The chief 
canvases that call for notice among the half-cen- 
tury or so for which space has been found on 
the walls, are Mr. Clausen’s charmingly handled 
Children and Roses, the exquisitely idealised rustic 
type /i//, by Mr. G. F. Watts, Mr. J. Coutts 
Michie’s A/iss Muriel Dalgarno, Mrs. J. M. 

Swan’s Stringing Beads, 
Mr. E. A. Walton’s Miss 
Cecile Walton, and the 
pictures by MM. James 
Maris, Harrington Mann, 
B. J. Blommers, W. Maris, 
and James Guthrie. A 
great deal of care has been 
taken in choosing for ex- 
hibition works that agree 
in type and character, so 
that there is no touch of 
discordance in the collec- 
tion, and the atmosphere 
of the show is perfectly 
logical and appropriate. 


It would not be easy to 
find a better instance of 
the applicability of art to 
common things than is 
provided by the lamp-post 
which has just been exe- 


cuted by Mr. Alfred 
Drury, for erection in the 
City Square at Leeds. 
He has brought to bear 
upon this strictly utilita- 
rian object all his resourcc s 
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of design and craftsman- 

ship, and has produced as 

a result something that is, 

without any denial of its 

legitimate purpose, _per- 
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BASE OF LAMP-POST 


fectly acceptable as a demonstration of zsthetic 
conviction. His skill as a modeller, and his 
characteristic grasp of the essential elements of 
sound construction, have enabled him to deal 
with a florid and elaborate scheme of decoration, 
and yet so to arrange his details that the effect of 
his work as a whole is solid and dignified. Such 
a performance contrasts pleasantly enough with 
the curious failures which are unfortunately so 
common when the effort 
to combine use and 
ornament is made by men 
of less capacity ; and Mr. 
Drury’s success is all the 
more worthy of record 
because it shows that 
these failures do not arise 
from any inherent diffi- 
culty in overcoming 
esthetic problems. 
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ANCHES. 

TER.— 

Modelled 

in clay for 

buff terra- 

cotta in an exterior posi- 
tion, the design by Mr. 
J. R. Cooper, here repro- 
duced, is intended to 
symbolise the union of 
England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, as represented 
by the rose, thistle, and 
shamrock. It was cast by 
Messrs. Doulton & Co. 
for the new buildings of 
the Manchester School of 
Art, of which the late Mr. 
Gibbons Sankey was the 


architect. 
E. W. 


IVER POOL.— 

a, 5. P. 

Hain Friswell’s 

recent exhibi- 

tion of oil 

paintings, though small in 
the number of pictures, 
has earned much com- 
mendation from the many 
visitors to his studio for 
the choice quality of both 
the landscape and figure subjects. These reveal a 
fine sensitiveness in the selection of out-of-door 
scenes, and the work is broad and simple in charac- 
ter, yet always imbued with delicate poetic feeling. 


BY ALFRED DRURY 


On the smooth water-worn rocks of a romantic 
ravine in the bend of a Welsh stream recline with 
supple graceful pose his Bathers—studies of the 
female nude in strong sunlight with fancifully 
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handled shadows. Sy the Sea, a girl seated on 
the sands, looking out on the blue placid sea, 
gives another rendering of the nude with more 
evenly distributed light ; each of these pictures 
shows successful treatment of flesh colours in full 
daylight. 


Commendable, also, are the G/eaners and the 
Primrose Gatherers; both convince you of the 
artist’s full appreciation of delicate, harmonious 
colour and composition. Among the landscapes 
must be mentioned A Welsh Orchard, another 
clever delineation of sunlight upon “ blossom 
borne of teeming Springtime,” all atmospheric 
and luminous and instinct with feeling for Nature 
painted in the open. 


The pictures of smaller size are not of less inte- 
Sunset and Moonlight, together with some of 
the views painted in the valley of the Oise, are de- 
lightful examples of Mr. Friswell’s work, full of 
infinite variety and subtle gradations of colour. 

H. B. B. 


rest. 


BY A LEPERE 


ARIS.—At the Figaro salon M. H 2ctor 

Guimard, the architect, has been ex- 

hibiting various examples of his work, 

done “in a new style,” including archi- 

tecture, sculpture, decoration, furniture 

and objets dart; also the complete series of plates 

for his work Ze Castel Béranger, in which he has 

reproduced in sumptuous fashion all the details of 

the house of that name, which he has constructed 
in the Rue La Fontaine at Auteuil. . 


I have some difficulty in discussing M. Guimard’s 
work, for all the qualities I regard as essential in 
these matters—simplicity, clearness and _ logical 
design—appear to me to be altogether absent there- 
from. In my opinion his work is laboured, over- 
done, and full of violent contrasts. All this may 
be “original” and “new ”—for so it is styled— 
but for my part I prefer the commonplace methods 
to which we are accustomed. If these were the 
productions of some ordinary artist, some nobody, 
I should have nothing to say; but they are con- 
ceived on so large a scale, with so much unity of 
purpose, as to constitute a real danger; and protest, 
therefore, becomes necessary. The gravest of the 
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many dangers threatened is that of imitation, which 
would be simple enough ; and the prospect is too 
terrible to contemplate. It is all like a nightmare. 
The pity is that M. Guimard should be so con- 
vinced, so steadfast of purpose. He is determined 
to continue in what he calls his ‘‘ new style,” and 
who knows but he may succeed ? 


Following a display of the Société Artistique 
des Amateurs at Georges Petit’s—a “ retrospective 
exhibition of amateur art,” extremely poor, with 
one or two exceptions—came a show by the Pas- 
tellists, which was decidedly superior to those of 
the past two or three years. M. Paul Helleu’s 
fHTortensias and his Portrait de Mme. C. are de- 
lightful bits of colour most tenderly treated ; and 
equal praise must be bestowed on M. René 
Ménard’s Premiéres Etoiles, Nu au crépuscule, and 
La Fin du Jour, works full of poetry and charm. 
Other notable exhibitors are M. Dagnan-Bouveret, 
with a striking tude pour une Décoration, M. A. 
Besnard, M. René Billotte, M. Maurice Eliot, 
M. Pierre Legarde, M. Gervex, M. Guignard, 


} 


‘““17HOMME AU FILET” 
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M. Montenard, M. Nozal, and others. Nor must 
we omit to mention the ever-welcome studies by 
M. Lhermitte, or M. Lévy-Dhurmer’s expressive por- 
traits, particularly that of AZ, Paul Ollendorff. His 
nocturne, Ze JZa/ d’ Aimer, moreover, reveals this 
refined artist at his best. M. Jean Veber is another 
exhibitor, his two fairy-tale subjects, Conciliabule 
and Le Chateau d’Joldis, being delightful alike in 
conception and in treatment. M. Léandre is cari- 
catural as usual in his Romance, but his women’s 
portraits show considerable grace and delicacy of 
vision. 


M. Gaston La Touche sends three works only : 
Tendre Aveu, Sur une Locomotive,and Expressions 
Enfantines—the last a series of children’s heads, 
boldly treated in powerful colourings, which will 
delight all who see them. 


Although M. Aman-Jean figures at the head of 
the catalogue, I have kept him till the end, for his 
works deserve a word of special mention, and I 
only wish I could dwell upon them at greater 
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length. Nothing more exquisite, more delicately 
graceful than his Siréne could be conceived, and 
the same may be said of his study entitled /ewne 
Femme, and his portrait Jeune Fil/e—genuine little 
masterpieces of modern femininity, produced by 
an artist who has an individuality, a rare individu- 
ality, and is, moreover, a colourist of the highest 
order. 


At the Galerie Vollard, in the Rue Laffitte, the 
exhibition of the works of Marie-Charles Dulac 
enables one to gain a thorough knowledge of the 
capabilities of this genuine artist, and to estimate 
the extent of the loss which the religious art of to- 


Wea eed 
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FROM A SKETCH BY PAUL ROSSERT 


day has just sustained. Charles Dulac died on the 
second of January this year, at the age of thirty- 
three, in the plenitude of his powers. His prema- 
ture loss cannot be too sincerely regretted. 


The second annual exhibition of French litho- 
graphers has recently been held in the galleries of 
the Revue Populaire des Beaux-Arts, rue Grange- 
Batelitre, under the direction of M. Jules de 
Marthold. Among a number of admirable works 
the most notable were those of MM. Camille 
Bellanger, Henry de Touche, Bouisset, Paul 
Mauron, Leleu, Lachnitt, Duluard, Lemoine, 

Aubin, Roedel, and Tru- 
pheme. 


The Exhibition of Water- 
Colourists at the Galerie 
des Champs-Elysées needs 
but a word of mention. 
The large majority of the 
exhibitors sent nothing 
better than mere bon-bon 
box illustrations. Among 
the few exceptions were 
Gaston La Touche, Gras- 
set, Le Mains, and Paul 
Rossert. On account of 
their colour it is unfortu- 
nately impossible to repro- 
duce in these columns any 
of M. Rossert’s water- 
colours, but I am glad that 
we are able to give three 
pencil sketches by this 
artist of works from his 
brush exhibited at the 
Champs-Elysées. 


Reproductions are given 
of two of Lepére’s latest 
lithographs: the poster 
for the Exposition des 
Peintres Lithographes, 
reference to which was 
made in a recent issue, 
and L’ Homme au Filet, 
one of those character- 
istic bits of spontaneous 
life in which 
excels. 


Lepére 


G. M. 
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IENNA.—After the opening of the 
Secessionists’ second exhibition, and 
the interest thereby aroused among 
the public, there has been almost an 
uninterrupted display of modern fine 

and applied art in Vienna. At the Kiinstlerhaus 
we had a collection of sketches by different Vienna 
artists (Bamberger, Hejda, Konopa, and others), 
besides the water-colour collection of the Aqua- 
reliistenklub, including a separate room containing 
some British contributors from the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water-Colours. Besides several 
pictures of more remote date and, candidly speak- 
ing, of rather indifferent merit, there were fine 
specimens of work by such artists as Brown, 
Nisbet, Frank Walton, Sir James Linton, and 
John R. Reid. After these we had Michetti, the 
masterly Italian, who created quite a sensation 
here. He is an interesting contrast to his country- 
man, Segantini, the painter of the Alps. 


STAIRCASE IN THE NEW VIENNA RATHHAUSKELLER 
WITH DECORATIONS BY F. W. 
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LADEWIG 


At the Oesterseichirches Museum fiir Kunst und 
Industrie, Hofrath von Scala has presented to the 
Vienna public the last year’s Arts and Crafts from 
the National competition at South Kensington, 
which made a good impression in an educational 
way on the Austrian “ Art Industrial Department.” 
As the best of these students’ designs have been 
illustrated in the pages of THE Stupio, it is un- 
necessary to enter into any detail concerning their 
merit. 


This exhibition was followed by a splendid dis- 
play of lace and embroidery, showing the historic 
development from the earliest times down to the 
present day. Egypt, Italy, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Ireland, Russia, Slavonia, and 
Turkey all contributed different examples. The 
custodian of the Textile Department of the 
Museum, Dr. Dreger, is engaged upon the com- 
pilation of an illustrated catalogue and an historic 

survey of the art of lace-working from 
the earliest times to the present day, with 
special reference to the future prospects 
of lace-making. A new publication on 
this subject will no doubt be looked 
forward to with considerable interest by 
all admirers of this subtle and delicate 
branch of decorative art. 


In addition to this there was an inter- 
esting collection of studies of plants and 
flowers, and their adaptation to book- 
cover designs, by H. von Berlepsch- 
Valendas. 


There has been for some time past a 
tendency to adapt the decorative prin- 
ciples of modern art to architecture and 
mural painting, as well as to the arrange- 
ment of art exhibitions. In this respect 
the Vienna Secessionists with their young 
architects — Messrs. Olbrich and Hof- 
mann—have led the way. Quite recently 
the Wiener Rathhauskeller (the wine- 
cellar under the town hall) was opened 
to the public, after the rooms had been 
painted and decorated by Mr. Heinrich 
Lefler and a staff of younger artists. As 
will be seen from the accompanying 
illustrations, the arrangement of the 
whole displays good taste and judgment. 
The chief room (from parts of which 
these photographs were taken) is, artis- 
tically, the best. The  wall-paintings 
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represent historical subjects derived from the 
old traditions and customs of the town of 
Vienna. The whole is elaborately executed in a 
light bluish-green colour scheme, with which the 
stained-glass windows are brought into harmony. 
The panelling is in oak, and the system of arched 
vaults is carried right through this principal room. 
The other departments are more simple in design, 
and portions display somewhat indifferent work- 
manship. It must be admitted, however, that the 
undue haste with which the work had to be 
finished may account for some shortcomings, 
which might otherwise have been easily avoided. 
As it is, there is good and bad work mixed up 
together. 


At the Jubilee Exhibition there was a reading- 
room (after designs by Prof. Hans Novack), exe- 
cuted and exhibited by the firm of J. W. Miller, 
which attracted considerable attention, and was 
afterwards sold to the Hohenzollern-Kaufhaus in 
Berlin. ‘The arrangement may pass for an average 
example of interior decoration over here (see page 
55). The walls are covered with “creton,” the 
floor with carpets. The ingle-nook has a bench 
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running round the three sides, and a table of 
polished coral-wood richly ornamented in copper. 
The doors, drawers, and bookshelves are likewise 
ornamented in copper. The armchair is made of 
coral-wood and the chimneypiece is composed of 
Minton tiles and relieved in embossed copper. 
All the wooden part is in maple-wood stained dark 
green. 


Of the latest specimens of Austrian art displayed 
at the Spring Exhibitions, there will be a selection 
of illustrations and notes in a later number of THE 
STUDIO. W. S. 


UNICH. — The numerous lady 
artists residing in Munich formed 
some years since a society de- 
signed to offer to its members the 
advantages of social intercourse, 

combined with facilities for making a living, by 
enabling young lady artists to obtain a serious art 
education, in place of the dilettantism so generally 
prevailing. At intervals of three or four years the 


members of the society arrange grand costume 
festivals, which remain a mystery to the male 
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portion of the population of Munich ; for no man’s 
eye—those of the inevitable musicians and waiters 
excepted—is permitted to view these entertain- 
ments, by which the lady artists and their lady 
guests endeavour to prove to their mutual satisfac- 
tion that women, without the assistance of men, 
are able to arrange and carry out grand festivities 
in thoroughly successful fashion. Thus I can only 
inform the readers of THE Stup10 at second-hand 
that this year’s festival went off with é/at, and 
proved most enjoyable. The programme, I hear, 
included a Dutch /é¢e, and the great Masters of 
old—Rembrandt, Franz Hals, and others—were to 
be seen promenading with their wives amid the 
busy throng. Indeed, Rembrandt’s Might Watch, 
with its banner-bearers, its sharpshooters and its 
drummers, seemed to have marched straight 
out of its frame to Munich. The principal room 
was fancifully and gorgeously decorated with 
gigantic tulips, and one of the side apartments 
was converted into an Ostade tap-room, the sole 
illumination of which was provided by the glowing 
hearth. The only record of the /é¢e vouchsafed to 
the male world is a publication containing repro- 
ductions of work by the Munich and Berlin lady 





BY G. FJ 4#STAD 


artists who participated in it. The book has been 
prepared and edited by Linda Koegel, with whose 
work our readers are familiar. She herself supplied 
the principal illustration—a large lithograph, repre- 
senting two women in Dutch costume, dancing. 
The various other contributions need not be men- 
tioned in detail ; it may be said, however, that the 
general effect of the entire work is distinctly good, 
and worthy of all respect. G. K. 


TOCKHOLM.—Amongst the best of the 
younger artists here must undoubtedly 
be reckoned Mr. Fijzstad, a painter 
who has developed an individual style 
entirely apart from every fixed system 

and tradition. Mr. Fjestad has proved that he 
possesses the rare gift of being able to place upon 
his canvas some of the deepest and most intimate 
impressions which the desolate nature of the North 
offers, be it in a sombre snow-clad fir forest, in the 
colours of a forest in rich summer brightness of 
tone, or in the dazzling brilliancy of a frosty snow- 
field glistening as if studded with jewels and set in 
a frame of birches, trees that nowhere show such 
silvery-white trunks as in the far North. The 
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accompanying illustrations give a good idea of the 
painter’s methods. S. F. 


RUSSELS. — The exhibition of the 

“ Sillon” is now on view at the Musée 

de Bruxelles. At the first glance the 

visitor is conscious of nothing but a 

number of colossal nudes, gigantic 

portraits, and harsh, massive landscapes, all “ turned 
out” in much the same fashion. One might easily 
confound the works of MM. Bastien, Smeers, 
Moerenhout, Blieck, and Wagemans ; for they all 
display the same loudness of colouring, the same 
commonplace methods, the same overloading of 


varnish, MM. Gouweloos, Matthieu, and Ver- 


dussen also seem attracted by these cheap effects, 
but the fascination will probably not last long. 
The charming portrait exhibited by M. G. De La 
Perche claims one’s attention and soothes the eye 
by its delicate qualities, as do also the pictures by 
MM. G. M. Stevens, Delgouffre, and H. Meunier. 


‘* STUDY OF TREES IN WINTER” 
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(See Stockholm Studio-Talk) BY G. 


As for the sculptors, they are all under the influence 
of M. Lambeaux, and are careful to imitate his 
defects. The bust by M. Nocquet, however, is 
well and clearly modelled. 


The display of large pieces of sculpture being 
impracticable in the rooms available at the Musée, 
the committee of the Société des Beaux Arts 
de Bruxelles have been compelled this year 
to instal their Salon in the large galleries of 
the Cercle Artistique. The arrangement of this 
exhibition has met with universal approval, and it 
contains many works of high merit. Foreign 
schools are well represented, and there are many 
new Belgian works of considerable importance. 
The charming composition Dawn, by F. Dicksee, 
R.A., D. Murray’s large landscape Zhe Angler, 
and W. Holman Hunt’s remarkable work J/ay- 
Day at Magdalen Tower, Oxford, occupy pro- 
minent positions, and serve to emphasise once 
more the sincerity and the dignity of modern 

English painting. French 
painting is represented by 
M. E. R. Ménard, who 
contributes the finest por- 
trait in the whole exhibi- 
tion—fortrait de ma mére 
—and a Jugement de Paris, 
a fine work, somewhat 
suggestive of Watteau. 
M. Segantini sends a 
number of Alpine scenes ; 
M. E. Wauters, the cele- 
brated Belgian painter, 
exhibits several broadly- 
handled pastels and a 
large oil-painting. The 
Belgian landscapists are 
many and various—among 
them being MM. Ter Lin 
den, Claus, R. Wytsman, 
Courtens, Gilsoul, and 
Binjé. MM. Verhaeren, 
Frédéric and Janssens 
contribute some delicate 
interiors, M. Pokitonow, 
a Russian landscapist, 
some microscopic paint- 
ings, and M. Delvin a 
study of a horse. 


As was the case last year 
the Belgian sculptors have 


FJASTAD sent a good deal of notable 
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work, from which we may select for special mention 
the graceful Figure Tombale by M. J. Le Lalaing. 
Other prominent exhibitors are MM. V. Rousseau, 
Lagaé, Vincotte, Samuel, Dillens, and Lambeaux. 
Especially admirable are the three little bronzes by 
F. Stuck, the famous Munich artist. This is the 
best sculpture in the exhibition. 
F. K. 


LORENCE. 


to such as visit 


Stefano Ussi is generally 
known the Modern 
Gallery of the Florence Accademia as 
the author of a large, figure-crammed 
canvas representing the expulsion from 

the Duke of Athens. Although 


enough to modern eyes, the picture 


Florence of 
academic 
shows in the vitality of its figures evident signs 
of the first stirring of recent impressionist feeling. 
A replica of the picture still hangs in the artist’s 
studio, surrounded by the 
sketches that marked the final break with the old 


delicious Oriental 


order and the inauguration of the new. 


(See Stockholm Studio-Talk) 


BY G. FJASTAD 


Ussi was officially appointed to accompany 
the Italian Ambassador who concluded the treaty 
with the Emperor of Morocco, and, wandering 
through the north of Africa, became thoroughly 
imbued with the poetry of vast distances, with the 


mysterious colouring of the desert, and the weird 


and picturesque life of the inhabitants. In addi 
tion to the official pictures of the reception of the 
Ambassador at Fez, &c., which already showed a 
remarkable loosening of academic bonds, he jotted 
down a very great number of impressions, little 
pictures, often only a few centimetres square, 
replete with life and motion. 

Ussi’s sympathy did not stop at the desert itself, 
it overflowed to the wild tribes that 
Arabs at their powder game riding straight out of 
the picture, horsemen galloping in a wild fantasia 
across a steppe bright with spring flowers, little 
families travelling from piace to place like the 
Sacred Family of old, Arab encampments whose 


inhabit it. 


inhabitants squat round terrible performing jugglers 
—a thousand different phases and aspects are 
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“FIGURE TOMBALE” 
BY Be LE LALAING (See Brussels Studio-Talk) 
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‘**IN THE DESERT” 


touched, and always with just that characteristic 
movement, that revealing truth of posture, which 
shows the keen and sympathetic observer as well 
as the able draughtsman. 


And so Stefano Ussi put himself in the very van 
of the impressionist movement, and his Eastern 
sketches are as fresh and palpitating, as sympathetic 


‘““SUMMER.” DECORATIVE PANEL 


(See Canada Studio- Talk) 


BY STEFANO USSI 


to the eye of the younger generation as though 
they had been painted yesterday. But it is as 
though the vision had blinded him. He 
evidently felt in his native land no inspiration like 
that which dominated him abroad. 
still paint and conceive with a youthful vigour and 


has 
That he can 


freshness he showed a few years ago when he 
painted his Machiavelli in his Study for the Italian 


> A. REID 
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Government; but he never exhibits now, lives a 
tranquil life in his studio, and paints leisurely for 
his own satisfaction. At the same time he keeps 
up a lively interest in the work of the younger 
men, and is always ready with words of approba- 
tion to encourage a youthful artist of promise. 


ANADA.—The leading art institu- 

tion of Canada, the Royal Canadian 

Academy, organised under the 

patronage of Her Royal Highness 

Princess Louise, opened its twentieth 

annual exhibition in the Gallery of the Art Asso- 
ciation of Montreal on April 7. The exhibition 
is held at Montreal, Ottawa, and Toronto, alter- 
nately. 





The Ontario Society of Artists, the next in rank, 





‘*MOTHER AND CHILD” 
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held its twenty-seventh annual exhibition in March 
at Toronto. Fifty-three artists were represented, 
the accepted paintings numbering one hundred 
and forty. A greater number of paintings were 
rejected this year than on any previous occasion, 
owing to the determined effort on the part of the 
Society to raise the standard of merit. Two 
important decorative pieces, lunettes intended for 
private houses, were shown by the President, 
G. A. Reid, R.C.A. The one, efose, repre- 
sented a wearied girl, a haymaker, reclining in 
a field of newly-mown hay; the other, Summer 
(reproduced page 61), showed two female figures 
resting in the shade of trees. The tones of both 
are subdued, the treatment simple, and the effect 
essentially decorative. 





Miss W. D. Hawley had two clever Dutch 
figure subjects, one especially excellent entitled 
Scouring. The drawing in 
both is virile, the colour 
brilliant and in large free 
_ masses, and transparent in 
quality. Miss Hawley was 
the first vice-president of 
the New York Students’ 
League, and until this year 
filled the post of teacher of 
water-colours in the Aca- 
démie Colarossi,from which 
school, in 1894, she re- 
ceived a silver medal. 





Miss L. Muntz had six 
pieces—three oils and two 
water-colours. All these 
were Dutch figure subjects, 
and were characterised by 
a confidence and freedom 
in handling not usually met 
with in feminine’ work. 
Miss Muntz is also a silver 
medallist of the Académie 
Colarossi, and in 1894 ob- 
tained Honourable Mention 
for portraiture at a Paris 
Salon. 





Rache?’s Tomb and a 
Minaret at Jaffa are the 
result of F. S. Challener’s 
recent prolonged visit to 
Palestine. Several other 
subjects by the same 


BY MISS L. MUNTZ 











FROM A PAINTING 
BY BYAM SHAW. 








(Reproduced 
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** SCOURING ” 


artist gave evidence of versatility of talent. W. E. 
Aitkinson’s Dutch landscapes and scenes of Dart- 
moor and Wales, and C. M. Manly’s Worcestershire 
and Dartmoor landscapes showed good atmospheric 
effects, and their rich colour bore the stamp of out- 
of-door work. PP. Franklin Brownell, R.C.A., 
Ottawa, sent two small dainty landscapes—a 
summer and a winter scene ; while Mrs. Dignam, 
President of the W.A.A., showed an Evening, 
characterised by free treatment and warm subdued 
colour. 


One of the most important figure subjects was a 
Psyche, by ¥. MacGillivray Knowles, R.C.A. Miss 
S. S. Tully, a pupil of both English and Paris 
schools, was represented by several clever heads in 
red chalk and some subjects in oils, while R. F. 
Gagen’s contributions consisted of landscapes. 


Montreal has just closed a successful Art Loan 


BY MISS W. D. HAWLEY 


Exhibition, which included many valuable canvases 
belonging to art-loving residents of that city. 
Daubigny, Constable, Van Marcke, Gabriel Max, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Corot, William Etty, R.A., 
George Innes, and others were well represented. 
ELBOURNE.—tThe Victorian 
Artists’ Society’s Spring Exhibi 
tion was opened early in Novem 
ber. 
exhibits, including those which had 


There were upwards of 160 


returned from the London show. 


Two of the most thoughtful pieces of work were 


from the studio of the Director of the National 

Gallery, Mr. T. Bernard Hall. 

two was a full-length nude female figure reclining 

on a bear-skin rug, the head supported by her hand. 

The picture was most carefully drawn, and painted 

with the accuracy of a man who knows his work 
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The larger of the 
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‘°ON A DUTCH CANAL” 


thoroughly, the vivid bits of colour introduced 
giving force to the whole. Another strong piece of 
work was a portrait by Mr. F. McCubbin—the head 
and bust of a man of strongly marked features and 
of originality of character. Mr. Walter Withers 
sent two canvases; the larger one, Zhe Last of 
Summer, was strongly painted, giving a real and 
vivid picture of the advance of autumn after a hot, 
dry, desolating summer. 


Mr. John Ford Paterson sent two landscapes. 
The large one gave a glimpse of the back bush 
with its giant eucalypti and unbending fern-trees. 
The smaller one was a poetical representation of 
Evening, and was particularly charming in colour. 
Mr. John Longstaff exhibited his Bush Fire, which 
was painted after visiting the disastrous fires of last 
summer, and which was purchased for the Mel- 
bourne National Gallery. Mr. E. Phillips Fox sent 
one large canvas, entitled One Summer's Night 
two nearly life-size figures of a man and woman in 
evening dress, beautifully posed, and well drawn. 
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(See Canada Studio- Talk) 


BY MISS L. MUNTZ 


Mr. Tudor St. G. Tucker showed three canvases ; 
and Mr. Arthur Boyd the same number, all showing 
a marked advance in treatment. 


Another artist who has made a distinct advance 


is Mr. A. Colquhoun. His one canvas, A Spring 
Morning, was painted with spirit and brightness, 
showing good technique and a knowledge of effect. 
Sefior Lonreiro exhibited only one canvas, the head 
of a black panther. 
admirable. 


As usual, the technique was 
We unfortunately do not see enough 
of this artist’s work. ‘There were a goodly number 
of water-colours, among the most excellent being 
the work of Mr. G. G. Simpson ; his Voonday Rest 
Mr. J. Mather is 

His Cape Wol- 
/amai, suggested capitally the peculiarities of Aus- 
tralian rock and sea. Miss Sutherland, in addition 
to her usual contributions in oil, sent a very 
pleasing head of a girl in water-colours, while Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Boyd contributed some beautiful 
specimens of their work. Low Tide at E/sternwick 


was a charming bit of colour. 
nearly always seen to advantage. 





Reviews of Recent Publications 


was a charming subject by Mrs. Boyd, delicately 
and effectively treated. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

English Contemporary Art. 

the French of Robert de la Sizeranne, by H. M. 

Poynter. (Westminster: Archibald Constable and 

Co.)—M. Robert de la Sizeranne’s study of English 


Translated from 


contemporary art is really little more than a study 
of the of the 
Raphaelite brotherhood, and the painters who, 


methods and characteristics pre- 


before the advent of Mr. Byam Shaw, were gene- 
rally styled the neo-pre-Raphaelites—Burne-Jones, 
Walter Crane, and Strudwick. Landscape art in 
England is only mentioned to be dismissed. 
sibly M. de la Sizeranne holds that La Thangue is 


Pos- 


merely an English variant of Bastien Lepage, 
Peppercorn of Corot, the Glasgow men of New 
Salon art, and so on throughout the list. It might 
be just to take this view were it possible to main- 
tain that the germ of all French art was evolved on 
French soil, whereas it is notorious that modern 
But 


M. de la Sizeranne apparently 


French landscape art had an English origin. 
this is 
ignores all English painters other than the dozen 


not all. 


or so who supply material for his treatise, from 
which it will be seen that, however ingenious and 
amusing M. de la Sizeranne may be, he is not to 
be taken as a safe guide by persons approach- 
ing his book in all the good faith of ignorance. 
The English reader must be warned not to allow 
tickled by this adroit 
If he does a worse thing will befall 


his national vanity to be 
flatterer. 
him. The book consists of upwards of three 
hundred pages, and these, until we are nearing 
full of the 


praise—gratifying from the national point of view 


the last page, are most gratifying 


that is to say—of that limited portion of our 
painters M. de la Sizeranne alone sees fit to recog 
nise. Individual talent one would imagine was 
scarcely to be sought anywhere but in London. 
Presently he lets us fall with a thud. He grants us 
almost everything only to tell us that it availeth us 
nothing without colour. That the particular charge 
has at least as. much truth in it as the previous 
praise need not be denied; but herein lies the error 
of writing on English contemporary art and ignor- 
M. de la 


Sizeranne ascribes our insusceptibility to delicate 


ing the best side of it—landscape art. 
colour sensations to the fogs and mists which en- 
velop our land. And yet the finest landscape art 


the world possesses came and comes from the 


men who habitually painted and paint where nature 
is always under the influence of mist. Either in 
its direct manifestations, or in the beautiful variety 
this atmospheric moisture gives to greens and greys, 
these despised fogs and mists are indirectly respon- 
sible for the most alluring colour-schemes ever 
But our failure to become great 
painters is ascribed to another cause —our inalien- 
able vice of painting with a purpose. The truth 
is out at last, and we find that our old friend, this 
hateful purpose in art, is the real bugbear M. de 
la Sizeranne has armed himself to encounter. It 


seen on Canvas, 


will be seen from this attempt to convey in a few 
words the general trend of M. de la Sizeranne’s 
book, that although it is a singularly stimulating 
treatise, bristling with controversial matter and 
abounding in ingeniously deducted argument, it is 
not a work to be taken seriously. 

Handbuch der Anatomie der Tiere fiir Kunstler. 
Von Prof. Dr. W. ELLENBERGER, Prof. Dr. Baum, 
und Maler HERMANN  DITTRICH. 
Dieterisch’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, T. Weicher.) 
—A series of anatomical diagrams of animals. 
which will be useful, especially to artists in black 
and-white. Parts I. and II. deal with the cow and 
the horse respectively, and each contains eight 


(Leipzig : 


plates, with about thirty diagrams and explanatory 
text. The series is to include most of the best- 
known types; and, as the illustrations are quite 
good and well chosen, it will when complete make 
a valuable addition to any technical reference 
library. 

The 


The new edition in small form. 


Stones of Venice. 3y JouNn RusKIN. 
Three volumes. 
With illustrations drawn by the author. (London: 
George Allen.) 1898.—The present reprint of one 
of the greatest art books of the century will be 
welcome to a vast number of persons who by no 
means share the conclusions of the author. Venice 
has had many lovers, but few have understood the 
Queen of the Adriatic better than Mr. Ruskin, and 
for this reason anything which he writes upon a 
subject which has so completely engrossed and 
The 
prohibitive price of the earlier editions of this work 
has hitherto prevented many earnest students from 
The 
new edition, which contains all the original illus 
trations, has been published at a price which will 
Mr. George Allen 


fascinated him is of permanent importance. 


obtaining it and perusing it at their leisure. 


bring it within the reach of all. 

is sincerely to be congratulated on the enterprise 

which he has shown in its production. Mr. Ruskin 

himself could find little fault with the get-up of the 

volumes before us, and the splendid index with 
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which the work is furnished renders the task of 
reference delightfully easy. 

La FPeinture en Europe: La Hollande. By 
LAFENESTRE and RICHTENBERGER. (Paris: Société 
Francaise des Editions d@ Art.)—Holland is the 
suvject of the latest addition to this interesting 
series of illustrated guide-books, in which MM. 
Lafenestre and Richtenberger conduct their readers 
through the principal museums and galleries of 
Europe. It were impossible to praise beyond its 
deserts an enterprise such as this, which covers a 
long-felt and serious want, especially as the authors 
give proof of sound knowledge and admirable 
discretion in their choice of the works they have 
reproduced. The volumes which have already 
appeared are—“ Le Musée du Louvre,” “ Florence,” 
“La Belgique,” and “ Venise.” 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
DESIGN FOR A Door KNOCKER. 

(A XXXIII.). 


Lightness of construction is one of the essentials 
of a knocker intended for use on a bed-room or 
other interior door, and many of the designs sent 
in for this competition, while excellent in other 
respects, were passed over by the judges owing to 
their too massive character. 

The First Prizk (7wwo guineas) is awarded to 
Glitters (Hermione Unwin, Hall Royd, Shipley, 
Yorkshire). 

The SEconD PRIZE (One guinea) to Theseus 
(W. L. Brown, Victoria Road, Castle Street, Salis- 
bury). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Craft (F. White, 19 Amott Road, East Dulwich, 
S.E.); MMabs (Jacques Hourey, 16 Falmouth 
Road, Bishopston, Bristol) ; ‘hese are i//ustrated ; 
Abbott of Aberbrothock (Henry T. Wyse) ; Avion 
(W. Alfare); Architrave (Charles P. Wilkinson) ; 
Agua (Miss E. A. Lilley) ; Chezwed Cheek (Marie P. 
Webb); Dis (A. Hamilton Scott); Jason (John 
Thirtle) ; Pan (Fred H. Ball) ; Zangfown (George 
Mitchell); Zight (S. R. Turner); Alephisto (D. 
Chamberlain) ; Zady Anne (Annie M. Shepherd) ; 
Sesame (Lilian F. Baxter) ; S¢xfence (G.S. Tanner) ; 
Trion (F. Mabel Brinford) ; and Zhe Ow/ (Andrew 
H. Hamilton). 


DESIGN SYMBOLICAL OF SUMMER. 
(B XXXIV.). 


The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
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Malvolio (Olive Allen, 53 Newshane Drive, Liver- 
pool). 

The SEconp Prize (Halfa-guinea) to Pan 
(Fred. H. Ball, 40 Peel Street, Nottingham.) 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Jsca (Ethel Larcombe, Wilton Place, St. James’s, 
Exeter) (¢//ustrated) ; Ace of Hearts (Edith Ewen) ; 
Agua (Miss E. A. Lilley); Curlew (Lennox G. 
Bird) ; Camu (Charles Gale); Chat Noir (A. 
Leete); Hump (C. A. Horrell); Jason (John 
Thirtle) ; AZ, S. 7; (May S. Tyrer); Wiles (Alice 
Balch) ; and Rep (Edwin A. Phillips). 


DESIGN FOR THE COVER OF A CLUB GAZETTE. 
(B XXXV.). 


The awards in this competition are unavoidably 
held over. 





SNAPSHOT OF BirDs IN FLIGHT. 
(D XIX.). 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Columbia (Harry Wanless, 31 Westborough, Scar- 
borough). 

The Seconp Prize (Halfa-guinea) to Mask 
(Thomas Kent, Albert Square, Kirkwall, N.B.). 

Honourable mention is given to Bime-bve (Maurice 
Egerton, 9 Seamore Place, Mayfair, W.), 
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FIRST PRIZE (COMP. B XXXIV.) 
“MALVOLIO” 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE. 


“T ADVISE you to give it up as a bad 
job,” said the Lay Figure. ‘“ You'll 
never get a beautiful London by taking 

thought about it. What of beauty you do get will 
be due to accident and to—decay.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said the County 
Council A‘sthete, with some warmth. “Surely, 
it’s all a question of organisation, and I maintain 
that if you give the few men of taste in authority a 
free hand, they’ll make you a beautiful London in 
a generation or so at the most.” 

“IT suppose, then,” answered the Lay Figure, 
scornfully, ‘to your mind Paris is entirely a beauti- 
ful city, and Vienna?” 

“Not entirely, perhaps; but they’re not bad 
models to go upon. Still, it will be a disgrace to 
modern England, which has become so essentially 
the home of art, if she can’t improve on both.” 

“Let us waive Paris and Vienna,” interjected 
the Man with a Clay Pipe. “They confuse the 
issue. For my part, they’re good enough for me. 
But clearly that’s not the point. The point is that 
neither the County Council, nor any other power, 
temporal or spiritual, will be able to do for London 
what the municipalities of Paris and Vienna have 
done, respectively, for their cities. Our cursed 
independence bars the way.” 

“Exactly,” said the Lay Figure. ‘We may 
leave Paris, in any case, out of the question. The 
colossal schemes of Baron Hausmann owed more, 
doubtless, to a commercial than to an esthetic 
impulse. No matter. This is beside the mark. In 
Paris you can, for an artistic or outwardly artistic 
purpose, get unity of aim. In England you'll 
never get unity of aim so far as an esthetic enter- 
prise goes. Moreover, does not every attempted 
improvement in our streets and public buildings 
resolve itself into a matter of jobbery? The 
Englishman thinks first of all, not of the beautiful, 
but of business. Any schemes for beautifying 
London would undoubtedly resolve themselves 
into sordid schemes of personal enrichment, or at 
all events into schemes on the part of the authori- 
ties to subserve the pecuniary interests of friends. 
Whether the men selected were artists or not would 
not weigh for a moment.” 

“ Certainly,” adventured the Journalist, “ history 
bears you out. From the days when Christopher 
Wren wanted to make a beautiful London until 
to-day, vested interests and monopoly have always 
proved omnipotent.” 

‘“Do you mean to say, then,” said the County 
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Councillor, “London has nothing of beauty to 
show? How about the Embankment, with Somerset 
House and Waterloo Bridge ; how about Piccadilly 
and the Green Park ?” 

“Entirely,” interjected the Lay Figure, “the result 
of accident. Moreover, if some big syndicate, 
with sufficient interest to carry the House of Com- 
mons, were to lay its soiled fingers on the Green 
Park and Piccadilly, or on to Waterloo Bridge and 
Somerset House, they would be sacrificed, not with- 
out a protest from a small section of the people, 
it is true, but too small to prevent the mischief. 
Westminster Abbey itself may be safe, but it nar- 
rowly escaped being dwarfed and smothered up by 
one of your precious money-making syndicates the 
other day.” 

“ But surely,” exclaimed the R.A., “ there is some 
hope of beautifying London when the Academy 
has set the example of devoting the liberal bequest 
of our late President to the erection of artistic 
memorials, monuments, drinking-fountains, public 
seats >—we have even remembered the lamp-posts.” 

“ Bah!” growled the Art Reformer, “ what’s the 
use of talking cant? You'll give the commissions 
for these things to your own nominees, men who 
had become thoroughly commercialised before 
they were in the position to receive them, and if 
you're building your hopes of beautifying London 
on any humbug of this sort, you’re doomed to dis- 
appointment. Look at the Royal Exchange busi- 
ness. There’s a solemn warning for you! And 
mind, what I say applies to any official and sta- 
tionary organisation—even the County Council. 
Your precious organisations for the advancement 
of art have already to my knowledge stunted, and 
in some cases killed outright, some of the most 
sensitive and promising art growths, both in the 
abstract and in the personal sense.” 

“It comes to this, then,” summed up the Lay 
Figure, with the decision of conviction: “ London 
will never be beautified by design, because before 
any body of men, however much they might possess 
the genius and enthusiasm for such an enterprise, 
could hope to be entrusted with it, they would 
have to learn the ways of business; to have 
clipped the wings of enthusiasm, and docked the 
ears of genius in the pillory of public opinion and 
commercial usage. What you will have of beauty 
in London will creep into it unawares, like a thief 
in the night. And for the rest, you must now, as 
heretofore, trust to the kindly offices of Nature, 
which abhors ugliness, and if you give her time, 
will make beautiful the most hideous inventions of 
man.” 
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The Work of IW. 


REY- 
BY A. 


HE WORK OF W. 
NOLDS-STEPHENS. 
L. BALDRY. 


ALTHOUGH the most obvious ten- 
dency of the present-day demand for art work 
is to drive the producers into the narrowest type 
of specialism, and to limit each one’s effort to 
certain classes of achievement, there are happily 
still active amongst us some few artists who have 
both the inclination and the capacity to rebel 
against these restrictions, and to strive for wide 
independence of thought and practice. These 
men refuse to be bound by the popular fancy, or 
to give way to influences which cramp and pervert 
They hold 
strongly the creed that the true mission of the art 


the assertion of their individuality. 


worker is to prove himself capable of many things, 
to show that he has an all-round knowledge of the 
varieties of technical expression, and a practical 
acquaintance with many methods of stating the 
ideas which are in his mind. Instead of seeking 
to find one particular direction in which they can, 
by scrupulous attention to business, secure an 
extensive custom, and instead of making up their 
minds to continue for the rest of their lives active 
only in the repetition of that one idea which proves 
to be acceptable to a large section of the public, 
they regard their successes in one branch of art 
only as incentives to widen their scope, and as 


justifying them to aim at achievements equally 


Reynolds-Stephens 
successful in other branches. Among the many 
men who are content to plod along a beaten track, 
seeing nothing of the attractive prospect on either 
side, and ignoring all invitations to tempt fortune 
by excursions into unknown regions, these restless 
spirits stand out as valuable exceptions. They 
play an important part in the economy of the art 
world, for they keep alive the love of experiment, 
and encourage that desire for progress which would 
soon die out if the popular inclination to bind all 
artists down, each to his particular pattern, were 
generally accepted. 

Therefore to every one who thinks carefully and 
deeply about esthetic questions there is no more 
fascinating subject for study than the methods 
employed by the all-round man in working out 
He 
has always something fresh to say, some new hint 


the problems presented by his profession. 


to give about old ideas; and the suggestions he 
has to offer are constantly worthy of consideration, 
because they open up wider possibilities of practice 
and make for a better grasp of artistic essentials. 
By watching the various stages of his progress an 
excellent idea can be gained of the comprehensive 
ness of art in the broad sense and of the multipli- 
city of opportunities that are open to the intelligent 
student of great principles. Every new departure 
he attempts, every fresh experiment in methods or 
processes, has its value as a demonstration of the 
opinion of a thinker who is not ashamed of his 
insatiable curiosity and has no hesitation in setting 
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The Work of W. Reynolds-Stephens 


DETAIL OF CHIMNEY-PIECE, 


before other people the visible proofs of his never 
ending speculations. The wider the ground he 
covers the more important the lesson he has to 
teach, and the more significant is the display of 
his personality. If he carries his investigations to 
their logical extreme and alternates between paint- 
ing, sculpture, design, and those other forms of 
craftsmanship that call for sound appreciation of 
practical details, he provides what is actually a 
personal commentary on the art opportunities of 
his time, and throws the light of his own indi- 
viduality upon the many phases of artistic belief. 
He shows us, indeed, how in the mind of one 
careful thinker the whole range of zesthetic oppor- 
tunity can be analysed, and how each special 
device can be employed to give the right expression 
to each one of his intentions. 

It would, perhaps, be difficult to find a more 
instructive instance of the unrest of a nature domi- 
nated by the craving for a mastery over artistic 
methods than is provided by the career of Mr. W. 
Reynolds-Stephens. His experiences serve as a 
kind of object lesson in versatility, and illustrate 
effectively the resource of a man whose ambitions 
are not narrowed down by considerations of com- 
mercial expediency. Nothing akin to specialism 
plays any part in the policy of his working life. 
No idea of making himself a popular favourite by 
constant repetition of the same formula, and by 
harping so persistently on a single string that at 
last he could gain recognition as the one exponent 
of a particular harmony, has ever perverted the 
sincerity of his professional effort. All roads seem 
to him to be worth following if only they lead to a 
goal important enough to justify the expenditure of 
energy necessary for reaching it. He finds his 
greatest pleasure in change of direction and in 
variety of performance, not because an unstable 
conviction urges him to be constantly running after 
new fancies, but because he realises that there is 
no type of production which is not worthy of the 
attention of an artist who has sufficient judgment 
to draw the right distinction between effective 
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triviality and sterling zstheticism. The common- 
places of art do not attract him, for they offer him 
no scope for invention, and the hum-drum routine 
of the profession is distasteful because it leads at 
best to merely mechanical proficiency without 
vitality or originality. What he wants is room to 
expand ; and if, as he enlarges his borders, he can 
make new discoveries, he grudges none of the 
labour needed for turning them to full account. 
This anxiety to make himself independent of 
fashions in art was a very evident feature even of 
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his student life. His course of training was marked 
by the same desire for comprehensive knowledge 
that has controlled the entire course of his mature 
practice. He was born, in 1862, in Canada, but 
left that part of the world in very early childhood, 
and was educated in England and Germany. Like 
so many other men who have taken high rank in 
the artistic profession he was destined for a very 
different career, and his boyhood was passed in 
pursuits quite unlike those which he has since 
adopted. The particular vocation for which he 
was considered to be fitted was engineering, doubt- 
less because he gave evidence even then of that 
constructive sense which has played since a part of 
great importance in his art work; and until he 
reached the age of twenty years the possibility of 
any change in his occupation was not contemplated. 
But then his craving to become an artist proved 
irresistible ; and, despite his prospects of success 
as an engineer, he abandoned a post of some con- 
siderable value to launch himself upon the sea of 
troubles which is popularly supposed to be always 
ready to engulf the aspirant for artistic fame. 

From 1884 to 1887 he was a student in the 
Royal Academy Schools, and while there he made 
it quite clear that lack neither of capacity nor 
industry would stand in the way of his progress in 
after life. During these three years he distin- 
guished himself by taking the Landseer Scholar- 
ship for sculpture, and prizes for a set of figures 
modelled from life, and a model of a design, as 
well as another award, in painting, for a design 
for the decoration of a public building. This 
decoration he was, in accordance with the custom 
of the Academy, commissioned to carry out in a 
permanent form. The place selected for it was 
a wall-panel in the refreshment room at Burling- 
ton House, and, as events have proved, the choice 
was a most unfortunate one. The space which 
was allotted to the young artist is so situated 
that any kind of painting applied to it is doomed 
inevitably to destruction. Through the wall itself 
passes the flue from the kitchens beneath the 
refreshment room, immediately below the panel 
is a large coil of hot-water pipes, and on either 
side of it are two large ventilators. Obviously, 
any mural decoration exposed to the changes of 
temperature unavoidable with such surroundings, 
and raked constantly by blasts of hot air laden 
with London dust, would soon cease to be any- 
thing but a grimy caricature ; and this piece of 
work, though Mr. Reynolds-Stephens completed 
it so recently as 1890, has already become a ghost 
of its former self. It has had to be cleaned so 
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often and so violently that what remains of it now 
is only the preparatory under painting, and as time 
goes on more dust and more cleansing will pro- 
bably remove even these lower strata of the picture 
and leave the wall once more a surface of bare 
plaster. That this would be the fate of his design 
he pointed out to the Council of the Academy, 
and he received from them a promise that steps 
should be taken to amend matters, but this pro- 
mise has never been fulfilled. 

The first appearance of Mr. Reynold-Stephens 
as an exhibitor in the Academy galleries was made 
in 1885, while he was still a student in the schools. 
His contribution, which began a series that has 
continued without a break until the present time, 
was a water-colour drawing, 4 Vadley near the Sea ; 
but it by no means foreshadowed any devotion on 
his part to the particular class of art which it 
represented. Indeed in 1887 he appeared not as 
a painter but a sculptor, for he exhibited a statuette, 
Pigeons ; and although another water-colour draw- 
ing, Summer, was hung in the following year, 
sculpture again occupied him in 1889, when his 
chief works were a high relief, Zruth and Justice, 
and a low relief, Zhe Women of Amphissa, an 
adaptation in the form of a long frieze from the 
picture by Mr. Alma Tadema, for whose studio 
the work was executed. A wall fountain showed 
in 1890 his inventive power and his skill in the 
application of decorative principles ; and then for 
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five years he set himself to establish his reputation 
as an oil painter. He exhibited in succession four 
great allegorical compositions, Summer, Pleasure, 
Love and Fate, and Jn the Arms of Morpheus, 
splendid designs stated with superlative vigour, 
and marked by exquisite qualities of line and 
colour arrangement. They put him at once 
among the few modern artists who have a true 
appreciation of the possibilities of pictorial decora- 
tion, and they revealed him as the possessor not 
only of extraordinary capacities as a draughtsman, 
and a singularly acute sense of technical subtleties, 
but also as a colourist who could carry out compli- 
cated harmonies without mannerism or half-hearted 
compromise. He found another direction in 1895 
for his Academy picture that year was a portrait ; 
and then in the following spring he returned to 
sculpture and exhibited a small bas-relief, Happy 
in Beauty, Life and Love, and Everything. 

Since then he has sent to the Academy no pic- 
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tures, but has confined himself to modelled work 
of various kinds. Even in sculpture he plays upon 
the many forms of expression of which the art is 
capable, and is ready to treat it in any way by 
which he can gain effects unlike those at which he 
has already arrived. For instance, in 1897, he 
produced an exquisite little piece of silver work, a 
bon-bon dish, which was worthy of a place among 
the best examples of a craft that has never lacked 
eminent followers ; and in the same exhibition in 
which this dainty trifle was placed he showed a 
bronze panel—Zhe Sleeping Beauty—that was 
purely an achievement in modelling according to 
the best traditions. In both contributions his 
complete understanding of appropriate technicali- 
ties was indisputable, and there was no sign of 
failure on his part to draw the right distinction be- 
tween the methods applicable to each type of 
production. The bronze bas-relief suffered, how- 
ever, from the conditions under which it was shown 
at the Academy. Planned 
as it was expressly to fill a 
space over a chimney- 
piece, of which it was an 
essential part, reason de- 
manded that it should not 
be separated from its set- 
ting, and so it was sent up 
for exhibition fitted into a 
model of the chimney-piece 
itself, which had been de- 
signed by Mr. Norman 
Shaw. But the Council in 
its wisdom decided that 
the model was inadmiss- 
ible, and required that the 
panel should be detached 
and hung upon the gallery 
wall without any setting 
whatever. Of course the 
effect of this indefensible 
revision of the artist’s in- 
tention was to rob his work 
of half its meaning, and to 
make its particular charac- 
ter barely intelligible, but 
as the autocrats at Burling- 
ton House offered him no 
alternative between the 
mutilation of his design 
and its exclusion from the 
show he had to accept the 
position. 
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another year he hardened his heart and prepared 
for the Academy a fresh illustration of his theories 
about the necessity for an intimate connection 
between a work of art and its setting, forming 
at the same time a resolution that he would be 
represented in the exhibition by nothing but the 
What he chose 
as a subject for the exercise of his ingenuity 
was a piece of furniture designed for the display, 
under proper conditions, of the small bronze 
panel which he had exhibited in 1896. He con- 
structed a stand of carved wood, a column with a 


complete expression of his ideas. 


revolving top, and carrying a swing arrangement 
which would admit of the relief being adjusted at 
any angle that might allow it to be seen to advant- 
age in a room with ordinary lighting. This stand, 
with its enrichments in bronze and copper, was a 
decorative object of very considerable beauty, as 
well as an excellently devised piece of construction, 
possessing in high degree the artistic quality of 
fitness for its destined purpose ; and fortunately its 
right to consideration as a complete achievement 
proved great enough to convince the Academy 
authorities. not this 
Spring thrown any strain upon the prejudices of 


The artist, however, has 
the Council, for what he has contributed to the 
show at Burlington House, a statuette of Sir 
Launcelot and the Nestling,is not in any way opposed 
to the traditions of the place, although it is, at the 
same time, a very worthy example of craftsmanship 
and of remarkable quality as an exercise in the 
technicalities of metal work- 
ing. 

To study the craftsman- 
ship of Mr. Reynolds- 
Stephens it is, however, 
best to turn to his 
achievements _ that 
appeared in the Arts and 


many 
have 


Crafts Exhibitions, and to 
examine the specimens of 
domestic and ecclesiastical 
decoration which he _ has 
provided in many places. 
From these an even more 
suggestive insight into his 
variety of resource can be 
obtained than from the list 
of Academy works with 
their contrasts of method 
and subject. They show 
him not only as an execut 
ant who has mastered the 


most intimate details of his 


CUSHION 


IN APPLIQUI 
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profession and has the judgment to apply them 
each in the right way, but they also reveal the 
fertility of his mind and the wide range of his 
imaginative faculties. In his love of symbolism and 
the use he makes of explanatory emblems in his 
designs is seen his love of poetic imagery, im- 
pelling him to carry to completeness his mental 
inventions with the same minute care that he 
bestows upon the perfecting of the tangible object 
to which his hand gives form. 

No better instance of this combination of 
qualities could be quoted than the mantelpiece 
which he has created as a setting for his picture 
Every part of this piece of work has 
its particular appropriateness and explains some 
part of his intention. The motive of the pic- 
ture is suggested in the floral forms introduced 
in the moulding of the mantelshelf, the roses 


Summer. 


typify the light of summer, the poppies drowsy 
heat, the sweet pea the fragrance of the air; 
while below the details of the fireplace have their 
special significance, emphasising the sacredness 
of the hearth and pointing the meaning of the 
motto adopted, “ Here build with human thoughts 
a shrine.” The canopy over the grate is intro- 
duced as a symbol of shelter, beneath which men 
may meet for thoughtful conversation, the little 
trees each springing from a heart are emblems 
of thought issuing from hearts cheered to open by 
the warmth of the fire, and the standards support 
ing the canopy are formed in the shape of a St. 
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George’s cross, to point the situation of the hearth 
in‘an English home. In everything he does there 
is the same earnestness, and whether he is engaged 
upon a decorative adjunct to a modern house like 
his other mantelpiece with the S/eeping Beauty 
panel, or a piece of church furniture like his altar 
frontal, or upon a stained-glass window, he is always 
consistent in his manner of working. His designs 
become, as it were, arguments, didactic in their pur- 
pose, and with a sort of literary undercurrent that 
gives them an almost dramatic meaning. Each 
one provides food for thought and appeals as 
definitely to the intellectual faculties of the people 
who examine them as to their esthetic instincts. 
He gives nothing which he has not thought out, 
and suggests no idea that he has not analysed and 
tested by the light of reason. 

Yet his symbolism is in no 

way restless or self-assertive, 

and is scholarly without 

being ponderous. It adds 

to his art an air of elegant 

completeness, perfecting it, 

and rounding it off with a 

subtle touch of harmony ; 

and it never goes astray in 

the direction of merely pur- 

poseless imagery. That it 

should be so admirably 

balanced and yet so rich in 

its variety, is its completest 

justification. 


RANTZ M. 
MELCHERS. 
BY POL DE 
MONT. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK, 
who, better than any one, 
has appreciated the value 
of repose, assures us that of 
all modern painters Mel- 
chers has best succeeded in 
rendering, by the simple 
reproduction of une maison 
avec les volets verts, une 
porte entrouverte au bord 
dune eau dormante, un petit 
jardin dans Tfattente du 
dimanche, as much quiet 
beauty as the greatest poets 
and the greatest thinkers of 


all times and ages. And ‘* DIMANCHE” 


perhaps more than these. This thoroughly Dutch 
and Flemish characteristic is the principal feature 
of his talent. 

That which he does not owe, however, to his 
Dutch and Flemish origin, and which nevertheless 
forms a remarkable trait in his character, is the 
intellectuality of his drawing on the one side, and 
the delicate distinction of his colouring on the 
other. His repeated visits to Paris, and his friend- 
ship with the Symbolists and Mystics of literature and 
art, have undoubtedly developed his intelligence ; 
while a careful study of Japanese art, especially 
that of Hirosjiege and Utamaro, has influenced 
him as a colourist. Without taking these influ- 
ences into account it is somewhat difficult to 
appreciate at first the strange views of fields and 
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towns that he has been exhibiting 
since 1890 at various exhibitions 
in Brussels and Paris, entitled Zes 
Simples, Les Bourgeois, Les Aristo- 
crates. Many people will, moreover, 
probably fail to find pleasure in a 
work of his that has recently been 
published, entitled “L’An.” Any 
one who takes up this book should 
begin by silencing his own realistic 
or naturalistic opinions, and should 
only regard the work of this artist 
with the sincere desire to under- 
stand andenjoyit. A considerable 
difference lies between the illustra- 
tions and the descriptions of 
“T/An.” The months, as Braun 
describes them, might be nowhere 
or anywhere, but as Melchers 
shows them to us in his draw- 
ings, they are only like those in 
Holland. ‘Thus we have the wide 
green meadows with the most 
beautiful cattle in the world, and 
the lonely dreamy “Polder” in 
Walcheren, and the drowsily sleep- 
ing town of Veere. Melchers does 
not only copy nature, he explains 
it, though of course all his pictures 
do not display equally artistic 
qualities. 

In some of his coloured engrav- 
ings Melchers seems to have been FROM A PAINTING BY FRANTZ, MELCHERS 
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father and other members 
of his family were all watch- 
case engravers, and from his 
earliest youth he was accus- 
tomed to use the graving- 
tool. His first laurels were 
won at the Académie des 
Beaux Arts of Geneva. In 
Paris he studied under the 
celebrated medallist, An- 
toine Booy, and afterwards 
he visited Italy, where the 
taste for sculpture developed 
itself in him almost to a 
passion in studying the 
works of the Renaissance 
masters. On his return to 
his native country, M. 
Landry determined not to 


** ROZE, ROZE MEIE” 
FROM A PAINTING BY FRANTZ MELCHERS 
(Jn the Collection of M. Charles Hayem, Paris) 


making an effort to enlarge our conventional con- 
ception of landscape. To confess the truth, none 
of our modern Dutch and Flemish artists had 
hitherto succeeded in showing a real landscape 
of hayfields and houses, gardens and trees, as 
Frank Brangwyn has depicted the Holy Land, 
or as William Estall the meadows of England. 
Hitherto they had given us nothing but pieces 

samples or fragments of landscapes, real and 
unreal. 

One might even go further and maintain that 





it would be almost impossible for any foreigner 
to form an accurate opinion of the beauties of 
our picturesque flat land, under its ever-changing 
skies, with the fleecy white clouds floating across 
a pale blue sky, if he had never travelled in 
Flanders. Neither could he do so if he had only 
studied the pictures of some of our best known 
landscape painters. 
PoL DE Mont. 


SWISS MEDALLIST: M. F. 
LANDRY. BY L. FORRER. 


M. Lanpry holds a foremost posi- 
tion among the medallists and sculp- 
tors of Switzerland. Born at Le 
Locle (canton Neuchatel) in 1842, his childhood 
was spent amid surroundings which could not 
fail to impress his mind with love for art. His FROM A PAINTING BY FRANTZ MELCHERS 
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imitate but to create, and to be himself in his own 
works. 

During his artistic career, M. Landry has had to 
impress on medals and plaquettes all kinds of 
subjects and a manifold variety of feelings ; labour 
and the labourer have always been a favourite 
theme of study for him; he shows sympathetic 
interest for the lowest grades in the strata of 
society and brings them also, as they have a right 
to be brought, within the compass of his genius 
and within the scope of his art. 

M. Landry is the designer of the new Swiss twenty- 
franc piece, which forms a new departure in the 
art of coinage. Helvetia is represented with the 
features of a Swiss maiden, portrayed from nature ; 
in the freshness and energy of her expression, she 
symbolises a vigorous, valiant, and industrious 
nation ; her eyes, full of hope, contemplate with 
pride the lofty summits which have witnessed six 
centuries of freedom and progress ; a true daughter 
of the Alps, she wears a necklet of edelweiss, which 
adds grace and charm to the picture. 
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M. Landry’s medals are real works of art. 
Under his hand the bronze attains a rare supple- 
ness. The portraits of Agassiz, the great natura- 
list, and Fritz Berthoud, the distinguished Swiss 
novelist, are treated, according to the personality, 
either in very bold or low relief. The gifted 
writer’s characteristic head, his picturesque costume 
and headdress, remind one of the Florentine types 
of the Renaissance. Agassiz’s head is that of the 
savant ; the lofty forehead denotes the thinker ; the 
look is that of the keen observer of nature ; great 
kindness and nobility of feelings are revealed by 
the delineation of the mouth and chin. 

It is not only in the modelling of the subjects 
that a vast improvement is noticeable on the 
modern medal. M. Landry and the great artists 
of our day have realised that an artistic effect can 
be obtained by a clever disposition of the legends 
and variation in the style of the letters. Formerly 
inscriptions displayed such uniformity, being 
struck on the flans with the same puncheons, 
that, instead of adding to the merit of the medal, 





A Swiss 


they gave it a stamp of commonplace, in some 
cases, of a very disastrous character. The same 
applies to the other accessories which are required 
to explain with clearness the part or rdéle of the 
various figures in the design; they should be 
original, whilst preserving a thoroughly modern 
character. This our artist has sought to render on 
the reverse of a medal commemorating the cen- 
tenary of the foundation of the Ca/sse de Famille 


MEDAL BY F. LANDRY 


Meuron. The armorial bearings represent the 
three branches of the family, who have contri- 
buted to the fund intended to relieve necessitous 
old age or help young people wishing to devote 


MEDAIL 
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PLAQUETTE BY F. LANDRY 
themselves to study, as is shown on the obverse 
of the medal, where the personification of Charity 
is seen, placing her hand in that of a youth, 
whilst her other arm rests on the shoulder of an 
elderly man. 

In the Award medal of the Republic of Neu- 
chatel, the type clearly indicates its purpose. 
The Republic appears with the features of a 
young female ; a child before her presents to hera 

tablet on which she inscribes the words Au Mérite. 

There is nothing far-fetched in that composition ; 

its very simplicity helps the general effect. The 

tasteful cartouche on the reverse, suspended on 
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branches of oak and laurel, is intended to receive 
the name of a citizen, who by conspicuous acts of 
courage or devotedness, or also by extraordinary 
achievements in the domain of science or art, has 
deserved well of his country. 

The best shots at Swiss federal or cantonal 
shooting festivals always receive, beside the cups of 
honour and other prizes, official medals. These 
have hitherto been, from an artistic point of view, 
of very commonplace designs—a female holding a 
carbine, an old Swiss warrior with his arquebuse, a 
William Tell about to shoot the apple off the head 
of his son, &c. In the medal commemorating the 
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Federal Tir of Neuchatel, which took place last 
year (July 1898), M. Landry has departed from the 
old routine, and thus marked a new and thoroughly 
modern idea of commemorating and representing 
a great national féte. Not less than the new 
twenty-franc piece, this work has been the object 
of sharp criticism and 
vigorous attacks, which, 
however, have not had the 
effect of discouraging the 
artist. His production is 
original in its conception 
and a great achievement 
as regards the execution. 
On the obverse, we find 
a group of marksmen, 
civilians, and soldiers, and 


j RS 
a realistic representation “i 
of the Swiss shooting ee .cill 


stands of the nineteenth 
century, with the modern MEDAL 
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arms, the different types of riflemen, &c.—in a word, 
a picture of the Swiss people at its great national 
festival. This is certainly more worthy of being 
preserved as an historic record than the repetition 
of well-known emblems and mottoes. The reverse, 
with the armorial shield of Neuchatel, heraldic eagle, 
flags, and in the background a view of the castle 
and mountains behind, has a most picturesque and 
charming effect. 

M. Landry deserves high praise for his achieve- 
ments and untiring efforts to improve the style of 
medallic art ; a great future still lies before him, 
and surely his best reward for years of patient 
and persevering labour must be the honour of 
having signed the coinage of his native country, 
and handed down to future generations for their 
contemplation truly Swiss productions of high 
artistic merit. L. FORRER 
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LEAVES FROM 
THE SKETCH-BOOK 
OF MORTIMER MENPES 


In the recently completed 
series of oil portraits and 
pencil drawings represent 
ing Mrs. Brown Potter in 
many characters that she 
has played on the stage, 
Mr. Mortimer Menpes'’ 
work lacks none of those 
qualities of colour and 
technical resource to which 
he has so often attained 
before. Fortunate in his 
model, he is also happy in 
his interpretation of an 
extremely picturesque per 
sonality, and altogether the 
collection is as persuasive 
an account of its artistic 
merit as it is fascinating by 
its novelty. The accom- 
panying drawings are re- 
produced from Mr. Menpes' 
preliminary sketches made 
in connection with the 


above-mentioned series. 
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Character Sketch. “The Picture Hat” 
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WORKBOX THE 


ARTS AND 
EXHIBITION. 
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HE HOME 
INDUSTRIES 
BY ESTHER 


THosE who have visited the exhibition 
of the Home Arts and Industries Association year 
by year will quickly recognise those features of 
interest which have become associated with certain 
class-holders and the districts they have worked. 
We know, for instance, that we may expect good 
metal vefoussé from Keswick and Five-mile-town, 
and from Mrs. Waterhouse’s pupils at Yattendon ; 
from these also sound joinery and wood-carving, as 
well as from the large class at Southwold. We shall 
look for wood-inlay from Stepney and Pimlico, and 
from Bolton-on-Swale, through the efforts of the 
Hon. Mrs. Carpenter and the Hon. Mabel de 
Grey; for good textiles and tapestries from 
Ashridge, Aldeburgh, Windermere, and from the 
Haslemere industries organised by Mr. and Mrs. 
Godfrey Blount ; and for leather-embossing from 
Miss Bassett’s and Miss Baker’s classes at Leighton 
Buzzard and Porlock Weir; while the little group 
of workers inspired by Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Watts 
at Compton and Limnerslease may be counted on 
for something worthy in the direction of terra-cotta 
modelling and the minor decorative branches of 
church architecture. The mortuary chapel in their 
own village (described in the Stupio for September 
last), on which these students have been engaged for 
some time, should now be near completion. Judging 
from the beautiful little altar here shown (page 103), 
and other portions that have already been seen, the 
building should be a monument of what sincere and 
patient craftsmanship can do with limited resources 


EDWARD FORD 


under teachers like these. 
The altar is of terra-cotta, 
modelled in small panels, 
each by a different mem- 
ber of the class. The 
designs, by Mrs. G. F. 
Watts, are simple, but full 
of delicate symbolism, and 
vary from each other just 
sufficiently to interest with- 
out wearying the worship- 
pers’ eyes. The decora- 
tion of the reredos consists 
of a copy of Mr. Watts’s 
well-known picture, Zhe 
All-pervading. 

Passing along the stands 
laden with handiwork from 
all manner of obscure and 
quaintly-named corners of the British Isles, the 
previous standard of excellence seemed well 
maintained, and even challenged by some of the 
One of the healthiest symptoms 


MABEL DE GREY 
Pimlico Class 


HON. 


newest classes. 
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LETTER-BOX 
DESIGNED BY THE HON, MRS, 
INLAID BY NATHAN FAWELL 
Bolton-on-Swale Class 
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INLAID CHEST 


observable amongst the exhibits was the increased 
production of useful commodities, and the corre- 
sponding decrease in merely ingenious ornaments 
and dric-a-brac. Hence we were spared that most 
mischievous development of industrial shows, the 
“utilisation of waste,” in which ingenuity and 
patience are exhausted in applying remnants of 
material to purposes for which they are wholly 
unfit; and there were fewer of the bazaarlike 
“fancy articles” in which fancy of the most 
vagrant sort has closed all doors by which true 
imagination might enter and fire the godhead of art. 
A very encouraging number of exhibitors reached 
that point of vision at which “the hand refrains,” and 
through the discipline of reticence and sympathy 
“the soul attains ” some measure of its ideal. 





LEATHER-COVERED CHEST BY ARTHUR SMALLBONES 
Leighton Buzzard Class 
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DESIGNED BY THE HON. 
INLAID BY JOHN REASON 


MABEL DE GREY 
Pimlico Class 


The workmanship in most of the classes improves 
steadily year by year. The Southwold cabinet- 
makers still rank high in this respect ; their splendid 
technique has already been commended in these 
pages. In the metal-work there was greater homo- 
geneity of construction and design, and there were 
very few good things spoilt by bad setting. A 
handsome refoussé plaque from Five-mile-town 
came rather dangerously near this mishap with 
its commonplace fluted edging; and the little 
screen from Yattendon, which we reproduce, 
did not sit quite comfortably on its frame, though 
its lightness and daintiness of execution in no way 
belie the traditions of the class. But the oak chest 
and cupboard from Mrs. Waterhouse’s design were 
thoroughly admirable pieces of craftsmanship, and 

their steel hinges and fittings, simple in 
form and unspoilt in surface, made a rich 
harmony with the natural surface of the 
wood. The honours of the execution of 
these works are divided between Charles and 
George Allum, G. Bastow, Tom Green, Tom 
Matthews, Alfred Pizzy, Charles Kent, and 
Charles King. 

A very promising class of metal-workers is 
to be welcomed from Newlyn, whence came 
the excellent fender we illustrate, made by 
R. Hodder from J. B. Mackenzie’s design. 
The construction was conspicuously good, 





Another very attractive fender 
came from the Keswick class, 
and illustrated very happily the 
proper use of natural forms in 
decoration. It of flat 
pierced brass, with three cats 
couchant—as the heraldists 
would have it—broadly out- 
lined in the cutting. This 
fender, admirably constructed 
by Joseph Spark, is from a 
design by Harold Stabler, to 
whom further praise is due for 
three beautiful hot-water jugs, 
which we illustrate, made in 
hammered brass and copper 
by Thomas Spark. 

In designing for pewter and 
heavier appli- 


was 


for somewhat 
cations of brass and copper, 
Williams still the 


tutelary genius of Five-mile 


John is 


town. The designs of so able 
and judicious an artist must 
alike the 
more ad- 


be invaluable to 
novice and to the 
vanced craftsmen, for they 
have a breadth and dignity 
which cannot fail to 
react well upon the growing 


The 


of line 


style of the executant. 
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EMBROIDERED PANEL 
Haslemere Class 


DESIGNEI 


exhibits of this prolific little 
Irish community included a 
very pleasing copy of an old 
lantern by Patrick Roche, a 
door-plate in hammered cop- 
per by Thomas Adams, the 
plaque in hammered brass 
above referred to, from a de- 
sign of mushrooms by John 
Williams, executed by J. B. 
Wilson, and a number of mugs, 
candlesticks, and other light 
decorative furniture by Robert 
Mitchell, W. J. Walker, T. Cum- 
berland, and Arthur Adams. 
In the Christchurch class J. 
Early showed some simple but 
unconventional sconces with 
hanging extinguishers in ham- 
mered brass. There was very 
little wrought-iron work ; the 
best was by Edward and Ernest 
Edwards, of East Wretham, 
Norfolk. 

In the wood-carving classes 
held under the Kent County 
Council in ten villages, the 
difficulty as to design was 
very apparent. The work 
was prolific and ambitious, but 


poor in ideas. A_ visiting 


) BY THE HON. MABEL DE GREY 


INLAID BY LEWIS FORD 


Pimlico Class 
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beginners too much 
licence, either in the 
invention or the 
choice of a task. 
‘lhe more experienced 
teachers have frankly 
recognised this, and PLAQUE 
w i t h ad m i rab le DESIGNED BY MISS WATERHOUSE 
EXECUTED BY GEORGE LOADER 
modesty and good etal Ue 
sense have restricted 
their pupils to copying good models, 
existing in public collections or supplied 
by competent modern designers. It 
COPPER DISH requires no little judgment to apportion 
DESIGNED BY MRS, WATERHOUSE these in such order as to make for 
EXECUTED BY FRED CROOK genuine progress in the class ; in short, 
Yattendon Class to circulate set designs 
; among average stu- 
designer or organiser 
might be of great COPPER JAR DESIGNED BY MRS. WATERHOUSE 
service during the : : EXECUTED BY JOHN FISHER 
coming year. The ; Yattendon Class 
vigorous little classes 
at Southwark — Red 
Cross and Bankside, 
S.E.—are hampered 
by the same problem. 
It must be admitted 
that some of the best DISH 
work in wood, metal, DESIGNED BY MRS. WATERHOUSE 
and leather is done EXECUTED BY H. BRANSDEN 
Seme etek designs Yattendon Class JASE DESIGNED BY MRS. WATERHOUSE 


EXECUTED BY H. BRANSDEN 
which come as old Yattendon Class 


friends to the annual reunion. Only those 
who have struggled with mixed classes of 
beginners know the 
difficulty of getting 
original forms or 
decorations from 
the students them- 
selves. In the pre- 
sent state of indus- 
trial art, a new idea 
—which should be 
the starting-point of 
every creation — is 
the last thing at- 
tained even by the 
skilled and _intelli- 
gent mechanic ; and 
this defect is not 
covered by sacri- 


Oo 


VASE 
DESIGNED BY 
MRS. WATERHOUSE 
EXECUTED BY 
HARRY SMITH ficing quality to DISH DESIGNED BY MRS. WATERHOUSE AND 


Yattendon Class variety, and giving AMYAS WATERHOUSE 


ites EXECUTED BY HARRY SMITH Yattendon Class 
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ALTAR. DESIGNED BY 
MRS. G. F. WATTS 
CARRIED, OUT BY PUPILS 
OF THE COMPTON CLASS 
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HOT-WATER JUGS DESIGNED BY HAROLD STABLER 
EXECUTED BY THOMAS SPARK Keswick Class 


dents without falling into something like the board- lady who exhibited Dignity and IJmpudence at 
ing-school routine, in which we know that the young Christmas will achieve Ze Sanctuary in the mid- 
summer term. But the committee are for- 

tunate in having among the class-holders 

themselves designers of rare and delightful 

ability, such as Miss Mabel de _ Grey, 

Mrs. Carpenter, and Mrs. Hodgson, whose 

taste and enthusiasm in the art and craft of 

wood-inlay sustains the work of this branch at 

a notably high level. In the Pimlico and 

Stepney classes and at Bolton-on-Swale some 

very careful and effective pieces of decoration 

have been done. ‘The best items were a dainty 

little workbox in which unimpeachable crafts- 

manship by Edward Ford does due honour to 

Miss de Grey’s design ; a panel for a dining- 

room overmantel by the same artist, laid in rich 

but mellow-coloured woods by Lewis Ford ; and 

a letter-box with a bright little design of turkeys 

by Mrs. Carpenter, carried out by Nathan 

Fawell. In the same group must be mentioned 

two benches well constructed and decorated by 

Arthur Toyer, Geo. Butler, W. and N. Fawell, 

and a bookcase by Walter Smales, all from Mrs. 

Carpenter’s designs ; also an oak chest with a 

MEWSPAPER RACK DESIGNED BY J. WILLIAMS very original and humorous design called Scanda/ 
EXECUTED BY T. ADAMS —a group of old women sending gossip by 

Five-mile-town Class the birds—designed by Miss de Grey and 
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executed by John Reason ; and an eggcup-stand 
with a decoration of cocks and hens, designed 
by Miss May Barker and inlaid by Herbert Shaw. 
From Little Gaddesden the simple and well- 
built cupboards inlaid with designs by Mrs. 
Hodgson were conspicuous for breadth of treat- 
ment and richness of colour. The executants 
were A. Johnson, G. Clifton, W. Fountain, and 
W. Fenn. 

Among the textiles, the Haslemere peasant 
tapestries deserve especial praise for steady 
development on bold yet wisely unpretentious 
lines. Under the tuition of Mrs. Godfrey Blount 
the villagers have learnt to set simple appliqué 
patterns with accurate finish, and often with 
surprisingly rich effect. Their work should be 
greatly helped by Mrs. Joseph King’s weaving 
industry in the same district, through which some 
very fine and substantial fabrics are now being 
produced. Mrs. Denison’s spinning and dyeing 
classes at Ashridge are doing excellent things, 
and furthering the use of vegetable pigments. 
The same praise of colour applies to Miss Gar- 
nett’s large class at Windermere, who have made 
some very successful experiments in a mixture of 
linen and silk. In embroidery and other fancy 
needlework the London classes show deft and 


COPPER SCREEN DESIGNED BY MRS. WATERHOUSE 
EXECUTED BY ROBERT LOADER 
Yattendon Class 


conscientious hands, especially in the Honor Club 
and the Soho Club for Girls. 
The girls trained by Miss Bassett at Leighton 
Buzzard have achieved a quite enviable reputa- 
tion for embossed leather, equalled if not sur- 
passed by their friendly rivals, the fishermen of 
Porlock Weir. One of the most interesting 
exhibits in this group was the binding of an 
édition-de-luxe of Spenser’s “ Shepheard’s Calen 
dar,” designed by Miss Bassett and executed by 
Minnie King, who also made the praiseworthy 
copy of a leather casket at South Kensington 
Museum. A similar box by Arthur Smallbones, 
and a smaller one by Ada Coster, were very 
well decorated and put together. The work of 
Philip Burgess was the most distinguished pro 
duct of Miss Baker’s class at Porlock Weir, 
ride aeemtetin tr tee any @ssee notably in some large embossed panels for a hall, 
EXECUTED BY W. J. WALKER and a handsome travelling writing-case with a 
Five-mile-town Class decoration of flying seagulls, and the inscription 
105 
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“As cold water to a thirsty soul, so is good news 
from a far land.” Both these exhibits were of Miss 
Baker’s design. 

A word may be permitted on a point of order. 
There is a tendency to ignore the origin of a 
design which has become the property of the 
association, and is described on the labels as 
“H.A.LA.” This hardly seems an adequate 
acknowledgment to such helpers as Mr. Voysey, 
Mr. Cave, Mr. Spooner, Mr. Benson, and the 
ladies who have from time to time supplied original 
designs. There appears no reason why any piece 
of art should cease to be duly attributed to its 
author because he has generously given the copy- 
right for the members’ common use. 

In such an exhibition much creditable work 
must perforce remain unnoticed; there was, for 
instance, a considerable show of Mr. Harold Rath- 
bone’s “ Della Robbia” pottery from Birkenhead ; 
and in the humbler paths of industry the sound 
and durable work of the Saxmundham_basket- 
makers certainly deserves mention. One con- 
scientious craftsman may often in this way become 
the starting-point of a new industrial life ; and it is 
in this light that one sees the wisdom of the com- 
mittee in maintaining the geographical classification 
of the work. In the present century the associa- 
tion of places with particular industries has become 
almost a farce. We know that a great deal of our 
“‘ Sheffield cutlery” is now made elsewhere, and 
that the same degeneration has affected our textiles, 
from Kidderminster carpets to Honiton lace. One 
of the first battles of industrial reform is surely for 
the principle of honesty in the naming of goods; 
and the Home Arts and Industries Association are 
undoubtedly right in trying to restore the just and 


COPPER FENDER 
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reasonable pride of place to their craftsmen. The 
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cultivation of this spirit will raise the whole move- 
ment to a more professional level, and redeem it from 
any lingering reproach as to the charity that covers a 
multitude of zesthetic sins. ‘The organisation does 
undoubtedly help a number of capable but variously 
handicapped amateurs, who could not otherwise 
compete in the market. But whatever be the 
motives which sustain devoted teachers amid the 
discouragements of their task, neither to these nor 
to any incidents of its fulfilment must the critic 
lend a sympathetic ear. This way lies the senti- 
mental cu/-de-sac into which the sweepings of the 
art-world have been gathered from all time, by 
such as cherish little Tommy’s painting-book 
because he is such a beginner, or find a subtle 
charm in a bad basket because its maker was blind. 
To judge a piece of art upon its merits is the first 
principle of criticism, and to invite such judgment is 
the wish of every serious artist and craftsman. It 
remains for those who sympathise with the aims of 
the association to convince the ordinary purchaser 
that home-made goods of genuine value already await 
him in the market, and to encourage him by all 
means to seek and prefer them. There should no 
longer be any excuse for an English lady to clothe 
herself in shoddy material, or for her lover to buy 
her engine-turned jewellery at the ordinary trade 
shop. How far more gracious is the gift that bears 
the stamp of humanity in all its parts—a free, 
sincere, and intelligent utterance of the joy of 


living ! 


mission of Messrs. Dowdeswel 


BYAM SHAW 
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HE ART OF 1899. PART III. 
THE INTERNATIONAL EX- 
HIBITION AT KNIGHTS- 
BRIDGE.* BY J. STANLEY 
LITTLE. 

Ir was really quite a brilliant thought, nothing 
less than inspiration, on the part of the Council 
of the International Society of Painters and 
Gravers to print on the cover of their catalogue 
the dictum of a respectable fossil among critical 
organs, which sapiently dismisses the exhibition as 
“a large and not particularly pleasant gallery.” Is it 
because it is large it is not particularly pleasant ? 
and if not, in what default does it incur the 
reproach? There are certainly no risky pictures 
on the walls ; there is scarcely one that would fail 
to pass muster before the bar of Mrs. Grundy. It 
has been further said that most of the work is ten- 
tative—beginnings and promising strivings. Mani- 
festly the highly-groomed, stippled-up canvas, the 
ideal of the Forty, is conspicuous by its absence. 
I think I am right in saying that a landscape by 
Mr. H. W. B. Davis is the only picture by a member 
of the Academic body in these galleries. No, I am 
wrong. I had forgotten Mr. J. J. Shannon’s portrait 
group; dexterous, dainty, and of assured excellence. 
What we do find at this show is a moderately 


* In addition to reproductions of works at the Inter- 


national Exhibition, several of those exhibited at other 


Galleries, which were crowded out from the May number, 


are included amongst the illustrations to this article. 
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tepresentative exhibition of our more distinguished 
outsiders, and if we except three or four of the older 
R.A.s and half-a-dozen recent recruits to the 
Academy, what do we expect to find worth seeing 
at the Academy save the work of outsiders? There 
are, it is true, far too many omissions from the ranks 
of our most brilliant painters at Knightsbridge ; 
but we are thankful for those included. In brief, 
the exhibition is refreshingly pleasant; only a 
benighted monopolist could stigmatise it as un- 
pleasant. 

Having said so much to refute an uncalled-for 
reproach, it behoves me to add that neither the 
constitution of the Society (as to its Council and 
its honorary membership) nor its exhibition justifies 
the present use of the title “ International.” Again, 
from all one sees and all one learns it would be rash 
to assume that the men who dominate this show are 
really desirous of creating 
an effective rival to the so- 
called national exhibition at 
Burlington House. It may 
be so: I hope it is, because 
if it is not, the Society has 
no raison @Wétre. At the 
present nfoment it has about 
as much right to style itself 
“international” as _ the 
Academy has to dub itself 
“national.” It cannot be 
held that its raison @étre is 
to provide a home of refuge 
for the vefusés of the Royal 
Academy, for, as I have 
said, many of the most 
notable men who are sys- 
tematically ignored or 
snubbed by that institution 
are looked for in vain at the 
International. 

To come to the pictures. 
The superiority of the show 
is evinced by the fact that 
there is scarcely one which 
does not merit particular 
attention. The cool chas- 
tity of Mr. W. M. Chase’s 
Dieudonnée will, of course, 
put an arbitrary limit on the 
number of its admirers ; 
nevertheless, its admirable 
technical qualities will be 
generally recognised by 
painters. Mr. Da Costa 
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obviously set himself to paint drapery effectively 
in Za Robe Blanche; his performance justifies 
his aim. Mr. Alfred Withers’ 4 Breton Road 
sustains the promise his work has shown for some 
little time past. The brushing is so loose and 
spontaneous in James Maris’ 4 Dutch Harbour, that 
we absolutely feel the place this highly accomplished 
painter depicts. ‘This picture is scarcely paint. 
Even finer, both from the painterlike and zsthetic 
point of view, the same artist’s Zhe Sisters is pro- 
bably the most beautiful and in every sense valu- 
able picture in the exhibition. It possesses that 
extraordinary quality, that strength of technique 
which may be said to excuse the compilers of the 
catalogue for describing it as an oil. Not lacking 
in tenderness, nor in many of the essentials of finely- 
wrought work, Mr. G. Sauter’s Maternity owes 
something, remotely no doubt, to the influence of 
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JEWEL-CASE (OPEN) (/uternational) 


Eugéne Carriere. Clever, too, especially in the 
drawing and movement of the hands, Mr. Sauter’s 
Sonata (The Hambourgs) is juxtaposed with an 
interesting study of Edwatd and Nina Greig by 
Mr. G. S. Kroyer. Mr. James Guthrie isa painter 
of parts. His portrait of Mrs. 7: A. Brown is, 
perhaps, scarcely so strong in painterlike qualities 
as his sensitive picture of a gentlewoman, J/rs. 
Watson, whose comeliness has gained as much as 
it has lost with the advance of years. Quite admir- 
able, too, especially in quality, colour, and arrange- 
ment, Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen’s A/iss Sydil 
Waller is distinctly one of the best portraits in the 
exhibition. Mr. Richard Jack cannot complain 
that his light is hidden under a bushel. Samples 
of his art have been seen in sufficient numbers this 
year to enable one to form a fairly accurate judg- 


ment as to his powers and limitations. Mr. Jack 


is a portraitist of de- 
cided promise, and in 
the Countess of Stam 
ford he has been happy 
in securing a sitter of 
grace and distinction, 
an advantage denied 
to him in some of his 
recent subjects. The 
exhibition is rich in 
portraits ; rich in num- 
bers, and in the quality 
of the work. Almost 
without exception they 
justify themselves as 
works of art. They 
are by no means of 
the order we are ac- 
customed to hurry past, 
with what despatch we 
may, at the older ex- 
hibitions. Antonio de 
la Gandara paints an in- 
tense-looking lady pos- 
sessing remarkably fine 
eyes—eyes which have 
the knack of following 
one round the North 
Gallery, where the pic- 
ture hangs. Mr. William 
Nicholson shows a por- 
trait of Mrs. Nicholson, 
and a woodcut, printed 
in colour, of the Prince 
of Wales, which in all 
worthy 


BY ALEXANDER FISHER 


essentials is 
to rank with that marvellous picture of the Queen 
which brought Mr. Nicholson fame. Possibly, for 
downright cleverness, Robert Brough’s loosely- 
painted and boldly-conceived portraits take the first 
place, though no doubt they are ranked with the ten- 
tative and immature work by the “ bigots of an iron 
time.” Mr. T. Graham’s An Jialian Girl might 
have been painted by a pre-Raphaelite Brother ; in 
any case it was not painted yesterday. Mr. McLure 
Hamilton’s Henri Rochefort is marked by the 
strongly individual accent discernible in everything 
Mr. Hamilton paints. Mr. John Lavery’s portrait 
of a majestic-looking lady seated on a Louis-Seize 
sofa, her beautiful shoulders becomingly revealed 
in an elegant décolletage, is not only a magnificent 
piece of painting, it has a certain nobility—not 
merely the nobility inherent in the subject, that if 
it should exist Mr. Lavery is generally happy in 
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preserving—but the nobility which belongs to a fine 
and enduring piece of work. Few French painters 
have enjoyed so large a measure of recognition in 
England as M. Blanche, and assuredly the praise 
accorded him, if it has erred a little on the side of 
generosity, has been in the main well earned. 
Still, the present writer, conscious though he is of 
the technical merits of M. Blanche’s work, its 
assurance, its fidelity, its reticence, its freedom 
from all"those tricks of workmanship by which a 
cheap effectiveness is gained at the price of truth 
and dignity, cannot deny that his canvases lack 
something from the point of view of esthetic 
charm—a temperamental lack perhaps it is, which 
leaves him cold in front of his canvases. It may 
be confessed, heresy though it be to say so, that 
Mr. Sargent’s work leaves the same uneasy sensation 
of incomplete satisfaction. The pride of assured 


PANEL (R.A.) BY LEON V. SOLON 


workmanship seems to arrogantly assert itself, 

and to push aside, as unworthy of consideration, 

those humbler qualities which find their expres- 

sion in witchery of treatment. ‘To say this is 

not to say that M. Blanche’s Mrs. Cyril Mar- 

tineau falls short of being a notable performance. 

Mr. Francis Howard has also painted this 

lady. Direct enough, Mr. Sauter’s portrait of 

Mr. Henry Muhrman almost suggests that the 

artist has attempted to emulate the rugged 

virility of his sitter’s methods in this admirable 

picture. Widely different, Mr. George Henry’s 

; f George Burrell, Esq., may be said to have a 

| 2 ae ‘ superficial resemblance to a cunningly-wrought 
i® vA ® ta 4 
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piece of needlework. This canvas is evidently 
something of a four de force. Mr. Henry is 
more himself and more satisfying in Zhe Pearl 
PANEL (R.A.) BY LEON V. SOLON (Continued page 121.) 
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PORTRAIT OF THE COUNTESS 
OF STAMFORD. BY 
RICHARD JACK (/nternational) 
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PORTRAIT OF MISS SYBIL WALLER 
BY MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN ( deternationat) 





“MATERNITY.” BY 
G. SAUTER 


(/nternational) 





PORTRAIT OF MRS. WATSON 
BY JAMES GUTHRIE 
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Necklet, and in the portraits of Mr. Justice Darling 
and Mr. Arthur Brogan. Mr. C. W. Furse 
never falls short of being dignified, and his art 
frequently attains distinction. He has an eques 
trian picture of his father, the Archdeacon of 
Westminster. 
does not necessarily connote that all that is best in 


To specialise the foregoing portraits 


the department of portraiture has been mentioned. 
There are Renoir’s Madame Maitre ; an excellent 
portrait by Harrington Mann, and a still more 
excellent portrait group; a cleverly-painted and 
eminently satisfactory representation of a lady 
holding a black hat in her hand by Mouat Loudan ; 
a delicate and, for all its finesse, sprightly portrait 
by W. G. von Glehn. Gustav Klimt is far more 
acceptable in A Lady in Pink than in Fadlas 
Athene. 
stand as a symbol for many a goddess, but not for 
the omniscient Minerva. Albert André’s Za Pro- 
menade and David Muirhead’s Vanity are practi- 


This distinctly uninviting creature might 


cally portraits —the first represents a vivacious 
young woman on the path of conquest, the second 
a young woman preparing herself to take that 
path. 
would be impossible to gather so interesting a 
exhibition of the 


In dismissing portraiture I will say that it 


group of pictures from any 
Academy, New Gallery, or Saciety of Portrait 
Painters. 

At the Academy land- 


scape scarcely exists this year, and there is little 


Then as to landscapes. 


enough in this branch of art at the New—by 
which, of course, I mean landscape which has any 
interest for the amateur. At the International, 
despite many unaccountable omissions, the case 
is different. The Glasgow men, to the fore in 
portraiture, are also well represented in landscape. 
They have been called the /afisserie school, and 
there is just enough truth in the implied reproach to 
give it piquancy. Nevertheless, the landscapes of 
such men as James Paterson, Grosvenor Thomas, 
J. Reid Murray, J. Whitelaw Hamilton, E. A. 
Walton, are distinctly refreshing productions, none 
the less so because the art of this school, speak- 
ing generally, seems to transport us to the old 
Champ de Mars Salon—that is to say, to an Ex- 
hibition of the Société des Beaux-Arts. 
from this clever school, so well able to look after 


itself, several of the best of the Southrons are 


But apart 


represented—men, too, who have followed in their 


art a more eclectic standard than their Northern 
rivals. 

The development of modern landscape has, of 
course, been marked by a seesaw movement be- 


tween this country and France and the Netherlands. 


of 1899 


Now it is England which is uppermost, as in the 
days of Constable and the Norwich school; then 
itis France, the Barbizon men‘to wit ; and again it 
is the Netherlands and Scandinavia, as at the pre- 
sent moment. But such a painter as Mark Fisher, 
seen in a magnificent example of his virile art, 
Chalk Cliffs, Sussex, and T. Austen Brown, whose 
entirely delightful At the Farm Ferry is among 
the triumphs of the show ; and Julian Olsson, whose 
Winter Landscape runs Fritz Thaulow 
James Aumonier, not quite at his best in An O/d 
Chalk Cliff, but admirable for all that; Alfred 


Withers, a coming man; Henry Muhrman, a 


hard ; 


painter of exceptional insight and assured perform- 
ance, who has not yet come by his own; James 
Charles, of whom the like may be said ; Leslie 
Thomson, a poet if I know one; Charles J. 
Watson, Oliver Hall, G. 
Wetherbee, Alfred Hartley, Herbert Goodall, Wil- 
liam Padgett, Bertram Priestman, Robert W. Allan, 
Arthur Tomson, A. S. Hartrick, J. S. Hill 


his degree, though manifestly not each in an equal 


Macaulay Stevenson, 


each in 


degree so far as power and capacity go, carries on 
the best traditions of landscape art without bowing 
to the shibboleth of any school or passing fashion, 
and each, while reserving to himself independence 
of thought and freedom of treatment, acknow- 
ledging a becoming obligation to the achieve- 
ments. of the great masters who have gone 
before. 

The landscape art of the Continent is fairly re- 


presented. Fritz Thaulow, well to the fore, with 


interesting and agreeable work by Ménard, Baert- 


soen, Pissaro, Grasset, Fromuth, Fragiacomo, 


Zugel, and others. There are two Sisleys which, 
in common with several canvases and drawings, one 
has seen before. There are two oil-paintings by 
Monet, sufficiently representative of that master’s 
style. It is taking one’s life in one’s hands to say 
so, but for my part I am extremely glad that Monet 
and his numerous artistic progeny are not rampant 
at Knightsbridge. Monet, like Manet, deserves 
all honour for having discovered, or rather redis 
covered, certain elemental truths about the science 
of painting; but one Monet, pure and undefiled, 
is enough. His pictures belong to students, 
not to amateurs. Fantin-Latour’s Roses ; Oppler’s 
Music ; Vallotton’s Sed/ing Fruit ; Neven du Mont’s 
Piccadilly ; Vuillard’s Coin d’Intérieur; Charles 
Cottet’s Ze Jour de Deuil, are all works demanding 
detailed notice. But my space is well-nigh ex- 
hausted, else I might repeat what all the world 
agrees upon, and sing once again the praises of 
Mr. Whistler. There is no necessity. Mr. Whistler 
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is an axiom. The weird school is represented in 
Frank Stuck’s Das Meerweih and Gustav Klimt’s 
Pallas Athene. D’Espagnat’s) Baigneuses is by 
far the finest nude, though Renoir’s Bathing, 
Bruckman’s By the Fountain, Sichel’s A Bather, 
and B. Davies’ The Waterfall, are all deserv- 
ing of notice. Decorative art is not particularly 
strong. Walter Crane sends the Fate of Pro- 
serpine, and Gerald Moira exhibits his /e/eas 
and Melisande. Admirable is Mrs. Swynner- 


PORTION OF POSTER FOR ‘*‘ THE ONLY WAY” 
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ton’s Summer Music, and full of vitality George 
McCulloch’s Caliban and Ariel. 1 like very much, 
too, Mr. E. A. Walton’s Sundial, Mr. Cadby’s 
lighter fantasies, and Mr. H. M. Livens’ Fow/s. 
In sculpture and the applied arts there is plenty 
of excellent work. Rodin is again represented ; 
and although the exhibition of drawings and prints 
is not quite so complete as it was last year, it is a 
highly important one. 
Jas. STANLEY LITTLE. 
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(From our own 
Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—The 

Holland Fine 

Art Gallery is 

certainly doing 

its best to keep 

up the excellent reputation 
which it established by its 
first exhibition. At present 


it is occupied by a fresh 
collection of pictures which 
are almost without excep- 
tion admirably representa- 
tive of the best effort of 
the modern Dutch school, 
and are extremely attractive 


as examples of sound tech- 
nique and judicious expres- 
sion. Nothing trivial or 
commonplace appears, and 
quite a number of the 
works rank as artistic 
achievements of the first 
importance. One of the 
most notable is a_ large, 
freely-painted sketch, Zhe 
Hearth, by James Maris ; 
and scarcely less worthy of 
attention are the brilliant 
colour study, A /apanese 
Lady, by G. H. Breitner, 
The Cradle, a very ably 
treated interior by A. Neu- 
huys, and the drawings of 
M. Bauer. Some land- 
scapes in oil and water- 
colour by G. Poggenbeek, a 
reserved and sombre sea- 
scape by T. H. de Bock, 
and some smaller pictures 
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HIGH MAss, BURGOS CATHEDRAL 


and drawings by Josef Israels, Mauve, Bosboom, 
and W. Maris, greatly help the show. 


At the French Gallery a monumental canvas 
by a noted master made a centre of interest 
in an exhibition of very high quality. Turner’s 
Raby Castle, Yorkshire, a superb example of his 
finest and most accomplished achievement, 
appeared to represent the British School at its 
best, and gave visitors to the gallery an excellent 
chance of comparing his robust method with the 
daintier artifices of Corot or the more formal pre- 
conceptions of Troyon. In this way, and as an 
illustration of the practice of the French roman- 
ticists, Corot’s Danse des Nymphes was scarcely 
less significant than the Rady Castle ; and Troyon’s 
Driving Geese was equally acceptable as an 
avowal of one particular phase of artistic belief. 
The juxtaposition of three such canvases was 
most instructive ; and as with them were shown 
other works of leading masters, the collection 
altogether was exceptionally valuable as an 
educational display. 


The majority of our readers will be familiar with 
the subtlety and charm of Mr. Martin Harvey’s 
fine performance at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre 
of Sydney Carton in “ The Only Way.” A clever 


BY P. FLETCHER-WATSON 


performance deserves a clever poster, and this has 
been supplied by Mr. John Hassall. 
tion of it appears upon the opposite page. 


A reproduc- 


Mr. P. Fletcher-Watson, whose drawing, High 
Mass, Burgos Cathedral, is reproduced, is well 
known as the founder and first President of the 
Australian Academy of Arts, an association that 
has done much to spread a taste for art in the 
colonies. He is a sincere and skilful artist, with a 
sound knowledge of technical essentials, and has 
exhibited good work from time to time in this 
country. 


Mr. Mortimer Menpes has, as usual, something 
fresh to say in the exhibition of his work which is 
now open at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Gallery. In 
addition to the portraits of Mrs. Brown Potter 
referred to on page g1, he is showing a few 
coloured etchings, among which is to be noted a 
very successful portrait of Sir Henry Irving, and 
also some pencil drawings, faintly tinted with colour, 
which illustrate an original adaptation of a device 
which was fashionable many years ago. 


M. Paul Helleu is exhibiting some extremely 
characteristic etchings and pastel drawings at 
Mr. Dunthorne’s Gallery, delightful examples of his 
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curiously artificial but extremely attrac- 
tive work. Many of them are portraits 
of pretty children, and elegant young 
women whose fashionable graces he has 
a knack of treating most seductively. 
Apart from their subjects, however, these 
examples of his work are full of interest 
on account of the beauty of technical 
performance which they display. They 
are handled with consummate skill, and 
have in the highest degree the charm that 
belongs to exquisite craftsmanship. 





Some very important pictures by great 
foreign artists have lately been on view 
at Messrs. Obach’s Gallery—canvases by 
Corot, Jacque, Diaz, Rousseau, Troyon, 
Harpignies, and other men of like con- 
viction. Hardly anything was included 
in the collection which was not marked 
by technical merits of the most notable 
kind, and the general atmosphere of the 
show was eminently impressive. The 
one picture which overshadowed all the 
rest was a magnificent landscape, 7he 
Harvest Moon, by Daubigny, one of those 


EMBROIDERED PANEL 
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AINSWORTH 


BY PHILIP AINSWORTH 


superbly constructed and 
exquisitely understood re- 
cords of nature which he 
could, at his best, produce 
with a degree of mastery 
that scarcely any of his 
contemporaries could 
equal. Its qualities of 
handling, its subtlety of 
atmosphere, and charm of 
colour, were quite super- 
lative, and its presence in 
the show added a touch of 
rare distinction to a col- 
lection already remarkable. 


Up - to - dateness is not 
usually a feature of designs 
intended for embroidery, 
and it is with all the more 
pleasure, therefore, that we 
give illustrations of two 
panels by Mr. Philip Ains- 
worth, which show a dis- 
tinctly modern feeling. 











FROM AN AUTO-LITHO- 
GRAPH. BY JEAN VEBER 
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BY J. R. COOPER 


M. Benjamin Constant’s portraits, shown during high, and will be placed in St. Augustine’s Square, 
June in the galleries of the Fine Art Society, gave, Bristol, on a pedestal of polished stone, with four 
as a group, a much better impression than it has decorative panels representing the four charitable 
been possible to derive from the isolated examples _ societies of Bristol founded by Edward Colston. 
of his work which have been seen of late years at 


the Academy. The collection consisted 
of twenty-one canvases, two of which, JZ. 
Paul Sohége and Madame Emma Calvi, 
were full lengths, and the rest half 
lengths or bust portraits. Perhaps the 
finest piece of painting in the show was 
the picture of JZ, Le Comte Vitali, a very 
strong and ably characterised study of a 
well marked personality ; but as a digni- 
fied rendering of a refined type the head 
of Monsieur Chaplain was hardly less 
remarkable. The selection of subjects 
was thoroughly judicious, for all sides of 
the artist’s capacity were illustrated, and 
examples of each of his various points 
of view in portrait painting were included. 
Within the comparatively narrow limits 
of the collection an excellent summary 
of his all-round strength was provided. 


ANCHESTER.—We 
have pleasure in giving 
illustrations of some 
recent work by Mr. John 
Cassidy, including the 

admirable bust of Mr. George Milner, 
now at the New Gallery, London, and the 
bust of the late Sir Charles Hallé. The 
statue of Edward Colston, of which an 
illustration is also given, is over 9 feet 


BUST OF GEORGE MILNER, ESQ., J.P. BY JOHN CASSIDY 
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Mr. J. R. Cooper’s coloured bas-relief, of which city 
an illustration is given, was exhibited at the Man- han 
chester Spring Exhibition. The subject is taken sent 
from the Canterbury Pilgrims. E. W. havi 

assis 

RISTOL.—The Spring Exhibition of the | 
pictures by West of England artists justl 
brought together a collection of works oy 
ants 


ranking very much higher than any 

previous exhibitions in this city. 
Amongst those who sent pictures were Mr. 
Stanhope A. Forbes, Mr. Frank Brangwyn, Mr. 
T. C. Gotch, Sir Wyke Bayliss, and a number 
of other well-known painters. The Academy has 
now an increasing and representative member- 
ship, and appears to have quite cast off the 
amateurishness from which it so long suffered. 
A feature of the show was the Monday and 
Wednesday afternoon musical recitals, which 





STATUE OF EDWARD COLSTON 
BY JOHN CASSIDY 


proved highly successful, the double 
claims of painting and music drawing a 
large throng of visitors to the galleries 
on those days. With their Art Union, 
too, the committee were most suc- 
cessful: they were able this year to 
increase the first prize to the value of BUST 
#150, the picture selected by the 
winner being Light in the West-Lyons 
Cathedral, a delicate and beautifully 
drawn work by Sir Wyke Bayliss, 





| P.R.B.A. 

| 

At last, although matters are at pre- 

| i i ide her 
sent in an embryonic stage, some idea re, 
of establishing a municipal Art Gallery gaini 





is slowly gaining ground. Already Sir 

W. H. Wills has purchased a fine canvas, 

BUST OF THE LATE SIR CHARLES HALLE BY JOHN CASSIDY and is only waiting to present it to the Th 
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city till the corporation provide a place in which to 
hang it. At present the Bristol Academy is pre- 
senting a free exhibition to the public, local artists 
having come forward nobly with gifts of canvases to 
assist in swelling the number of pictures already in 
the possession of the committee ; but it is felt, and 
justly so, that the lack of a municipal gallery in a 
city of this size is a standing disgrace to its inhabit- 
ants and their corporation. 


BUST OF MARK TWAIN BY 


IENNA.—In the course of the past 
four months there has been a suc- 
cession of modern art exhibitions in 
Vienna. Excellent foreign art is now 
displayed at almost every exhibition 

here, but it is the home product that is steadily 
gaining ground and deserves particular attention. 


The Secessionists are making admirable progress, 





and under the auspices of the architects, Messrs. 
Olbrich and Hofmann, well seconded by Messrs. 
Moser, Engelhart, and others, they contrive to 
give to the decorative arrangement of their build- 
ing a fresh character with every new exhibition. 
This shows a spirit of enterprise and good judg- 
ment which cannot fail to act beneficially on the 
public in general. It moreover helps to stimu'ate 
the progress of the modern art of this country in 
a wholesome manner. 


Plastic art was exhibited 
on a large scale by an 
over-life-size plaster group 
(by the sculptor Arthur 
Strasser) representing Marc 
Antony driving a chariot 
drawn by four tame lions. 
This large group will be 
executed in bronze and 
placed in a public square 
between the two National 
Museums on the Burg- 
Ring. In addition to this 
the monument erected to 
the memory of the Arch- 
duke Albrecht has been 
unveiled. It is an eques- 
trian statue, of a somewhat 
conventional character, by 
Professor Zumbusch, and 
has been placed in a 
favourable position on the 
high platform in front of 
the Albertina Gallery, the 
famous building, contain- 
ing the fine collection 
of drawings by old and 
modern masters, which was 
presented to the State by 
the deceased Archduke. 





THERESA FEODOROWNA RIES 


Besides these monu- 

mental plaster groups there 
were some interesting portrait-busts in marble, by 
Theresa Feodorowna Ries, a young Russian sculptor 
who has been living for some years in Vienna. 
The lady has been studying for a short time under 
the guidance of Professor Edmund Hellmar, whose 
marble bust she exhibited, besides several others, 
in the exhibition of the Secessionists. At the 
present time the artist is working by herself in an 
independent and vigorous style, to which some 
larger works can bear witness. Her strong in- 
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“LUCIFER.” BY 
THERESA FEODOROWNA RIES 
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dividuality may, perhaps, be best seen in the figure 
of Lucifer, of which we give an illustration on 
page 128. The inscription, “Ebenbild Gottes, 
bist du gliicklich,” gives additional accentuation to 
the original idea of the artist. 


Among the younger Austrian artists who have 
recently come to the front, there are three who 
deserve especial attention—Messrs. Maximilian 
Lenz, Ferdinand Andri, and Max Kurzweil. Mr. 
Kurzweil, after studying for some years in France, 
has returned to Vienna, and is now developing into 
a spirited and even brilliant colourist. The portrait 
of the artist’s wife (illustrated on this page), exhibited 
at the last Secessionists’ Exhibition, shows him at 


his best. The broad handling of the brush, the 
fine modelling and grace of line, combined with a 
certain languor, expressed in the slight drooping of 
the head and curve of the neck, give to the picture 
quite a charm of its own. In regard to colouring 
the contrasts are very bold : a green and blue pattern 
of large flowers on the sofa, upon which the silk 
dress of shining orange spreads out its folds. This 
very strong orange-yellow makes the flesh tints of 
the extended arms and shoulders appear somewhat 
pale and whitish in contrast, the delicate complexion 
of the face being again relieved by the rich black 
hair. Altogether an interesting and novel piece 
of colouring. The artist has solved this difficult 
problem well. 





A PORTRAIT 


BY MAX KURZWEIL 
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DESIGN FOR A NEWSPAPER COVER 


Mr. Lenz gives what may be termed a symphony 
in blue in his large canvas entitled A Day Dream 
(illustrated on page 129). There is a graceful charm 
and a dreamy yet sparkling beauty about this work 
which renders it a fine piece of imaginative painting. 
The dancing maidens are of a distinctly Viennese 
type, slightly idealised into dreamland. The 
sky and the whole keynote of the picture is a 
variegated combination of rich deep blues and 
greens, with the white flowers delicately dotted 
about the meadow. The garlands of the fairies are 
sprinkled with gold, and the whole is cast in the 
fading lines of approaching twilight. 


Quite of a different stamp, very true and power- 
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fully characterised, are the 
studies in pastels of Galli- 
cian peasantry by Mr. 
Ferdinand Andri, of which 
we give an example on 
page 130. The young 
artist has come before the 
public for the first time 
this year with a collection 
of pastels, oil studies, and 
sketches, which betray 
an earnest and vigorous 
talent. 


There was also an inter- 
esting triptych by a young 
Austrian, Ferdinand 
Dorsch, called Zin 
deutsches Lied. A fine 
etching by Mr. Ferdinand 
Schmutzer, giving a life- 
like study of the features 
of the honorary President, 
Mr. Rudolf von Alt, is also 
worthy of praise. Messrs. 
Klimt, Moll, Engelhart, 
Stohr, Roller, and Hanisch 
were likewise seen to ad- 
vantage in several works 
of original _ character, 
though not all of equal 
merit. W. S. 


LORENCE.— 
The Florentine 
Society for the 
Promotion of 
the Fine Arts 

has lately closed its annual exhibition of painting 

and sculpture. The show of pictures was unfor- 
tunately so thoroughly tainted by the merely pretty 
that one would have been glad of even a strident 
note to break the monotony. The work was for the 
most part conscientious, but was flat, wanting in 
atmosphere, quite unenthusiastic. A small picture 
by Giuseppe Ricci stood out, however, for truth 
and solidity. It is entitled Za Questua nell’ Ora- 
forio, and is excellent in its treatment of the white 
dress of the guestuante, of the white cloth on the 
prie-dieu, of the white veils of the children, shadowed 
and toned in the mysterious light of the church. 

The red drapery behind shows the same truth of 

light effect. The heads of the children before 
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whom the gwestuante stands are deliciously fresh 
and characteristic, each with a type of its own. 
This picture was first exhibited in Paris, where it 


received an honourable mention. 


A good piece of purely decorative work is Signor 
Antonio Rizzi’s design for a newspaper cover, with 
its superb white peacock standing out against a 
row of dark cypresses. 


Among the very few works of sculpture exhibited 
we may note Professor Dante Sodini’s bust, Frangaz 


non Flectar. It is really admirable for the bold 
movement of the head and neck, which might 
easily have degenerated into theatricality. There 
is a freshness of impression about the work which 
carries conviction to the spectator. The same 
artist—to whom, by-the-bye, Gladstone sat for his 
portrait—exhibits a medallion likeness of Queen 
Victoria, and an extremely well-modelled bust, 
quattrocentista in its realism, of a Florentine gentle- 
man. 


Societies seem to be epidemic in Italy just now. 

The other day it was the 

Corporazione in Venice, 
now it is the Italian Society 
for Public Art, founded and 
established in Florence a 
short time ago. Its aims, 
however laudable, seem to 
an English mind somewhat 
rhetorically expressed. 
They are: (a) 0 revive the 
love of Art by diffusing a 
taste for it and by promot- 
ing and elevating its cult 
among all classes; (b) to 
apply Art to everything 
that ts of public utility and 
of common use, adapting 
it to the results of scientific 
progress and filling up the 
abyss between the manifesta- 
tion of art and the necesst- 
ties of life ; (c) to see that 
artistic laws be respected in 
buildings, and in objects of 
private use whenever they 
are exposed to the public ; 
(d) to diffuse among the 
public the conviction that 
Art is one of the principal 
Jactors of civilisation and of 
material well-being, and one 
of the most important social 
Junctions, The order is 
certainly a large one. If 
its fine-sounding phrases 
mean anything, they mean 
that this group of artists, 
critics and professors are 
going deliberately to try to 
invert the order of evolu- 
tion by making a people 
consciously artistic before 
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it has reached the stage of 
material prosperity which 
gives leisure for the de- 
velopment of its innate 
artistic tendencies. It is 
just possible, however, that 
by hitching its waggon to 
a star, this society may 
succeed in attaining aims 
less grandiose: in prevent- 
ing the repetition, for ex- 
ample, of such a horror as 
the modern centre of 
Florence with its preten- 
tious houses, dumpy King 
Victor, and colossal figures 
of whitewashed brick and 
iron keeping guard over 
the town which has arisen 
from its ancient squalor. 


The society comprises a 
central committee estab- 
lished in Florence, com- 
posed of a _ Directive 
Council whose President 
is the Syndic of the city, 
and of five Commissions 
which occupy themselves with various phases of the work set forth in the programme: propaganda, 
exhibitions of ancient, 
modern, and _ industrial 
art, financial questions, 
&c. The Commissions 
are responsible to the 
Directive Council. A 
general assembly will 
be held within the first 
three months of each 
year. 


A PORTRAIT BY ANTON PEPINO 


It will be interesting 
to watch the develop- 
ment of the movement: 
to see whether it will be 
able to do any real 
good, or whether it will 
simply give rise to much 
esthetic and superficial 
chatter. 

** A SUMMER EVENING ” BY M. PIETSCHMANN I. M. A. 
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RESDEN.—The German National 

Exhibition does not prove to have 

been selected with the same amount 

of care as the International one of 

1897 (the standard of which was 

quite exceptionally high), but as far as arrangement 
is concerned it is quite equal to it. It virtually is 
our “Academy” or “Salon,” but visitors from 
London are most agreeably surprised at the mise- 
en-scéne here. There are no skied pictures; very 
often there is only one row on a line with the visi- 


tor’s eye, never more than two. Artists exhibit in 


**MOTHER AND CHILD” 
BY PETER POEPPELMANN 


groups ; there is no hotch-potch of irrelevant work. 
The hangings of the walls and even the carpeting 
on the floors are tinted differently in each room, 
to suit the general tone of the works hung there. 


The display of works of applied art is especially 
interesting. There are over a dozen compart- 
ments, and each is fitted up as a room in itself, 
containing only such articles as one would look for 
in that room. A staircase hall by Rose, a children’s 
nursery by Ubbelohde and Bertsch, a bedroom by 
Pankok, a dining-room for a seaside or summer 
residence by Diilfer, and a music-room by Riemer- 
schmied, are all worthy of commendation. These 
artists are all painters and etchers who have be- 
come “art-workers” for the time being. 


The Exhibition embraces as many as five “ one- 
man” shows. A. Hildebrandt, Germany’s “classical ” 
sculptor, has sent his Zuma (for which a special 
little temple-like room was built), and some two 
dozen further works, shown together in another 
C. Seffner, of Leipsic, also has a room to 
himself. He has, among other things, a very 
successful marble bust of Klinger. Klinger is 
allotted a room, which contains his huge canvas, 
Christ in Olympus, two marbles, and a plaster 
model. Finally, Hans Unger and F. Lenbach 
each has a room to himself. 


room. 


If the standard of the paintings as a whole was 
somewhat higher two years ago, it was because the 


Then 


Paris, 


method of collecting the work was better. 
Dresden sent its delegates to London, 
Munich, Italy, &c., each picking out the identical 
work he wanted. This year invitations were sent 
to the corporations and artists, the choice of the 
work being left to them. 


The Karlsruhe Kiinstlerbund’s exhibit is excel- 
lent; that and the Dresden Secessionists’ are 
perhaps the most interesting rooms there. While 
unable to enumerate all the good work by Dresden 
artists, I should like to mention at least a few. 
P. Poeppelmann’s marble group, Mother and Child, 
attracts considerable attention. R. Sterl has con- 
tributed a portrait, a splendid landscape, and two 
very interesting, good-sized canvases of labourers. 
W. Ritter has sent three exquisite landscapes ful} 
of light, colour and sound workmanship. M. 
Pietschmann’s four paintings are rather unequal, 
the most successful and sincere being A Summer 
Evening, with men bathing after sunset in a pool 
shaded by dark trees. G. Miiller-Breslau’s land- 
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scapes are excellent as usual, especially one with a 
woman classically draped, which proves him to be 
an able figure-draughtsman too. 

Among the portraits, two are especially striking. 
A. Pepino’s portrait of a lady is an admirable piece 
of arrangement. All the details have been cleverly 
selected so as to be in harmony with the purple 
dress of the lady, which in its turn has been chosen 
with singular taste to set off the head. It isa little 
symphony of colour. Unger’s portrait of himself 
presents almost opposite virtues, but not minor 
ones. It was done in Sicily, and one can well 
imagine that visions of Antonello da Messina rose 
to his mind’s eye as he worked. There is a simple 
straightforwardness and grandeur of style about the 
portrait. The sunburnt full face contrasts forcibly 
with the white of the jersey and the opaque blue 
of the background, and by reducing the scheme of 
light and shade to its simplest form and setting 
aside all strongly-cast shadows, he has succeeded 
in infusing admirable qualities into his work. 

nm. W. &. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Crisantemes. By ALEXANDRE DE_ RIQUER. 
(Barcelona: A. Verdaguer).—This is a most ex- 
quisitely dainty volume and reflects the highest 
credit on the author and artist, and the printer. 
Almost every one of its “precious” little pages 
contains some design or illustration printed in 
colours, each one of which is fresh and piquant— 
the selection and arrangement of the tints being 
entirely harmonious and satisfactory. Lovers and 
collectors of artistic volumes should not fail to 
secure a copy of this work. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. By JOHN BuNYAN. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. H. R. Hawets. 
lilustrated by GroRGE WOOLLIscROFT RHEAD, 
FREDERICK RHEAD, and Louis RHEAp. (London: 
C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd.).—This edition is rendered 
remarkable by the large amount of labour bestowed 
by the brothers Rhead upon the _ illustrations. 
Over one hundred and twenty important full-page 
compositions and border designs, the quality of 
which is in every respect admirable, are incorporated 
in the work. We could have wished that the founts 
of type employed had been selected with better 
judgment. As it is, the excellent illustrations are 
marred not a little by the anachronism in style 
between them and the letterpress. <A finer quality of 
paper and better printing should have been accorded 
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to such notably good decoration. We trust, in 
justice to the artists’ work, that if another edition 
of the book be calied for these defects may be 
remedied. 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Illustrated by 
HELEN STRATTON. (London: George Newnes, 
Ltd.).— Published in fourteen parts at 6d. each. 
The publishers may be congratulated upon this 
excellent edition of an ever-popular work. The 
four hundred illustrations are full of vivacity and 
charm and add not a little to the value of the 
book. 

Ornament in European Silks. By Awan S. 
Coir. (London: Debenham & Freebody.) Price 
32s. net.—The ornamentation of tissues from an 
historical no less than an artistic point of view is 
a fascinating subject, especially so when the work 
of the Saracenic, Sicilian, and Venetian periods 
are under discussion. The decorative value of the 
work produced in the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries has probably never been 
surpassed, and the characteristics of design in 
those periods cannot be too well known to the 
ornamentist. Mr. Cole has succeeded in bringing 
together in this book a large number of illustra- 
tions of excellent examples of o’d brocades and 
embroideries, respecting which he discourses with 
the intimate knowledge of the subject which he is 
so well known to possess. 

The Life of William Morris. By J. W. MAcKAIL. 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co.). 2 vols. 
Piice 32s.—Mr. Mackail has succeeded in produc- 
ing a most readable and valuable biography of the 
well-known poet, socialist, and decorator. Not 
only has he worked most conscientiously to gather 
every possible item of information that could be 
of service in forming a correct estimate of the 
life and character, aims and abilities, of this notable 
Englishman, but he has so selected and woven 
his facts together as to compel the interest of the 
reader, and to lead him fascinated from page to 
page as by a romance. 

William Morris was an enthusiast whose efforts 
were directed to carry out, untramelled by conven- 
tionalities, the bent of his inclination. Intended 
for the Church, his innate love of art, fostered by 
his friendships and surroundings at Oxford, deter- 
mined him to abandon the career that had been 
selected for him and to adopt that of architecture. 
From architecture he soon wandered into painting 
and poetry, and finally discovered a vacancy in the 
professions which he was well fitted to fill—that of 
decorator. The decorator forty years ago, was, 
strictly speaking, a trader in whom the qualifications 
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of the artist were but rarely present. It lay with 
Morris more than with any other man of his time 
to. perceive the possibilities of the craft and to raise 
it out of the ruts of commonplace commercialism 
into a fine art. That he carried that art to a 
supreme height can scarcely be claimed for him ; 
but that’his example rendered it easier for others 
to surpass him in‘their efforts in the right direction 
must be evident to all. A greater debt is due 
to Morris than: is the 
present day ; but when the civilising spirit of art 
and its universal application shall be recognised 


commonly realised at 


at its true worth by the people at large, then 
will the: pioneer efforts of this remarkable man 
receive the attention and praise which are their 
due. Mr. Mackail has done a good work both for 
present and future generations in chronicling with 
so much sympathy the life of William Morris, and 
we can most cordially recommend his volumes to 
the attention of our readers 

TheChiswick Shakespeare. 
SuHaw. (London: George Bell & Sons.) 
1s. 6d. net per volume.—We have received the 
first two volumes, “The Merchant of Venice ” and 
“Hamlet,” of this most dainty edition. The type 
is readable and well printed, the illustrations are 
happily conceived and suitably executed in har- 
mony with the The title-pages by Mr. 
Moira are quaintly appropriate, and the design in 
gold upon the green cloth cover is attractive. 
But a few years ago such volumes would have 


Illustrated by Byam 
Price 


text. 


been deemed worthy to be considered éditions 
de luxe. To-day the low price at which they are 
offered to the public alone prevents them being so 
regarded. 

Shakespeare's Sonnets. IUllustrated by HENRY 
Ospovat. (London and New York: John Lane.) 
Price 3s. 6d. net.—Mr. Ospovat’s name will be 
familiar to readers of THE Stupi1o as the author 
of some particularly well-conceived and well-drawn 
designs for book-plates which have been presented 
from time to time in its pages. That he should 
turn his attention to the decorative illustration of 
books has been felt to be a foregone conclusion by 
those who have watched the progress of his work. 
His first serious attempt in that direction is, we 
His task 
has been by no means a light one, but he ‘has 
accomplished it with excellent judgment and right 
feeling. His drawings are not merely technically 
good; they have been inspired with true poetic 
We think we can discern a great Suture 


believe, in the volume now before us. 


sentiment. 
for this young artist and we shall look forward with 
pleasurable anticipation to his further efforts. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITION. 
DESIGNS FOR PoTTERY WARE. 
(A XXXIV., XXXV., XXXVI.) 
THE awards in these competitions 
will be announced in a future number. 


DEsIGN SYMBOLICAL OF “ PEACE.” 
(B XXXVI.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Pooscat (Ida F. Ravaison, 31 Greville Road, 
Kilburn, N.W.). 

The Seconp Prize (Ha/j-a-guinea), to M. S. T. 
(May Seddon Tyrer, Southam Villa, Prestburg 
Road, Cheltenham). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Effem Jay (Frank Jones) ; Aalvolio (Olive Allen) ; 
Art et Liberté (Franz Galliard); Shanghei (S. Ruth 
Canton) ; and Veset (Ernest Koie). 


SpeciAL COMPETITION FOR BRITISH COLONIES. 
A LANDsCAPE. 

The First Prize (Zhree guineas) is awarded 
to Purakanui (Peter McIntyre, Koikorai, Dune- 
din, N.Z.). 

The Seconp Prize (Zwo guineas) to Bunge- 
worgorait (Martyn Roberts, Gladstone Road, S. 
Brisbane, Queensland). 

The THIRD Prize (One guinea) to Scallywag 
(Frank Brookesmith, 84 River Street, South Yarra, 
Melbourne). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Flop (Percy F. Hockings); V. A. C. (M. Emily 
Carr); Saki (Isabel McDonald) ; and Zepi Laut 
(E. Lorenz Meyer). 

Stupy OF A Fisu. 
(C XXII.) 

The awards in this competition are unavoidably 
held over. 

(D XX.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Ruth (Miss C. W. Ellis, Summersburg, Shalford, 
Guildford). 

The SEconD PRIZE (Ha/fa-guinea) to Achtung 
(W. S. Corder, 4 Rosella Place, North Shields). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Clodhopper (R. J. Haines); Duffer (Nellie M. 
Paula); Falcon (Hugh Price); Hops (Caroline 
H. Genmer); /a/p (L. Didier des Gachons) ; 
Kennaguhair (Miss Christian H. Curle); Pretty 

oll (Seymour Conway); Sweet Fea (Pauline 
Rochussen) ; Zofenhalem (James P. Jones) ; and 
Viaggiatore (Miss Moore). 
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FIRST PRIZE (SPECIAL COLONIAL COMP.) 


SECOND PRIZE (SPECIAL COLONIAL COMP.) 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE ON LOCAL 
PATRIOTISM. 


“THE absence of local patriotism, by 

which I mean pride in one’s own county, 

town, or village, is to me one of the most deplor- 

able outcomes of centralisation. Art has been a 

great sufferer from this cause. It has destroyed its 
individuality,” said the Lay Figure. 

“Well, you can’t go back to the Heptarchy, nor 
abolish steam locomotion,” said the Man with a 
Clay Pipe, “and as for picture shows nothing 
could be more ghastly than these county exhibi- 
tions.” 

“That is exactly my complaint,” exclaimed the 
Lay Figure, “they are generally ghastly enough, but 
they needn’t be. If, for instance, the men born 
in any given county, or who by living and working 
in it have made it their own, would be true to it 
and send of their best to a local exhibition instead 
of sending the sweepings of their studios, each 
county, or at all events a large proportion of them, 
might have annual shows which would keep up 
a high standard of art in every centre.” 

“But,” said the Man with a Clay Pipe, “a 
prophet hath no honour in his own city, and again, 
a painter must get his stuff to London to put it to 
the test of comparison and competition with the 
art of the whole kingdom.” 

“Of course he must,” answered the Lay Figure, 
“but I am thinking of painters whose work has 
been put to this test. Moreover, loyalty to the 
district which has given a painter his inspira- 
tion is not even strong enough to induce him to 
send of his best to county exhibitions held in 
London. The Surrey Art Circle, with some 
notable omissions, has a large percentage of the 
ablest painters living in Surrey. I have just seen 
its exhibition, and find that not more than three 
or four members have had the decency to send 
representative work. Now, some of the foremost 
landscape painters in the country are permanently 
settled in Surrey, Sussex, and Kent, and yet, neither 
locally nor in London, is it possible to get a good 
show from any of these counties, either collectively 
or individually.” 

“No, and I don’t believe you ever will. Painters 
get very little local support, and least of all in the 
home counties. Moreover, you cannot regard art 
as a local affair at all. Cricketers, pugilists, stock 
rearers, are different. You can get local patriotism 
in sport and agriculture, but not in art. Again, 
the difficulty lies deeper. Whenever, save in one 
notable instance, did you get artists to combine 
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permanently? All my recent attempts have been 
gloomy failures and I can explain to you the 
reason.” The Art Reformer was warming to 
his subject, but the Lay Figure pulled him up 
abruptly. 

“That,” he interjected, “is opening up quite 
another subject, and before we go into it I should 
like to make my meaning plain. There can be no 
doubt that men, and especially landscape men, 
who, whether it be true or not that a painter takes 
away from a scene, as a reader from a book, what 
he brings to it, must owe something to the place 
which has housed him. If you dispute the inspira- 
tion, he at least owes the physical facts upon 
which he has based his pictures to that place. 
But when I complained of the lack of local 
patriotism in the art world, I meant something 
deeper. It is not only that the old spirit is dead 
or nearly so, which made men take a deep interest 
and pride in the beautifying of their own towns 
and villages, but they have lost all interest in pre- 
serving what of natural, archzological and artistic 
beauty may belong to it.” 

“That,” said the Journalist, “is not so bad as it 
looks. ‘The various societies for the preservation 
of ancient buildings and so forth — there are 
half a dozen of them—concern themselves from 
the great centre with these matters, because 
nowadays men go out to seek universal beauty 
instead of being contented with a modicum of it 
at home.” 

“Exactly the trouble,” said the Lay Figure, 
“and exactly my point. They don’t care about 
beauty as an abiding presence, but regard it as 
a thing to be put on and taken off like ‘Sunday 
best.’ Each man, according to his lights, should 
attempt to beautify his immediate surroundings 
and conserve what of beauty has come down to 
him. As for artists if they would be loyal to the 
place which shelters them, instead of hurrying to 
London and throwing their offerings into the 
great cesspool which obscures them, the world 
would be a far happier and more beautiful place to 
live in.” 

“To hear you talk,” growled the Man with a 
Clay Pipe, “one would think all artists were arch- 
angels, and produced works of art simply for love 
of humanity. It is not so. They all have to live 
and find a market for their work. Nobody has 
the courage to buy Zagiish work save from big 
official shows. That’s the case in a nutshell. 


Local patriotism is all very well, but it doesn’t 


” 


pay. 
THE Lay Ficure. 





























FROM AN OIL PAINTING BY 


‘‘FERME EN ZUID-BEVELAND” 
EMILE CLAUS. 
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Emtile 


HE WORK OF EMILE CLAUS. 
BY GABRIEL MOUREY. 


Amonc the few living artists in whom 

Belgium takes pride, and who bear aloft 

in foreign lands the banner of Flemish art, at a 

time when artistic cosmopolitanism is steadily 

weakening the fertile influence of local tradition ; 

among the artists whose characteristic talent and 

temperament deserve to be more widely known 

and appreciated beyond the borders of their native 
land, a foremost place is held by Emile Claus. 

It is to artists such as Claus that Belgium owes 
the enviable position she holds in the modern art 
movement. Few as they are in point of actual 
numbers, they may be considered relatively numer- 
ous when the comparative insignificance of Belgium, 
both geographical and political, is considered ; and 
thus their admirable little 
country has become one of 
the most active art centres 
of the world, capable of 
holding its own, by virtue 
of its enlightenment, its 
vitality, its originality, 
against all comers. “No 
art in Belgium. It has 
left. the country.” So 
wrote Charles Baudelaire. 
The words were unjust in 
1865, and were he alive to- 
day the author of “ Fleurs 
du Mal” would not dare 
to repeat them now. Bel- 
gian art needs no defence. 

It has fought its own inde- 
pendent way, and is now 
recognised, admired, and 
envied all the world over. 
Belgium itself was hardest 
to conquer, for “a prophet 
is without honour in his 
own country”; but when 
Vienna and Berlin, and 
Munich and Venice, and 
even Pittsburg, had show- 
ered their highest distinc- 
tions on the Belgian 
sculptors and painters, 
whose works had aroused 
only a passing curiosity in 
Brussels and Ghent and 
Antwerp, the public dis- 
covered it was time to be 
XVII. No. 77.—AvuGUST, 1899. 


EMILE CLAUS 














Claus 


proud of these men; and this fact once recog- 
nised, appreciation soon became general and 
enthusiastic. 

Emile Claus was born at Vive-Saint-Eloi, in 
Western Flanders, in 1849. His father—Emile 
was the sixteenth child—kept a grocery and pro- 
vision shop by the weir on the Lys, his customers 
being chiefly the boatmen passing to and fro. This 
was not a very favourable soil for artistic instinct, 
but the boy was hardly out of long-clothes before 
he determined to become a painter. By way of a 
start his worthy father, proud at the child’s ambi- 
tion, sent him off to a friend of his at Lille to 
learn—the pastry business! Confectionery may 
be an art, but Emile Claus thought otherwise. 
After ten months of apprenticeship he could stand 
it no longer, and announced to his father that 
rather than continue at the work he loathed he 


FROM 


A PHOTOGRAPH 
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Emile Claus 


would run away, and go, on foot if need be, to 
Paris, Art’s own capital! <A few days later the boy 
was back in his native village ; a compromise was 
effected, and the unsuccessful pastrycook was 
allowed to devote part of his time to the study of 
drawing and painting. But not for long. His 
father’s next idea was to make him a watchman 
on the railway between Anseghem and _ Ingel- 
munster; but so indifferently did he look after 
the workmen placed under his protection that he 
was incontinently sent home—with many thanks! 
Another brief period of liberty, and then Emile 
was told off to assist one of his brothers-in-law, 
who was in the linen trade. It was no good; he 
had not the least inclination for serious, profitable 
work. They sent him to Ghent. He promptly 


made his way to Bruges, where he spent his time 


‘*A L’OMBRE” 
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wandering through the ancient streets and along 
the canals, delighted to watch the reflections in the 
still waters of the Lac d’Amour, or to gaze at the 
churches and art galleries. Would he ever be good 
for anything, beyond daubing every available piece 
of woodwork with his incoherent brush? Finally 
it was decided that at all cost he must be sent 
away to earn his living alone, and Strasburg was 
chosen as the place of exile. 

But Providence was at hand. Peter Benoit, the 
musician, as was his custom every year, came for a 
few days to stay with his parents, who lived at 
Vive-Saint-Eloi. He chanced to notice some of 
the young painter’s despised works, and, like the 
true artist he was, saw at once that, despite their 
ignorance and their want of skill, they were in- 
spired by a true artistic temperament. He con- 
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Emile Claus 


vinced Emile’s mother that she ought to send him 
to the Antwerp Academy. As for the father, they 
would use a little strategy with him, in order to 
gain his consent. As soon as he was back in 
Antwerp, the good-natured musician wired to 
“Emile Claus, artiste-peintre,” as follows: ‘“ The 
director of the Royal Academy wants you. Peter 
Benoit.” The astonishment caused by the arrival 
of this official missive may easily be imagined. 
After a long discussion the family at last resolved 
to let the boy go, in deference to the desire of so 
exalted a functionary, and he was at once sum- 
moned to appear. Said his father: “ Your mother 
and I have decided to send you to Antwerp to 
study painting. Here are a hundred and fifty 
francs ; and remember you won’t receive a penny 
more from me. Now, be off.” 

You should hear Claus tell the story himself, in 
his own picturesque words ; hear him recount how 
he left home and reached Antwerp; how he spent 
several weeks in the studio of Jacob Jacobs, 
whither he had been sent by de Keyser, whose free 
pupil he was at the Academy ; and how, at the end 
of his resources, he had to earn his daily bread 


with Joseph Geefs, the statuary, filling up his time 
by colouring the Chemins de la Croix, which were 
the sculptor’s speciality. He worked all day long, 
and at night gave drawing lessons in order to be 
able to keep up his studies at the Academy. 
“Despite the influence—the terrible, inevitable 
influence—of the classic formulz, from which no 
one can escape, I had,” says Claus, as he recalls 
these bygone days, “ preserved from my free life in 
the open air, a deep love for all that was real. Out- 
door scenes, however commonplace, scenes palpi- 
tating and vibrating with life and air, interested 
me infinitely more than the contemplation of the 
models, no matter how lifelike, stuck in conven- 
tional attitudes, which we were made to copy in 
the cold light of the workrooms. But I was afraid, 
overawed by the celebrity, the high position, of 
my masters. By myself I was brave enough, but 
with them I grew timid. They continually talked 
to us threateningly, as though we were children, of 
the punishments in store for those who should not 
remain all their lives faithful to the immortal tradi- 
tions of the glorious School of Antwerp ; and when 
I roamed on Sundays in the delightful country, and 





“LA BARRIERE” 


BY EMILE CLAUS 


(By permission of M. Max Bowvet) 
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**LE RETOUR DU MARCHE” 


BY EMILE CLAUS 


(By permission of M. Schlesinger) 


was seized with a mad longing to paint the sweet 
fresh scenes around me, the vengeful shades of 
Rubens and Van Dyck would suddenly appear before 
my imagination, like Banquo’s ghost before Mac- 
beth. These were the scarecrows with which the 
professors at the Academy drove away our fancies. 
However, I was secretly engaged on a Porteuse de 
‘ain, a somewhat unacademic subject, as you may 
imagine. Asa precaution my model was careful 
to take off her big boots before entering the 
studio. But all in vain! De Keyser discovered 
me one day in full perpetration of my crime. 
While congratulating me on my work, and en- 
couraging me with extreme kindness, he neverthe- 
less brought before my eyes the vengeful spectres 
of Rubens and Van Dyck, concluding with the 
recommendation to devote myself seriously to the 
task of competing for the Prix de Rome. I was 
weak enough to promise, but soon repented of 
what I had done. On my way home I strolled 
along the quays of the Scheldt. It was a lovely 
sunny afternoon. Everything was glowing with 
life; and my true self revived at the sight. 
Directly I got home, and while still under the 
influence of the magic scene, I wrote a letter to 


my master, telling him not to count on me, as I 
had decided not to enter for the Prix de Rome. I 
forget most of the reasons I urged in justification 
of my action, but I remember my letter ended with 
the words, ‘I cannot, I will not, paint Greeks and 


Romans.’ That was the end of it. I was free.” 
Free he was, certainly; but it needed years of 
labour and rare strength of character to rid the 
young artist of the adverse influences which had 
beset him, and to free him from the academic 
yoke under which he had groaned. The works of 
Emile Claus in his first manner—that is, those pro- 
duced between 1874 and 1889—show a state of 
conflict between his own temperament and the 
methods of expression imposed on him by his 
instructors. This antagonism resulted for the 
most part in failure, sometimes in semi-failure, 
never in absolute success. The taste of the day 
was all for genre pictures, anecdotal subjects, 
character scenes, treated conventionally in colours 
not less conventional. Nevertheless, Claus was at 
this period one of the most popular of Antwerp 
painters. Apart from his subject pictures, Richesse 
et Pauvreté, Le Chemin des Ecoliers, and others, he 
executed numerous portraits. In fact he became 
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Emile Claus 


the children’s portrait painter of Antwerp. He 
was ingenious enough to paint them in costume, 
and all through the winter his studio was thronged 
with’ pierrots and toreadors, milkmaids and snow 
fairies, marquises and Cinderellas, whose trappings 
of satin and velvet, gold and muslin, attracted his 
clever brush. 

In 1879 Claus made a long stay in Spain and 
Morocco, but, alas! the works he brought back 
were of the traditional Oriental kind, lacking in 
delicacy and luminosity, and full of hard contrasts. 
His pictures were clever enough in their way, for, 
at any rate, he was an artist to the finger-tips. 
But they had no originality, and were obviously 
produced under the influence of the style of 
Charles Verlat. However, a change was at hand, 


and his famous Combat de Cogs en Flandre (1880) 
showed him in a new light. Although, to a certain 
extent, he remained true to the antique methods 
in which he had been trained, there was evident in 
his work a striving after truth and a remarkable 
This last-named picture is a 


keenness of vision. 


beautiful piece of realism, the various types stand- 
ing out in infinite variety of temperament, and 
expression, and attitude, and gesture. This picture 
may be said to have ended his first manner, for 
from this date began the course of evolution which 
ultimately resulted in the brilliant manifestation of 
the artist’s real personality, before which every one 
bows respectfully to-day. 

Great as had been his success in Antwerp, 
Claus, in 1883, changed his style completely. At 
last his eyes were opened, and he realised the 
barrenness of all his previous efforts. Despite the 
manifest danger, Claus never hesitated. His first 
impressions were those implanted in him in his 
native place, and thither he repairs, leaving Antwerp 
and all his successes behind him. Once home, he 
cuts himself off from the past, provides himself, so 
to speak, with another vision and another palette, 
learns to handle his brush in another manner, 
looks around him, studies for himself, trains his 
eye methodically, and seeks to penetrate the 
mysterious laws of light. Picture him, in the midst 

of Nature, like a man of 
primitive times, regarding 








‘*PONTON D’AFSNE” 
(Zn the Dresden Museum) 
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all around him with an in- 
genuous simplicity, purged 
of all the conventional ideas 
which, for so many years, 
had sullied and deformed 
it. He works unceasingly 
from morning to _ night, 
bending over his canvas like 
a labourer on the soil, and 
little by little the veil is 
lifted. 

From stage to stage he 
progresses—La récolte du lin 
(1883); Ferme en Flandre: 
Matinie de Juin (1884); 
Quand fleurissent les Lych 
nis (1885) ; Profitant du vent 
(1886); Le vieux Jardinier 
(1887), now in the Liége 
gallery; and in the same 
year Pigue-Nigue; Soleil 
couchant ; Sarcleuses de lin 
en Flandres, at present in 
the Antwerp Gallery; Za 
vietlle Lys (October 1888) 
and Afres le travail; La 
Rentrie des Vaches (1889). 
With each successive work 
his style grows broader and 
more supple, approaches 
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‘*LE VILLAGE DE DEURLE” BY EMILE CLAUS 
(By permission of M. Samuel) 





*‘QUAI A VEERE” (ZEELAND) BY EMILE CLAUS 
(By permission of Madame Hanimann) 
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nearer to absolute freedom of execution, with 
increased originality and sentiment. At last he 
has thrown off the old academic shackles, and 
begins to break new ground for himself, as in his 
Le récoite des betteraves en Flandre, by which he 
was represented for the last time at the Salon of 
the Champs Elysées in 1890. This vast canvas, 
crowded with figures full of characteristic attitude 
and gesture, showed clearly how great his advance 
had been. 

Henceforward Claus triumphed of himself, by 
himself. His old supporters refused to follow 


him any longer, and once more he became, so to 
speak, the beginner before whose works the masses 
pause in hesitation, waiting the authoritative order 
to praise or to blame. 

In the following year (1891) he began to exhibit 
at the Champ de Mars, where each year since he 
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has astonished us with the steady, healthy growth 
of his talent. How great the difference between 
the old things, like the Combat de Cogs, and 
these Fagades ensoleillées, this Quat de Veere; La 
Barritre; the Retour du Marché, or this Ferme en 
Zuid-Beveland, now reproduced, which gives a 
good impression of his colouring, and is one of 
the most exquisitely luminous of his pages. 

Wonderful the art with which he seizes the play 
of light on these broad tracts of land which, 
treated by most other artists, would be dull and 
monotonous, but under his loving touch are full 
of incident and beauty, with their sunny horizons, 
their red-roofed houses, their tall windmills, their 
herds of cattle grazing idly on the banks of the 
Lys, with the boats passing to and fro on the 
peaceful waters. 

By dint of perpetual contact with Nature Claus 
daily enlarges his range, 
ripens his sensibility, in- 
creases his means of dis- 
covering fresh effects and 
experiencing new impres- 
sions. Thus he has be- 
come one of the most able 
and versatile of out-door 
painters, and has acquired 
moreover a freedom of 
execution equalled only 
by his clearness of vision. 
The artist whose acade- 
mic tuition had taught 
him to paint all things 
according to fixed rule in 
the studio can now do 
absolutely nothing unless 
it be direct from Nature. 
Even his largest canvases 
are composed in the open 
air, under the shade of a 
sort of tent, or on a boat 
in summer-time. In the 
winter he sits at work with 
his feet in the snow, if 
need be. In his studio 
I saw recently certain 
snow studies commenced 
more than three years 
ago, but left unfinished 
because no snow had 
fallen in that district 
meanwhile. Such is his 
honesty, such his respect 
for Nature! Claus was 
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once asked in my hearing what he thought of his 
own work. “I don’t think about it at all,” he 
replied. “I paint with all my soul in my work. 
I look on Nature simply and ingenuously, and I 
strive, without prejudice, to reproduce her infinite 
beauties to the best of my power. Nature leads 
me on, a humble slave, captive and mystified. 
Never can I sufficiently adore her, never can I 
bend the knee to her with the respect she 
deserves !” 

None but a Flamand could seriously use such 
language. And Claus has indeed all the richness 
of temperament, all the abundance and fertility, 
all the strong sap of his race. Like the Flemish 
masters of old, he works in sheer delight, in 
absolute sanity. There is nothing maudlin, 
nothing unwholesome about him; even in his 
most delicate moods he remains strong and virile. 

Thus, as we have seen, his personality springs 
direct from his love of the native soil. This senti- 
ment it is which animates him now as it did at the 
time when he was strong enough, in face of great 
temptation, to resume full possession of himself 
and all his faculties. What an artist and what art 
we should have lost, had he been weak enough to 
succumb ! 

In the old days he was accused of being an 
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“impressionist,” and such he is to a certain degree, 
just as any one may be without disrespect to 
the glorious traditions of the painter’s art. He is 
an impressionist to this extent—that he possesses 
the gift of feeding with the utmost keenness the true 
meaning of Nature in all her manifestations ; while 
he is bound by no rule, subject to no formula, in his 
endeavour to interpret that meaning on his canvas. 
But, unlike most impressionists, he has the rare 
capacity to know how to choose his impressions, to 
test them to the uttermost, and never to rest until 
he has translated them to his full satisfaction, dis- 
caining the haphazard attempts which are suffi- 
cient for the majority of modern landscapists. 

Impressionist ! One need feel no surprise that 
the superficial observer dubs him thus ; for nowa- 
days every painter whose work is luminous and 
bright, and devoid of bitumen, earns and deserves 
the title! The truth is that Claus, without adapt- 
ing his style to any special method, is mainly con- 
cerned that his works shall be as full of atmosphere 
as possible, that his touch shall be as free and his 
colour as pure as he can make them. Thus he 
achieves that remarkable freshness of tint, that 
brightness of colouring, which constitute one of the 
chief charms of his art. 


So much forthe work of Emile Claus. A word 
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Ernest Newton 


in conclusion as to the man himself. Remote in 
his rural retreat, he is out of the hurly-burly of the 
world of art. Yet at times there will reach him an 
echo therefrom, some news of one of his successes 
at some far-off exhibition, it may be Venice, or St. 
Petersburg, or Berlin, or Vienna, or Munich, or 
Paris. As he reads the enthusiastic appreciation 
he smiles, and, shrugging 
remarks, “ That’s all right—now to work !” 


his shoulders, simply 
And 
off he goes on his bicycle, bound for some neigh- 
bouring farm, to resume his work on an uncom- 
pleted canvas. He has always five or six on hand 
at various places, in order that no time may be lost 
when some special effect is obtainable. From five 
to eight in the morning the sun will be propitious 
for one subject ; another cannot usefully be touched 
until later. Thus he works on, now here, now 
there, never at rest. 
the man is written in his face. 


The sane, purposeful life of 
He is a happy 
worker, enthusiastic, and garrulous with a charm- 
ing garrulity clothed in language forceful and pic- 
turesque. He looks on life with keen, clear vision, 
as on a landscape he is about to paint. 

As I think of Claus, I see again his pretty little 
white house with the green shutters, and the wide 
windows opening on the rich expanse of meadow 


land, with the Lys winding through. Astene is the 


name of the nearest village, and “ Zonnenschyn” 
—‘ Sunshine ”—that of the white house. It is, 
indeed, a house of sunshine, a home of art and 
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friendship, a hospitable resting-place in Nature’s 
centre, in the very heart of life ! 
GABRIEL MOUREY. 


OME COUNTRY AND SUB- 
URBAN HOUSES DESIGNED 
BY ERNEST NEWTON.* 


Ir the work of the handful of artists 
who represent to us the rather fatuously nicknamed 
“New Architecture ” ever comes to be considered 
as belonging to the “style” of the nineteenth 
century, one can imagine the critic 
characterising it as the “style of negation.” To 
breathe to Mr. Ernest Newton, for instance, the 
’ is to provoke an outburst of 
righteous indignation against those blind leaders of 


new” 


very word “ style’ 


the blind who can conceive no architecture that 
cannot be safely and obviously ticketed with the 
name of some bygone century or period. Itis the 
link which binds together this little band of enthu- 
siasts, whose work is otherwise as a rule unrelated, 
this hatred and despisal of historical style. An 
archeologist, say they, with convincing earnestness, 
is one thing, an architect is, or, at any rate should be, 
quite another. Of course this theory of negation 
may, like most theories, be carried beyond its due 

* Some of Mr. Ernest Newton's large country houses were 


dealt with in an article published in THE Srupto for April, 
1898. 
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and fitting bounds. It is, after all, not enough to 
“leave out”; there must be something to “put 
in.” Here we touch on a very vexed question, 
either side of which has its distinguished sup- 
porters, though, as by different routes they reach 
the same point of practice if not of theory, it 
would seem as though the interest of the contro- 
versy were purely academic. The point is this: 
shall the “something to be put in” be like the 
German’s camel—evolved from the artist’s inner 
consciousness, or shall he lose no opportunity of 
studying the work of those who have gone before, 
and throwing away deliberately all that is likely to 
cramp and confine his imagination, forgetting, as it 
were, the definite expression, but holding fast to the 
vital and informing principle, stamp the result with 
the seal of his own individuality? Judging from 
his work, one would feel inclined to assert that Mr. 
Ernest Newton would place himself in the latter 
category. Absolutely styleless, in the offensive 
meaning of the word, his work nevertheless exhibits 
at every turn the cultured taste of one who, while 
eschewing the built-up sentence, yet makes deft 
use of the words of his predecessors. But the man 
himself will not listen to what he regards as a 


heresy. “It is the sketch-book and the drawing- 
board,” he says, “which are responsible for the 
worst in modern architecture. In dealing with 
my own pupils, I warn them against manacling 
themselves with the fetters of bygone style. I 
discourage the archzological side of their talents, 
and warn them that what they have to do 
is to build not to draw. If the architect would 
only look upon himself as a builder and not as a 
draughtsman, what much better and more honest 
work he would do! I remember a very noted 
architect, now dead, whose work we all admire 
for its very eclecticism, saying to me that he 
wished he could forget completely all the old work 
he had seen, sketched, or measured. He found 
it a hindrance rather than a help. Of course 
some men are artistically strong enough to accom- 
plish this by mere force of will, they will not /e¢ 
themselves be influenced by their memories. But 
such men as this are the exception rather than the 
rule, and, on the whole, I think it is better for the 
student to remain in wilful ignorance of the styles 
of the past. After all, it is an old and never- 
ending topic this, and like so many questions 
affecting the practice rather than the principles of 
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an art, it is only to be satisfactorily settled on the 
‘solvitur ambulando’ principle.” 

In a former issue of THE StupiI0 some of Mr. 
Newton’s large country houses were illustrated. 
There is, however, the country house of more 
modest proportions, too large to be called a 
cottage, not large enough to be termed a mansion. 
It is a form of building peculiarly characteristic of 
England, and one in which one expects national 
characteristics and genius to be suggested and dis- 
played. This very spirit and feeling dominates in 
a marked manner the whole of Mr. Newton’s work. 
One’s first broad criticism on these country houses 
is that whatever they may be, they, at all events, 
are essentially and markedly English. They suggest 
in some subtle fashion the very spirit of the trim, 
peaceful, opulent, if the term may be used, typical 
English landscape of the home counties. In art 
it is often the apparently simple and easy task that 
presents more difficulties than that which at first 
glance seems the harder of accomplishment owing 
to its very magnitude, and so the architect will tell 
one that it is the small house rather than the 
stately mansion that taxes his skill and ingenuity. 
No one can deny that Mr. Newton has, at 
all events, solved this problem of the country 
house of moderate dimensions with something 
closely approaching finality. In the first place 
he has triumphantly saved himself from ship- 
wreck on those most dangerous of rocks, “ pic- 
turesqueness” and ‘“quaintness.” A drive or 
bicycle-ride of twenty miles or so through any 
residential country district of England cannot fail 
to impress one with unmitigated horror of that 
large, and it would seem popular, school of architects 
who delight in so-called quaintness of design, un- 
easily cut-up sky-lines, insistent chimney-stacks, 
meaningless patches of half-timbered work, disturb- 
ing projections and recesses, sham archaic and mis- 
proportioned windows. All these help to form the 
trademarks of the school. ‘Turn to Mr. Newton’s 
work on the contrary, and let us take first of all 
the house at Wokingham, Berks (page 164). 
Can anything be simpler, one might almost say 
more commonplace, than its main arrangement— 
the two projecting gables of the front with the 
square bay for the porch between. And yet, 
relying chiefly on proportion and unforced sym- 
metry, the artist has succeeded in importing into 
his design the very soul and spirit of old work 
while rigidly eschewing anything like a reliance 
upon style or period. The house seems to have 
grown naturally as it were, and one can scarcely 
conceive that it could have grown in any other 

162 


fashion. There is no feverish attempt at the 
picturesque or the quaint here ; on the contrary, 
reticence seems to have been the dominating 
spirit of the designer, and a repose approaching 
that of nature the outcome. Built of red brick 
and stone the colour scheme has not been the 
last to be considered, while the touch of domesti- 
city and formality imparted by the square court- 
yard, which cuts off the house as it were from the 
surrounding park, is most admirable. It may be 
remarked, in passing, that Mr. Newton, as may be 
easily seen by a glance at these illustrations, is 
as careful as to the setting of his houses as to 
the houses themselves. In nearly every instance 
the gardens and courts have been the subject 
of the most careful and thoughtful planning. 
The theory of the formal garden in the first place 
seems to commend itself to Mr. Newton. Briefly 
put this theory is as follows. A house is essentially 
a work of artificiality. Therefore to plant it uncom- 
promisingly down in the midst of nature is to jar 
on one’s sense of artistic fitness. One must lead 
by degrees from the artificial to the natural. To 
illustrate by a simile, suppose one has a statue to 
erect to mark a spot now occupied by a pasture, 
or a ploughed field. No one would think it 
fitting to merely stick one’s statue on its pedestal 
and there leave it. It would be the obvious thing 
to surround it with its dwarf wall and lead up to it 
by its flight of marble steps. The sharp edge of 
transition, too, would be further softened by a 
pathway bordered maybe by a dwarf hedge with 
small trees breaking its line at intervals. So 
with a house and its garden. The latter should 
not, say the formalists, be an attempt to imitate 
nature, thus bringing artifice and nature into direct 
contrast. It should rather itself be, as it were, 
secondarily artificial, so as to lead from man’s 
obvious handiwork to the surrounding country by 
a deft mingling of nature and handiwork. Hence 
our clipped hedges, our peacock and pyramid 
trees, our alleys and so forth, which are themselves 
contrasted with more thorough artificialities in the 
shape of balustraded terraces and leaden statues. 
Those most consummate gardeners of the world, 
the Japanese, have in their own fashion proceeded 
directly upon these lines. The formality is lack- 
ing, but the artifice, even when it imitates nature, 
is quite as evident. It need not be added that of 
all forms of gardening to be perfectly successful 
the formal garden demands the most consummate 
knowledge and the most cultured taste, and one 
cannot but be struck by Mr. Newton’s mastery of 
his subject in this particular. That he rightfully 
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considers that a house should form part of its 
surroundings and be affected by the natural 
characteristics of the neighbourhood in which it 
is placed, is amply evidenced when we contrast 
his house at Burley, Yorkshire, with those he has 
designed for the suaver southern counties. Here 
we find him using the local stone, not only for his 
walls, but split into thin slabs for roofing purposes 
also, while the somewhat grimly severe nature of 
the design itself sturdily standing four square to 
the bracing breezes of the moorlands, speaks 
in every line its habitat. Interesting, too, from 
another point of view is Mr. Cree’s house at 
Beckenham, where variety and play in the group- 
ing are attained by wholly simple and unforced 
means. In effect the plan of this suggests two 
houses placed together and just touching each 
Other at one corner. A glance at the plan will 
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show the practical advantage thereof. Facing the 
garden, but with access easily and effectively gained 
from the old-fashioned forecourt in front, is the 
house proper, with its fine hall and reception 
rooms on the ground floor. Almost detached 
therefrom are the servants’ quarters, kitchen, 
pantries, scullery, and so forth, with the servants’ 
bedrooms on the upper storey. Of more modest 
proportions, but full of feeling in its quiet demure 
simplicity, is the little house at Winslow, Bucking- 
hamshire, evidently designed for a country doctor, 
and with easy ingenuity allowing separate access to 
his surgery and consulting-room from the main 
road, the main entrance being reached through the 
garden. A doctor’s house also is the other 
pleasing little study on page 161. This has not 
yet been translated into stone, but one can well 
imagine its unobtrusive charm nestled among the 
163 
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green trees which it seems to call for as back- 
ground. Finally, there is the small house at 
Bickley, of which two illustrations appear on page 
159, suggestive of comfort and refinement, and 
relying, as do so many of Mr. Newton’s most 
successful efforts, mainly on its proportion and 
disposition of window-space to wall-space for its 
harmonious effect. 

To sum up, Mr. Newton impresses one as an 
artist of culture and widespread knowledge who, 
while having absorbed the true spirit of the old 
builders, a term which, as has been shown, he 
himself chooses to claim for himself, has yet de- 
liberately cast aside the strict letter of their so- 
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called styles. In this theory of negation he has 
not perhaps proceeded so far as Mr. C. F. A, 
Voysey for example, but nevertheless he has suc- 
ceeded in retaining his own individuality. If then 
his work not only speaks for the man himself, but 
also breathes one side at least of the nineteenth 
century, if in short we can conceive of its being 
produced at no other period of the world’s history, 
if again it is thoroughly harmonious and preserves 
that reticence which is the sign-manual of the true 
craftsman in any branch of art, it has, without 
doubt, fulfilled its mission, and is worthy, not only 
of our most careful consideration, but also of our 
frankest admiration and respect. 
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Mr. Forrester Scott’s clever drawings of 
Louviers, here reproduced, will serve to 
introduce a_ picturesque little Normandy 
town which is worthy of greater attention 
from artists than it has yet received, for in 
its streets, courtyards, and buildings are to 
be found an abundance of admirable subjects 
for pen, pencil, and brush. Mr. Scott re- 
ceived his early art education at Heatherly’s, 
and afterwards at South Kensington. He 
confines his efforts almost entirely to pen 


and ink, charcoal, and crayon. 
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N EXPERIMENT IN THE 

APPLICATION OF JAPAN- 

ESE ORNAMENT TO THE 

DECORATION OF AN 
ENGLISH HOUSE. 

DuRING the last twenty years many attempts 
have been made, upon a limited scale, to engraft 
Japanese ornament upon British construction, and 
the results have been almost invariably unsatisfac- 
tory. The want of success has arisen either from 
a lack of knowledge of the characteristics of 
Japanese decorative art, or from incongruity in 
its application, or incompetence in its execu- 
tion. There are many people who imagine that 
the whole art of Japan is summed up in the 
decorations of a fan or an umbrella. Such 


fallacies have been promulgated again and again 
by would-be teachers of decorative art, who, while 
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they have rightly inveighed against the painting 
of birds and flowers in falsely-called Japanese 
fashion upon mirrors, umbrella stands, and door 
panels, have omitted to add that such applications 
of ornament are as opposed to the canons of 
Japanese taste as they must be to those of any 
other thinking people. It has come to pass, there- 
fore, from the ignorance of lecturers and writers, 
as well as from that of the general public, that a 
fallacious idea of Japanese decoration has become 
general, and that in almost every attempt to intro- 
duce it into Western buildings its principles have 
been absolutely ignored, and the greatest of 
eesthetic crimes committed in its name. 

That Japan has an art in the decoration of its 
buildings—an art of rare perfection—is evident to 
all those who have studied it intelligently 7” situ. 
The simplest cottage, in which ornamentation is 
reduced to a minimum, can be made by a Japanese 
carpenter into a thing of 
beauty, dependent for its 
charm on frank simplicity, 
absence of pretence, 
beauty of proportion and 
perfection of workman- 
ship. However much the 
houses of the wealthy 
may be enriched by the 
decorative artist, the work 
is done with a sense of 
fitness that gratifies the 
most fastidious. We find 
richness without obtrusive- 
ness. Each thing is in its 
right place, and it is diffi- 
cult to imagine any change 
even in the smallest detail 
but would detract from 
the perfection of the 
whole. But this great 
beauty, this marvellous 
perfection of craftsman- 
ship, is due in a less 
degree to individual effort 
than to the experiences of 
generation after genera- 
tion of cultivated men 
with whom  estheticism 
has been the very breath 
of life. The habits of 
thought of the Japanese, 
affected doubtless by the 
varied cults of Shintoism 
and Buddhism—opposed 
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in many respects, but working together in strange 
harmony—have resulted in the formation of a 
national style of decorative art in which simplicity 
and richness are combined in varying predomin- 
ance and with just such elasticity as to be adapted 
to almost every idiosyncrasy of character. The 
recluse and the man of society may so order their 
houses as to render them entirely appropriate to 
their different ways of thought and of life, and yet 
the principles upon which their respective habita- 
tions have been built and decorated are in no sense 
at variance with each other. The cottage and the 
palace may exist side by side just as in Nature may 
the lowly daisy and the mighty oak, the one in no 
way detracting from the beauty of the other; each 
fitting and perfect in itself and fulfilling the con- 
ditions of its existence. 

That a similar state of things should one day 
result in the West may be the dream of many an 
enthusiast ; but the character of the Western 
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people must be changed before such a Utopia can 
be fully realised. 

In the meantime we may ask ourselves, Is it pos- 
sible to borrow anything from this beautiful style 
of Japanese decoration that may be appropriate for 
the ornamentation of our own houses? To do so 
is more difficult than it may at first seem. We 
have primarily to face the fact that movable furni- 
ture in a Japanese house is-reduced to a minimum 
of quantity and variety. Chairs, couches and bed- 
steads are non-existent. Cabinets and wardrobes 
are of small dimensions, or are replaced by drawers 
and cupboards built into the house itself. Tables 
are of the tiniest dimensions, to be removed as 
soon as done with. Of fireplaces, chimney-grates, 
and glass windows there are none. A condition of 
things so entirely differing from Western necessities 
is opposed, on the face of it, to transplantation ; 
and the more it is considered the more evident it 
becomes that any strictly correct imitation of a 
Japanese house would 
be totally unsuited to 
Western life. It remains, 
then, only to consider 
what details of decoration 
can be borrowed and 
legitimately adapted to 
our own homes. Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes, the 
well-known Australian 
painter, during a recent 
visit to Japan made an 
especial study of Japanese 
house decoration and, 
armed with the plans of 
a house constructed for 
him in Cadogan Gardens, 
London, in which the 
fittings and decorations 
had not been completed, 
he set himself the task of 
superintending the con- 
struction of a complete 
range of fittings, each 
detail of which should not 
only be designed but 
actually made by a 
Japanese craftsman; the 
whole being so con- 
structed as to be readily 
taken to pieces, packed, 
and put together again in 
London. Some idea of 
the results of his experi- 
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ment may be formed from the photographs which 
accompany this article. Probably no more favour- 
able example could be found than this remarkable 
house of the adaptation of Japanese ornament, 
although it must not be thought that the experi- 
ment exemplifies all that is to be said upon the 
subject. Mr. Menpes, by his free application of 
gold and colours and by his display in European 
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fashion of numerous ornaments, has rather gone 
beyond Japanese custom in domestic interiors, but 
in doing so he has not acted unadvisedly, as he has 
wished to adapt from rather than slavishly imitate 
the prototype. 

The decoration of the ceilings and wall-surfaces 
deserve first attention. Houses in Japan being 
usually entirely constructed of wood, the ceilings 
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are nearly always panelled in that material. In 
small houses the panels are large and are cheaply 
and effectively made of plaited bamboo. In 
better class houses choice woods are employed— 
the wood being unpainted and unvarnished, prefer- 
ence being given to beautifully grained varieties. 
In other rooms—as in the guest rooms attached to 
important temples—the panels are painted in bright 
colours. Mr. Menpes has selected for his ceilings 
the perforated and carved wooden Osaka panels, 
which have been stained and relieved by a gold 
background. The beautiful coved lacquer cornice 
is a striking feature in some Japanese temples, and 
in adopting it Mr. Menpes has displayed excellent 
judgment. The frieze immediately below the cor- 
nice is filled by a series of panels known in Japan 
These are nearly always of carved 
Such 


as rawuima. 
wood cut @ ‘our for purposes of ventilation. 
a method of ventilation being unnecessary and im- 
practicable in a house constructed upon European 
methods, the xamma have been backed in the same 
manner as the ceiling panels. Below these carved 
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wood vamma, in some of the rooms, is another 
series of panels filled in with Osaka lattice-work, by 
the aid of which a difficulty connected with the 
proportion of spaces has been happily overcome. 
Japanese rooms are much less lofty than those at 
Cadogan Gardens, and in order to keep the lower 
part of the room in correct proportions, this clever 
but otherwise indefensible subterfuge has been 
adopted. 

The simple methods of panelling, the absence of 
mouldings, the entirely plain wall-surfaces, are in 
excellent taste and follow entirely Japanese pre- 
cedents. 

The doors and windows, no doubt, caused Mr. 
Menpes many hours of anxious thought. In Japan 
the interior doors and the windows are invariably 
substituted by sliding panels, the latter being 
covered with thin paper instead of being panelled 
with glass. Happily, however, exterior doors upon 
hinges are used for entrances to many important 
buildings, and it was only necessary to copy the 
lightest form of these with their lacquer panels and 
metal appliances in order 
to overcome what, other- 
wise, would have been a 
serious difficulty. The 
window difficulty was 
met in the only manner 
possible. Double win- 
dows were made—most 
admirable contrivances in 
a London house — the 
outer one of which was 
in Western fashion, and 
the inner one of light 
lattice-work in Japanese 
form. 

In the matter of floor 
covering, the verminous 
but otherwise speck- 
lessly clean fatami of 
Japan are impossible for 
a high - heel - wearing 
people. They were, 
therefore, wisely aban- 
doned for a_thick-pile, 
unpatterned carpet, 
equally delightful to tread 
upon as the ¢/a¢ami, with 
none of their drawbacks. 

On the delicate subject 
of furniture Mr. Menpes 
has acted with much cir- 
cumspection. We have 
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only one serious objection to make, and that is 
to his chairs. We believe that such chairs are 
to be found in the lumber-rooms of certain 
temples in Japan, but it would be quite pos- 
sible for an intelligent tourist to travel over the 
whole length and breadth of the land and never 
come across one. They have a certain quaintness 
of form and construction, and were they entirely 
relegated to the hall and the studio would pass 
without unfavourable comment. As a substitute, 
however, for the drawing-room lounge and for use 
in the dining-room nothing could be more inappro- 
priate, and it is satisfactory, therefore, to learn that 
they are to be replaced by others of more fitting 
design. The small square wooden tables in the 
drawing-room are of Chinese form and useful for 
the reception of ornamental objects. The settees 
are of European design, but are in happy harmony 
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with their Japanese surroundings. The overmantel 
in the dining-room, while of simple and inoffensive 
structure, is an example of unnecessary pandering 
to modern conventionalities. The cabinets of 
purely Japanese character in the dining-room, and 
especially the one with the numerous drawers in 
the studio, are charming in their frank simplicity, 
and greatly to be preferred to the over-elaborated 
and decorated cabinets with their carved ivory 
and pearl inlays which have been made in recent 
years by the Japanese for the European market. 
It is easy to imagine the highly sensitive Japanese 
connoisseur almost expiring from shame at the 
sight of these things, and Mr. Menpes has been 
well advised to give them a wide berth. The 
electric-light fittings are original in idea and most 
appropriate. The row of lanterns over the settee in 
the hall, and in the studio and drawing-room, each 
one of which contains an 
incandescent lamp, glow 
with an extremely soft 
and pleasant light. The 
little window-like lantern 
high up in the hall is 
effectively placed, while 
the bronze and paper con- 
structions suspended from 
brackets affixed to the 
walls of all the rooms are 
of simple Japanese design 
and well adapted to their 
purpose. The finely carved 
ramma in the hall and the 
beautiful embroideries and 
tapestries framed or used 
as coverings to couches 
and tables take the place 
of pictures, and by the 
beauty of their colourings 
and workmanship add 
greatly to the picturesque 
character of the house. 
Nor must the examples of 
porcelain jars which orna- 
ment the rooms be over- 
looked. Many of these 
have been painted in a 
Japanese workshop by Mr. 
Menpes himself, and a 
group has been specially 
photographed in order to 
give the reader an idea of 
the nature of the details. 
The principal charm of 
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the house lies in the fact that it depends for its 
attractions entirely upon its hand-made decorations 
—all machine-made ornaments being rigidly ex- 
cluded. It is a common fallacy to suppose that no 
house can appear satisfactory without wall-papers, 
moulded cornices, fancy carpets and machine-made 
brocades, and, above all, plenty of framed pictures, 
prints, and photographs upon its walls. That 
pictures and prints and even photographs have a 
charm in themselves is, of course, readily to be 
granted. That wall-papers and machine-woven 
fabrics have a legitimate place in the economy of 
modern decoration is incontestable. But there is 
a growing feeling in the minds of many, and 
especially among those to whom the question of 
expense is not of paramount importance, that a 
house, to be in the highest sense an artistic house, 
should contain no decorations but those made by 
the hands of man, and especially adapted to their 
surroundings. Let ornament be used as sparingly 
as may be desired, but whatever there is of it, 
let it be of the best. Plain structural forms 
and plain surfaces add to rather than detract 
from the beauty of a house, provided their 
proportions are duly considered and that they 
are so placed that they relieve in effect some 
object of consummate decorative value. Most 
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houses at the present day suffer from being over- 
ornamented by cheap machine-made patterns ; and 
if people would only think out these things for 
themselves, and not be content to leave the decora- 
tion of their houses to those who are generally 
lacking in knowledge of the first principles of art, 
there would be some prospect of an advance in 
national zestheticism. Mr. Menpes’ Japanese de- 
corations are full of interest, and those who are 
wise may learn many lessons from them. But his 
experiment is one that should not tempt the 
copyist. To introduce wholesale into the West 
Japanese methods of decoration would be to 
stultify our own national art. We may seek to 
understand the principles which govern Japanese 
work, and even adopt them, but we must express 
them in our own way to suit our own conditions 
of existence. 


HE EXHIBITION OF THE 
MUNICH “SECESSION,” 1899. 

BY G. KEYSSNER. 
THERE is no Jack of art exhibitions 
this summer in Germany. Berlin has 
its ‘Grosse Ausstellung” and its “ Secession” ; 
Dresden, its ‘‘ Deutsche Kunstausstellung,” and 
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The Munich Secesstonists Exhibition 


Munich, as for several years past, its exhibition of 
the ‘ Kiinstlergenossenschaft,” and that of the 
“‘Secession,” in the handsome building opposite 
the Glyptothek, in which it has now found a per- 
manent home. Of all these the richest, the most 
compact, and the most perfect is the exhibition of 
the “Secession” at Munich. This exhibition 
reveals the fact that Munich art is still under the 
sway of those two factors which are indispensable 
in all healthy development—tradition and pro- 
gress. Tradition prevents the tactless adoption 
of everything new, simply on account of its new- 
ness ; progress guards tradition against stagnation, 
and obtains for the really gifted of the younger 
generation recognition by the older artists. 

The display of the Secession is remarkable for 
a number of important figure paintings, among 
which foremost places are occupied by a large 
religious painting by Fritz v. Uhde, Andetung der 
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Konige, and a picture by Ludwig Herterich, 
Ulrich von Hutten. In Herterich’s painting we 
see a knight in shining armour, standing with 
drawn sword before a life-size figure of the crucified 
Saviour, as though mounting guard. As fighting 
for Christ, Hutten felt he was fighting the world, 
and thus Herterich has painted him. The artist 
has not given him the features of his portrait which 
has come down to us in numerous works, but has 
created a typical figure of a Christian knight, a 
Miles christianus, which in the literature of the 
Reformation period was generally accepted as the 
ideal conception, and has been made illustrious 
by Albrecht Diirer in his well-known engraving, 
Ritter, Tod und Teufel. We may thus find in 
Herterich’s painting a fruitful historic and re- 
ligious theme ; but even as a purely artistic creation, 
it offers us much to enjoy and admire. The com- 
position is of monumental grandeur and simplicity ; 
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““AN DER THUR” 


the painting is broad and powerful in touch, and 
of brilliant richness in point of colour. 

It is curious to observe how knights in armour 
have lately come into favour again as subjects for 
paintings. Arnold Boecklin, whose grand con- 
ception, Der Xrieg, is one of the chief ornaments 
of the exhibition, and Hans Thoma, who is re- 
presented by two landscapes, have once more 
turned to the romantic subjects so dear to the 
German mind. Moreover, their example is 
followed by Hans Anetsberger, who shows in his 
picture, Sage, a knight in armour, to whom a nude 
woman presents a cup at a forest spring; while 
Angelo Jank, one of the most gifted of our young 
painters, has depicted a troop of mounted knights 
who have ranged themselves on a hill as Ziserne 
Wehr (“ Ironsides ”), and are guarding the valleys 
romanticism is also, notwith- 


below. German 


standing the antique 
dress and the south- 
ern landscape, the 
fundamental idea of 
the idyll of Wilhelm 
Volz, Frau Musica, 
who, leaning against 
her violoncello, 
listens to a little 
musician practising 
the violin. 

Genre painting is 
more numerously 
represented than 
usual. The small 
and chastely painted 
pictures by Hans 
Borchardt, which 
portray with the 
greatest neatness 
and delicacy, with- 
out excess of detail, 
figures and interiors 
in the “ Bieder- 
maier ” style, are de- 
serving of especial 
praise. Plain, 
homely comfort is 
suggested in pic- 
tures such as Paul 
Schroeter’s Sonntag- 
morgen and R. Win- 
ternitz’s Quartett. 
Ad. Niemeyer’s 
Pilsesuchende Mad- 
chen belongs more 
to the landscape class, and is excellent in its repro- 
duction of the evening atmosphere. 

Our Munich landscape painters, as is well 
known, have been strongly influenced by the 
Glasgow school, which was represented here for 
the first time in 1891 ; and this influence is now 
bearing fruit. Ludwig Dill, the president of the 
Secession, is a striking example. His pictures, 
which of recent years he has taken from the 
Bavarian plateau, in the neighbourhood of Dachau, 
the Barbizon of Munich, are intelligent and truly 
artistic epitomes of natural impressions. A good 
specimen of his art, which, however, would lose 
much of its expressive power in course of reproduc- 
tion, is his picture, 4m Wadldesrand. 

Adolf Hoelzel paints somewhat like Dill. What 
distinguishes both of them, however, from the 
Scotchmen is their absolutely different sense of 
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‘* TOSKANISCHE LANDSCHAFT ” 


colour, their aim being to attenuate rather than to 
over-emphasise. In similar manner Benno Becker’s 
landscapes are marked by plain, placid, sometimes 
sombre colour tones, mostly of a deep blue-green. 
He exhibits this year a beautiful Zoskanische Land- 
schaft, which has been bought by the Government 
for the Munich Pinakothek. 

Animal painting is this year particularly well re- 
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BY ADELBERT NIEMEYER 


BY BENNO BECKER 


presented by Hubert von Heyden, who sends 
two well-conceived and effective scenes from the 
poultry yard, and a brilliant little painting, Widd- 
enten. 

The exhibition contains, amongst others of only 
average merit, some admirable portraits of really 
first-class importance. There is, for instance, P. S. 
Kroyer’s admirable group of seven sportsmen, 
resting with their dogs on 
the hillside, and looking 
down on the sunny plain 
below —a masterly work, 
figures and landscape alike 
being treated with wonder- 
ful skill. Then we have 
Anders Zorn’s fine por- 
trait of the famous Berlin 
painter, Max Liebermann, 
and George Sauter, the 
talented Bavarian painter, 
with a delicately coloured 
portrait of Fritz von Uhde. 
Cameron and Roche are 
represented by graceful 
and well-painted portraits 
of ladies ; while the por- 
trait by Seroff, the Russian 
artist, is one of the best in 
the whole exhibition, and 
is greatly admired, as it 
deserves. 

Some of the Munich 
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painters have also good i ae 
and interesting work to 
show. Hugo von Haber- 
mann again exhibits two 
of his artistic studies of 
heads ; Leo Samberger, a 
young artist following in 
the steps of Lenbach, 
shows a capital portrait of 
himself and other careful 
portrait studies in char- 
coal ; Olga von Boznanska 
and Fritz Burger simple but 
soundly-executed portraits 
of men; while Joseph 
Oppenheimer, a young 
painter, whose portrait of 
his parents has been much 
admired at the exhibition 
of the Berlin “ Secession,” 
now contributes a portrait 
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of a boy seated. J. B. Scherer sends a life-sized 
crayon portrait of a lady, somewhat too smoothly 
handled, perhaps. Max Slevogt, one of our most 
gifted colourists, is represented by a female study. 
His Danaé—a satirical modern variant of the 
mythological theme—was removed from the exhi- 
bition, lest it should injure the morals of the 
‘young lady of fifteen.” 

Other German art centres are but poorly repre- 
sented here, this being accounted for by the con- 
current display at the Glaspalast and the Dresden 
Exhibition—confined exclusively to German paint- 
ings—which have robbed Munich of many good 
pictures this year. Nevertheless there are several 
things to be noted. Max Liebermann has’sent a 
very good picture of boys bathing in the sea, and 
Franz Skarbina and Walter Leistikow also worthily 
contribute to the representation of Berlin. Count 
Kalckreuth, who has migrated from Karlsruhe to 
Stuttgart, shows one of his splendidly conceived 
scenes of country life, and Robert Haug, of Stutt- 
gart, sends a powerful military picture, 4m Wacht- 
peuer. 

‘The exigencies of space debar me from deal- 
ing as fully as I could have desired with the works 
of our native artists, and a like consideration 
compels me to refer quite cursorily to the many 
excellent contributions of other artists. Among 
the Scotchmen, I have already mentioned 

‘* EISERNE WEHR’ EY ANGELO JANK Cameron and Roche in connection with their por- 
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traits. Sauter, in addition to the portrait already 
referred to, sends an allegorical figure painting, 
Inspiration, while Cameron’s and Roche’s land- 
scapes—notably Zhe Bridge by the former—are 
the delight and admiration of all beholders. 
Maurice Greiffenhagen sends his _ well-known 
Annunciation, and other notable representatives 
of the Anglo-Saxon race are J. M. Dow, Marianne 
Stokes, Austen-Brown, Priestman, George Thom- 
son, Alfred Withers, Paterson, Whitelaw Hamil- 
ton, Stevenson, Spence, Grosvenor Thomas, and 
Brangwyn. Among the prominent Frenchmen 
are Claude Monet, Degas, Carri¢re, Blanche (who 
sends a portrait of the late Aubrey Beardsley), and 
Besnard. 

The sculpture galleries are but scantily furnished. 
Adolf Hildebrand has a number of his finest works 
at Berlin and Dresden, and we at Munich have to 
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rest content with a 
most characteristic 
bust of the venerable 
savant, Max von Pet- 
tenkofer, a portrait in 
relief of H. von Biilow, 
and a large relief— 
Dionysos. Good work 
is also shown by some 
of our younger sculp- 
tors—Hermann Hahn, 
Hugo Kaufmann, and 
E. Dittler. The well- 
known painter, Franz 
Stuck, who, by the way, 
exhibits a large oil- 
painting, Sisyphus, also 
shows himself a sculp- 
tor of no little merit in 
his small bronze figures 
of a Centaur and a 
Dancing Girl. In the 
Black and White sec- 
tion Otto Greiner’s re- 


markable lithographs 
are attracting consider- 
able attention. They 
have all the depth 
and power of copper 
engravings or etch- 
ings. 

Applied Art has 
found a_ congenial 


home in the “ Seces- 
sion” Galleries. The 
committee known as 
the “ Ausschuss fiir Kunst im Handwerk ” invited 
H. van de Velde to make himself known to the 
Munich public, and the Belgian artist accord- 
ingly responded by fitting up a study in most taste- 
ful fashion. The same committee also got together 
an excellent collection of modern jewellery, and 
commissioned three young Munich artists, Fritz 
Erler—who has lately become known to the readers 
of THe Stupio—Bruno Paul and Bernhard 
Pankok, to decorate several small rooms, their 
designs being executed by the “ Vereinigten Werk- 
statten.” G. KEYSSNER. 


BY PAUL SCHROETER 





Book-plate collectors will welcome the engraving, 
after an excellent drawing by Arthur Ellis, of C. W. 
Sherborn at work in his study, which has been 
recently published by Messrs. Ellis and Elvy, of 
New Bond Street, London. 











MEMORIAL TABLET BY 
GEORGE FRAMPTON, A.R.A., 
FROM A SKETCH IN COLOURS 
BY HENRY OSPOVAT., 
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STUDIO-TALK. 


(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—The Institute of the City 
and Guilds of London held its 
annual exhibition of technological 
work at the Imperial Institute during 
June. The exhibition showed, in 

some measure, the result of the schemes that have 
been set on foot for rectifying the insufficient in- 
struction given to present-day apprentices. The 
Institute and its affiliated establishments seek to 
improve the craftsmanship and technology of 
such varied callings as stone-carving, photo- 
process work, silver and gold smithery, diamond 
mounting, sheet-metal work, wood work, cabinet 
making, book-finishing, weaving, painting and 
decorating, and their allied crafts. Their atten- 
tion is especially directed towards assisting those 
craftsmen who, working at crafts under the 
cognomen “trade,” have, till now, swamped the 
market with vulgarity and bad workmanship. 


NECKLET OF TURQUOISES SET IN GOLD WITH PENDANT 


We give illustrations 
of two of the exhibits— 
an unfinished frame 
which displayed sound 
technique combined with 
sympathy for the design, 
and was obviously the 
work of an accom- 
plished craftsman ; and 
a necklet with pendant 
attached, which was 
in many respects admir- 


EMBOSSED FRAME BY W. G. DAVIS 


IVERPOOL.—The first Congress of the 
“National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Art and its Application 
to Industry ” was held in Liverpool in 
the year 1888. At that meeting the 

writer urged the establishment of a School of 
Architecture and Applied Arts in connection with 
University College in this city. The idea was 
warmly taken up by the late Philip Rathbone, and 
through his energetic and persistent advocacy it is 
mainly owing that six years later the first school of 
the kind in this country came into being. Since 
then, under the directorship of Prof. F. M. Simpson 
and his able assistants, the class entries have in- 
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to 336 per term this 
year. Public notice has 
also increased with this 
prosperity, and much 
interest has been dis- 
played in the recent ex- 
hibition of the students’ 
work held at the Walker 
Art Gallery. 





It is pleasant to note 
the decided progress 
of the clay-modelling 
classes under Mr. Chas. 
J. Allen. In the day 
MIRROR-FRAME IN LEAD BY MISS M. A. POLLEXFEN class c. Jackson, and in 





creased from 70 per term in the first year (1894) 














BOOK ILLUSTRATION BY MISS C. ANGUS 


the evening class G. A. Williams, both took first 
prizes for life studies. Another first prize was given 
to G. A. Williams fora Wall Fountain (p. 190), and 
he also contributed a Design for Door-plate (p. 187). 


STAINED-GLASS PANEL BY C. E. MARTIN Various branches of decorative design have ad- 
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by the students themselves. A 
small figure panel by C. E. Martin 
(p. 188) took the first prize, but 
there was very close competition 
between this and a panel of similar 
size by C. B. Meyer. 


Two mirror-frames in beaten 
sheet-lead were noticeably good 
and novel in treatment. Miss G. 
Williams was awarded the first prize 
for one (and for decorative design 
for the session), and Miss M. A. 
Pollexfen the second prize for the 
other. S. Dowie, R. W. Warring- 
ton, and M. E. Collins should be 
mentioned for their cartoons for 
stained glass. To the last named 


was awarded the first prize in this 
LIFE STUDY BY G. A. WILLIAMS 


vanced well during the past twelve months under 
Mr. Herbert McNair—stencilled wall-papers and 
fabrics, stained glass, tiles, posters, and book illus- 
trations. Examples of stained glass were few, but 
they were distinguished by refined, harmonious 
colouring, in admirably simple leading executed 


COPPER PLAQUE . E. THOMPSON 


section. The poster designs, though not numerous, 
were certainly interesting. One of the best of these 
was by Miss O. Allen, who received a second prize 
for decorative design. A group of framed designs 
by C. Allen was particularly good, both for pen-and- 
ink and coloured work. 


Another good group, comprising designs for book- 

covers, programmes, and pottery, was by Miss C. A. 

Walker. There was also a set of clever designs by 

Miss C. Angus, from which is here illustrated Zhe Man 

LIFE STUDY BY G. A. WILLIAMS in the Moon (p. 188). Under Mr. R. LI. Rathbone 
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IRON AND COPPER GRILLE 
DESIGNED BY H. R. ROSTRON 
EXECUTED BY W. DUKE 


the copper-work classes make good progress in 
“raising” and repoussé; the specimens exhibited 
by Miss A. E. Pollexfen, Miss M. A. Pollexfen, and 
C. E. Thompson were chiefly worthy of mention ; 
and praise is due to a wrought-iron and copper 
“grille,” designed by R. H. Rostron, and executed 
by W. Duke. Mr. Herbert Jackson’s students in 
the drawing and painting classes show creditable 
and progressive work. H. B. B. 


ARIS.—Thanks to the courtesy of M. 

Paul Méric, the owner, we are enabled 

to give a reproduction of one of the 

most charming and masterly, yet least 

known, of the paintings of the famous 

author of the Ange/us, Jean-Francois Millet. This 

Clair de Lune, a work full of poetry, and perfect in 

execution, figures in M. Méric’s collection side by 

side with other remarkable pictures, including two 

canvases, also by Millet, Viewx Paysan et son Vieil 

Ane, and Le Berger. As for his Clair de Lune, it 

is impossible to express in mere words the beauty 
of this work, which deserves to be in the Louvre. 
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A new group of artists has just been formed, 
under the style of the “Société Nouvelle de 
Peintres et de Sculpteurs.” The artists composing 
the society are as follows: J. W. Alexander, Aman- 
Jean, Albert Baertsoen, Frank Brangwyn, Emile 
Claus, Charles Cottet, André Dauchez, Henri 
Duhem, Georges Griveau, Walter Gay, Gaston La 
Touche, Le Sidaner, Henri Martin, René Ménard, 
René Prinet, Lucien Simon, Fritz Thaulow, 
Eugéne Vail, Alexandre Charpentier, Camille Le- 
févre, and Constantin Meunier. Although the 


Society has not thought fit, at present, to organise 
a decorative art section, it has invited Auguste 
Delaherche to take part in its first exhibition, 





DESIGN FOR A WALL FOUNTAIN 
BY G. A. WILLIAMS 


which will be held in March next year at Georges 
Petit’s gallery. M. Gabriel Mourey has been 
appointed President of the new Society. 

We have pleasure in giving illustrations (pages 
192 and 193) of twoadmirable pieces of work from 
the Atelier Haute-Claire—a casket in champlevé 
enamel and a bas-relief in bronze and enamel. 
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is, indeed, excellent work, 
and well deserving the 
attention of those inte- 
rested therein. At the 
Champ de Mars, too, one 
should note the afp/igué 
embroideries by M. L. 
Bonvallet—highly charac- 
teristic decorative panels, 
excellent alike in design, 
in colouring, and in con- 
ception. One of them is 
now reproduced. 
















G. M. 











NTWERP.— 
On the occa- 
sion of the 
opening of 
his new 

studio, No. 10, Rue Co- 

quilhat, Henry Luyten in- 
vited his numerous ad- 
mirers to inspect a large 
collection of his works, 
old and new. Those able 
to judge must have been 
struck by the great advance 

Much of the charm of the originals is lost in the in the young artist's mode of expression and 

black-and-white reproductions, but the illustrations general conception. One saw there side by side 

suffice to give an idea of the excellent quality of the with works of ten and twelve years ago, interesting 
work, 

M. Plumet and M. Tony Selmer- 
sheim have just put the finishing touches 
on a restaurant facing the new Opéra 

Comique, and on a shop at the corner 

of the Rue Drouot, in which they have 

given free rein to their fancy, the result 
being two remarkable examples of deco- 
rative art. The dining-room decoration 
for M. Edouard Detaille, carried out 
by M. Plumet and M. Tony Selmer- 
sheim—two illustrations of which ap- 
pear on pages 194 and 195—will afford 

a fair idea of the excellence of the two 

artists’ recent work. 














FIRE-SCREEN DESIGNED BY L. BONVALLET 
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Among the various interesting works 
displayed in the “‘ Objets d’Art” section 
of the salon of the Société Nationale, 
the copper door-plates by M. T. Lam- 
bert were specially remarkable. Those 
now reproduced give a good idea of 
the artist’s cleverness and fancy. It CASKET IN CHAMPLEVE ENAMEL ATELIER DE HAUTE-CLAIRE 
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BAS-RELIEF IN BRONZE AND 
(See ~. 190) ENAMEL. BY ARMAND POINT 
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chiefly from the realism with which the 
external aspect of things was treated, 
productions done during the last two 
years, in which was evident a strong 
endeavour to produce something more, 
something better, than a pretty piece of 
colouring or some fresh atmospheric 
effect; in a word, to express feeling. 
The first signs of this change were to be 
found in the gigantic triptych Za Gréve, 
and again in the striking work, Zand, wit 
Zand | a scene on a day of rain and fog, 
with a wretched woman dragging her 
heavy barrow, filled with sand, through 
the streets of the great town. In these 
two pictures the colouring is, perhaps, 
a little monotonous and commonplace. 
Not so, however, is the painter’s new 
manner. He is especially fine in Ze 
Repas de la Famille du Pécheur, which 




























LUSTRE IN COPPER AND CRYSTAL 
BY C. PLUMET AND TONY SELMERSHEIM 
(See Paris Studio-Taik) 
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has been bought by the Antwerp Art 
Gallery ; also in La Femme du Pécheur 
allaitant son Bébé ; also in his admirable 
Téte de Femme Hollandaise ; and, lastly, 
in a veritable masterpiece, the central 
panel of the triptych, Xinderen der Zee. 
This splendid work, which would do 
honour to any living Dutch artist, depicts 
a fisherman’s wife in tears, her head 
buried in the bed-clothes, her husband 
away—dead, maybe—while, understand- 
ing nothing of his mother’s grief, her 
little child looks on in astonishment, 
ready to cry himself. This is a picture 
conceived, drawn, and painted in equally 
masterly style, full of emotion, and irre- 
proachable in its subdued colouring. 





















I lately visited at Mol, a large village 
of the Antwerp Campine, or Kempen, the 
admirably arranged studio of Jacob Smits, 
an artist who has taken his place among 
the first of his contemporaries. There I 
had the opportunity to admire, side by 
side with various admirable works already 
exhibited—such as En Pritre, Le Pore 
Caers (portrait of a peasant), and Maser 
Dei (an ideal transcription of the portrait 
aac aan, of the artist’s charming wife, lately de- 


BY C. PLUMET AND T. SELMERSHEIM 
(By permission of M. E. Detaiille) ceased)—several absolutely new works, 
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which will doubtless have a great success, inasmuch 
as they reveal to us a Smits hitherto unknown. 
Notable among them are several delightful land- 
scapes, full of poetry. Smits is an artist whose 


future work must inevitably be of great value. 
P. DE M. 


OLLAND.—Early in April there was 
exhibited at the offices of the 
Haagsche Kunsthkring,at The Hague, 
a collection of interesting drawings, 
brought back by Joseph Israels after 


a trip to Spain. Some of them are astonishing in 


their simplicity, their life, and their movement. 


At Amsterdam M. van Wisselingh is exhibiting 
more than fifty oil-paintings, water-colours, sketches, 
and studies by Albert Neuhuys, an artist of the 
Israéls school. Despite the fact that work of this 
kind has been somewhat overdone of late, he suc- 


DECORATION FOR A DINING-ROOM 


ceeds in interesting us in more than one of these 
canvases, and undoubtedly he has a right to be 
classed among the important Dutch painters of to- 
day. I should consider his best works to be: Zes 
Amoureux (oil-painting), Moment de Peine, Le 
Repas de Midi, Pres du Berceau (water-colours), 


and drawings such as Ze Rovwé?. 
M. 


ERLIN.—On a former occasion (see 

Vol. X. p. 198) I referred in THE 

Stup1o to the decorative works of 

Hermann Hirzel. The painter, re- 

turning home after a long stay in 

Italy, made careful studies from nature in the 
country surrounding Berlin, in which, as I pointed 
out, he combined the vision of the artist with the 
minute observation of the botanical student. He 
noted every detail of plant, and leaf, and stem, and 
flower, and their connection with each other ; 


BY C. PLUMET AND T. SELMERSHEIM 


(By permission of M. E. Detaille) 
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‘and what he saw developed naturally into some- 
thing new in the way of decorative work. 


Our young artists have, during the last few 
years, endeavoured to utilise their decorative talents 
in manifold ways, and with the most varied 
materials. Hirzel himself has worked in two 
branches at once. He has drawn various charm- 
ing designs for the ornamentation of books and 
music-covers, and has also worked for the jeweller. 
Hence a series of beautiful ornaments in gold, 
mostly brooches, also a few waist-band buckles, in 
which simple plant forms have been employed 
with the happiest results. 
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(See Paris Studio- Talk) 
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Encouraged by this first success, Hirzel con- 
tinued in the same course. A second sojourn in 
Italy suggested to him the question whether mosaic 
work had not sufficient inherent vitality to render 
it suitable for purposes of modern ornamentation. 
We all know how, by dint of wrong and senseless 
application, mosaics have of late years lost their 
old artistic importance. Between the wonderful 
early Christian mosaics or the incomparable deco- 
ration of the mortuary chapel of the Galla Placidia 
at Ravenna and the wares now offered for sale for a 
few pence in Venice there is a shocking contrast. 
The principal cause of all this may be found in 
the fact that no effort has of late years been made 
to obtain new and independent effects in this 

beautiful ma- 
terial. 


Let us sup- 
pose for a 
moment that 
our decora- 
tions ad- 
mitted of but 
two possibili- 
ties of treat- 
ment in 
colour — 
enamel and 
mosaics. 
Much has 
been done for 
the former, 
while the 
latter is quite 
neglected. 
Accompany- 
ing these 
notes are il- 
lustrations of 
a few speci- 
mens of 
brooches by 
Hirzel, in 
which he has 
employed 
mosaics. 
Unfortu- 
nately, the 
element most 
essential to 
convey the 
effect of these 
ornaments — 


BY T, LAMBERT 





SOME BROOCHES IN 
COLOURED MOSAICS SET IN 
DULL GOLD. DESIGNED BY 
HERMANN HIRZEL 
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namely, colour—is lacking ; but, as will be seen, 
Hirzel has introduced simple plant forms, and oc- 
casionally insects, such as the butterfly, and worked 
them adroitly into the limited space available. A 
plain gold border surrounds the mosaic plate, and 
the effect is agreeably emphasised by the combina- 
tion of the dull gold with the equally dull tones of 
the stone. It is to be hoped the impulse to this 
work given by Hirzel may not be allowed to slacken. 


Some attention is due to the recent exhibitions 
given by Schulte, which have afforded infinite 
satisfaction, as indicating a decided advance on the 
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BY GAETANO PREVIATI 


ordinary art displays. The works of Ziigel and 
Steinhausen have also been on view. The former, 
well known for years as an eminent animal painter, 
has proved, by numerous works, that he occupies 
an equally high position as a landscapist. At 
the present time he employs his animals simply 
as incidents of colour in his paintings. It is re- 
markable, nevertheless, how lifelike they appear, 
and with what accuracy they are observed. Wil- 
helm Steinhausen, of Frankfurt, should receive the 
recognition he deserves, if only on account of his 
years. He became known long ago by his repre- 
sentations of biblical subjects; now he chiefly 
affects portraits and land- 
scapes. All his works are 
good and honest and full 
of feeling, especially the 
landscapes, which have 
created a great impression. 


An exhibition of nume- 
rous works by Franz Cour- 
tens, of Brussels, contained 
nothing particularly new, 
but served to emphasise 
the excellence of his richly- 
coloured landscapes. The 
numerous landscapes by 
Buttersack, of Munich, 
revealed gifts which, if not 
yet fully developed, are 
nevertheless marked by 
honest purpose and a 
powerful faculty of obser- 
vation. G. G. 


ENICE.— 

“The Third 
International 

Art  Exhibi- 

tion of the 

City of Venice ”—to give 
it its full titke—was opened 
on April 28, and has 
proved to be no less im- 
portant either in quantity 
or quality than its prede- 
cessors. Of the foreign 
exhibits the Dutch and the 
Scandinavian predominate 
numerically, but there are 
many English and Scotch 
works of high merit. Let 
us take the Scotsmen first, 





“LA PLACE DE SAN 
MARCO.” BY E. TITO 
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for they are appreciated abroad to a degree hardly 
realised in England. James Guthrie and Robert 
Brough are the favourites here ; their poetic vision, 
their “ aristocratic ” touch, and their thorough tech- 
nical ability being fully appreciated. Other popular 
exhibitors are Stevenson, Robertson, Downie, Ham- 
ilton, Paterson, Rattray, Coventry, and Watson, and, 
by reason of the peculiar grace of their studies of 
children, Fulton, Newbery, and Pratt. The greatest 
successes of all, however, have been achieved by 
John Lavery, George Smith, and Thomas Austen- 
Brown, the last named of whom exhibits a vigorous 
pastel, entitled Avando. The English and Ameri- 
Here 
we have Watts with his magnificent Baccante ; 
Whistler, with his Principessa dei poresi della por- 
cellana, and Alma ‘Tadema. notable 
English exhibitors are Bramley, Alfred East, 
Brangwyn, Stanhope Forbes, Walter Crane, Moira, 


can painters are seen together in one room. 


Other 
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Dudley Hardy, Maurice Greiffenhagen, G. C. Haité, 
Stewart, and Clara Montalba. Belgian and French 
art is also well represented, and Germany and 
Austria have good work to show. Spain sends but 
few works, and Russia has a solitary representative 
in Schereschewsky. Italian artists, of course, pre- 
dominate, and of these the most noteworthy works 
are Previati’s Virgin and Child, Cifariello’s bust of 
Boecklin, Mentessi’s Visione (triste, Laurenti’s 
Nymphea, Trentacoste’s La fille de Niobe, de 
Maria’s Les Cypres de la Villa Massimo a Rome, 
and Bistolfi’s Criséo. 
¥. 2, 


RUSSELS.—The great Belgian artist, 
Félicien Rops, recently dead, is at last 
represented at the Musée de Bruxelles 
by a characteristic drawing, styled Za 
Parisine, a work lately forming part of 

the de Goncourt collec- 
tion. It bears this in- 
scription: “A Messieurs 
Edmond et Jules de Gon- 
court, apres Manette Salo- 
mon.” This is a black- 
and-white work of the 
highest order, nervous and 
clear in drawing, and in 
colouring of tragic strength. 


The new “ Maison du 


Peuple” is completed. 
This interesting structure 
reflects honour on_ its 
architect, M. Horta, who 
has succeeded in realising 
to the full the art princi- 
ples to which he is devoted. 
This vast, plain fagade of 
horizontal lines is puzzling 
to those accustomed to 
over - ornamented gables 
and to rows of useless 
pillars. M. Horta 
invited to construct a 
House for the People— 
that is to say, a place 
where the working classes 
might meet and make their 
plans ; accordingly the 
architect has proceeded 
logically by building not a 
Palace but a House, in 
which the necessary inte- 


was 
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rior comfort has in no way been sacrificed for the 
sake of deceptive external effect. Nevertheless 
M. Horta has succeeded in investing his plain and 
simple edifice with true artistic merit. 
F. K. 
UDAPEST. — The most remarkable 
work seen in this year’s spring exhibi- 
tion was unquestionably that of George 
Zala, the sculptor, whose Archangel 
Gabriel (see page 207) is to form 
part of the millennary memorial, as the symbol of 
Apostolic Regality. The archangel appears with 
outspread wings, holding in his hands the royal 
crown of Hungary and the double cross, while his 
feet rest upon the globe, which terminates the work. 
This work is in M. Zala’s finest manner, and it is 
eminently satisfactory that in the great Memorial 
will be seen the most notable piece of Hungarian 
sculpture produced in modern times. The Memo- 
rial, it should be stated, consists of a semi-circular 
sculpture gallery, containing effigies of the more 
celebrated Hungarian monarchs; while in the 
centre, on a rectangular base, will be placed Zala’s 
Gabriel. Beneath it will be a group of mounted 
figures—leaders and chieftains conquered by Hun- 
gary a thousand years ago. 





The spring exhibition contained some remark- 
able portraits by F. Laszlo, and several delightful 
landscapes by Ignaz Ujvary, Daniel Mihalik, and 
Ludwig Szlanyi. 

a, TF. 

ELBOURNE. — Public attention 

has been aroused in Melbourne 

by a series of articles and letters 

on the condition of the pictures 

in the local National Gallery. 

The peculiarities of the climate are such that great 
variations of temperature occur suddenly, and at 
times within a few minutes. These are due to the 
cyclonic disturbances, so frequent in summer, when 
the hot, dry north winds from the central plains, 
blowing for two or three consecutive days, are 
instantaneously reversed by the cold, wet south 
wind from the Antarctic Ocean. A typical instance 
of this unpleasant phenomenon occurred in the 
middle of March, when the thermometer under a 
cloudless sky stood at 155° Fahr. in the sun and at 
98° in the shade, but fell to 68° in fifteen minutes 
at three o’clock, and to 48° by eight o’clock in the 
evening. Neither people nor pictures are seasoned 
to bear these extremities, and the result is that 
varnishes crack and oil pigments succumb to such 
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‘© LES CYPRES DE LA VILLA MASSIMO A ROME” 


an extent that some of the finest works in the 
gallery are threatened with total ruin. 


For the first twenty years of the Gallery’s life this 
decay was not noticeable, because its progress was 
at once arrested by the Director, who used to em- 
ploy a very highly skilled restorer to remove con- 
tracted varnish before the oils underneath it became 
endangered by the tension. In a few of the more 
serious of such cases the restoration may be faintly 
traced, but in the majority it is now imperceptible, 
and even the slight marks of successful restoration 
are preferable to such unarrested decay as is now 
reducing some of the pictures to a mere débris of 
canvas and white spider-line meshwork. 


The present Director, however, sets his face 
against any process of preservation. He “ would 
sooner,” he writes, “see the pictures in a state of 
natural decay than incur the risk of having them 
restored,” for he “knows nothing about the 
methods of the professional picture restorer, and 
as an artist he is afraid of him.” The Argus makes 
a simple and effectual answer to this /aisser faire 
attitude by observing that “though incompetent 
restorers have done great harm to some of the 
noblest of England’s historic buildings, yet that is 
no reason why owners (like the Australian public 
in this instance) should sit and watch historic 
buildings perish from preventable decay.” 


(See Venice Studio-Talk) 
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The result is a curious dilemma, and the Trustees, 
who pretend to no qualifications as experts, have 
referred to English authorities for the advice their 
professional adviser is unable to give them. It 
seems a long way to send for knowledge and skill 
which are fully available on the spot, and which 
have already constantly proved competent and 
efficient to deal successfully with the difficulty. It 
is a happy thing, however, to find that a watchful 
Press, though so far removed from the centres of 
art, is yet keenly alive to the interests of art in our 
distant colonies. 

J. L 


OHANNESBURG.-—One would hardly think 

it, but so it is! In Johannesburg there are 

a few disciples of the great mistress Art 

who, in spite of the waves of speculation 

that seem to absorb one and all, find time 

to devote at least one (and sometimes two) 

evenings each week to studying either from the life 

or from casts. These devotees are no children, but 

“men in a world of men,” and it speaks well for 

their devotion that they, business men all, have 

bound themselves together to study art in a town 
where it is practically unappreciated. 


The “Rand Arts Studio” is on the top floor of 
one of the many great blocks of bachelor quarters 
in the heart of the town, and every Friday night 
these enthusiasts work by electric light from eight 
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till eleven or twelve in charcoal, pencil, oils, or 
water-colours. Up to a few weeks ago they were 
practically without instruction, save for remem- 
brances of ways and means used years ago in their 
studio-days in England or on the Continent, but 
now I am glad to say Mr. F. Wichgraf, a portrait- 
painter whose name is well known in Berlin, has 
settled out here, and has kindly consented to act 
as President of the club. He attends each Friday 
night, and already a marked improvement in the 
work turned outis the result. It may be remarked 
in passing that Mr. Wichgraf has received a com- 
mission to paint portraits of the President and the 
members of the Executive Council of the Transvaal. 


The club numbers about a dozen working mem- 
bers, and it is hoped shortly that a small exhibition 
will be held, when an opportunity may occur 
of forwarding some photographs of the work done, 
to show what can be accomplished by those who, 


BY LEONARDO BISTOLFI 
(See Venice Studio-7alk) 
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though far away from the Slade or R.A. schools, 
still try to climb the steep ladder of art. 
F. J. H. 
ORONTO.—The Woman’s Art Asso- 
ciation of Canada recently held a 
Loan Portrait Exhibition in the city 
of Toronto, which excited a great 
deal of public interest, and which 
cannot fail to be of great educational value, both 
historically and artistically. It was the object of 
the association to show the different stages in the 
development of portraiture from the earliest times 
down to the present day, beginning with speci- 
mens of Greco-Egyptian art, and including the 
different processes of line and steel engraving, 
mezzotint-etching, lithography, photography, oil, 
water-colour, and pencil drawing, and a very 
fine collection of medallions in wax and vitreous 
paste, and medals in gold, silver, and bronze. 
The paintings included portraits by Rubens, 
Lely, Van der Helst, Reynolds, Hoppner, 
Landseer, Goupil, Pickersgill, Raeburn, Collier, 
Lenbach, and many others — besides some 
very good specimens of Canadian work. The 
extent and success of the exhibition has been very 
encouraging and not a little surprising to the 
association, which has been steadily and more or 
less successfully working for the past ten years to 
gain for art a proper position as a great educa- 
tional factor in the life of a nation. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

The History of French Art, 1100-1899. By 
Rose G. KincsLey. (London: Longmans & 
Co.) Price 12s. 6d. net.—The author of this 
new contribution to the History of French Art 
in Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting may be 
congratulated not only on the large amount of 
matter she has been able to compress into the 
moderate dimensions of her work, but also and 
more particularly upon the catholicity of her views 
in the treatment of the varied and divergent 
phases of the subject. In her criticisms upon the 
productions of the large number of painters and 
sculptors to which reference is made, both sound 
knowledge and excellent judgment are apparent. 
This is especially noticeable when the modern 
schools of work are treated upon. The chapter 
upon the Imaginative Painters and Impression- 
ists of the present day shows a rare and fine ap- 
preciation of the qualities, aims, and abilities of 
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men many of whose names have often been before 
the readers of THE StupIo. 

The Early Work of Aubrey Beardsley. Witha 
prefatory note by H. C. Maritiier. (London 
and New York: John Lane.) Price 315. 6d. net. 
—So much has been written in THE StupDIO upon 
the work of Aubrey Beardsley that it is unnecessary 
at this time to descant upon its merits and demerits. 
Suffice it now to say that the art-critic will find in 
Mr. Lane’s volume ample material to illustrate 
either the praise or the blame he may be inclined 
to accord to this artist’s productions. The large 
number of drawings made by Beardsley for various 
publications issued by Mr. Lane are here brought 
together, and the collection is further supplemented 
by some notable work from the pages of THE 
Srup10, the Pal/ Mall Budget, and from drawings 
hitherto unpublished. It is, in short, the most 
remarkable and representative collection we have 
yet seen. The volume is a portly one and each 
illustration is carefully printed upon fine Japanese 
paper. Mr. Marillier states in his preface that the 
Beardsley “craze” is just beginning. We are 
sorry if this be the case. ‘‘ Crazes” in art matters 
are more injurious than beneficial to the right 
cause. They eclipse the real good underlying 
a movement by the absurd exaggeration of certain 
manifestations, which, while they may accompany 
that movement, are in no sense vitally necessary 
to it. The “esthetic craze” of twenty years ago 
is an excellent illustration of this fact. The sun- 
flower and the lily were to the public the outward 
manifestations of the decorative movement then 
slowly gathering force; the senseless representa- 
tion of them upon ladies’ dresses, mirrors, door- 
panels, and umbrella-stands in no way enhanced 
that movement, but rather brought it into un- 
deserved disrepute. A Beardsley “craze” is 
terrible to contemplate, because it is certain that 
the votaries of such a “craze” would copy the 
exaggerated idiosyncrasies of the Beardsley style, 
rendering them even more owfré than they are, 
and would entirely overlook those points of his 
art which are the most commendable and alone 
worthy of study. 

Highways and Byways in North Wales. By A. 
G. BrapLey. With illustrations by JosePH PEN- 
NELL and HuGH THomson. (London: Macmillan 
& Co., Limited.) Price 6s.—This volume, uni- 
form with the Highways and Byways in Cornwall, 
issued some time ago by the same publishers, is of 
especial value and interest during the holiday 
season. Starting from Shrewsbury, the author de- 
scribes a tour which includes Llangollen, Abergele, 
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Llandudno, Bettws-y-coed, Bangor, Carnarvon, 
Snowdon, Tremadoc, Tenbryn, Harlech, Barmouth, 
Aberdovey, Bala, Llanfyllin, and numerous inter- 
mediate places. The account.is full of valuable 
information pleasantly written, and the large 
number of illustrations with which the pages are 
brightened add greatly to the charm of the book. 

The Natural History of Selborne. By GILBERT 
Wuite. Edited by Grant ALLEN. Illustrated 
by Epmunp H. New. (London and New York : 
John Lane.) Issued in parts. Price 1s. 6d. net, 
or 50 cents.—The artistic success of Mr. New’s 
illustrations to Mr. Lane’s edition of the Compleat 
Angler seemed to make it almost a foregone con- 
clusion that White’s Se/borne would be issued in 
a uniform manner. The two works have so much 
in common, each appealing in quaint simple 
language to lovers of country life, that one comes 
to regard them almost as inseparable companions. 
Judging from the parts which have already appeared, 
the illustrations to Se/borne are in every respect as 
beautiful and appropriate as those to the Compleat 
Angler. ‘There is a certainty of touch, a directness 
of intention in Mr. New’s black-and-white work 
wuich is singularly attractive. He draws with un- 
failing precision ; and although his line is a heavy 
one, there is no lack in it of tone or chiaroscuro. 
In these days of process-blocks it is rarely the case 
that illustrations are so limned that they can be re- 
produced and printed satisfactorily upon a rough 
paper. The wood-blocks of a few years ago 
had an advantage in this respect over the class at 
present in use. But Mr. New’s drawings are 
simply admirable for reproduction from the point 
of view of both block-maker and printer ; and when 
the excellence of his work is considered, it is only 
right that this fact should be borne well in mind. 
The best is that which is most adapted to the 
purpose intended. 

Eden versus Whistler: The Baronet and the 
Butterfly. (Paris: Louis-Henry May.)—The only 
point of especial value to artists and the picture- 
buying public in this account of a famous lawsuit 
is the final judgment given by the French Court 
that an artist may be discharged from all obliga- 
tions to give up a portrait which has been executed 
by him upon a commission; but that so long as 
the work remains incomplete the painter can make 
no use of it, public or private. In other respects, 
the book before us is chiefly admirable for the 
dainty manner in which the type is displayed upon its 
pages, and for the presentments of the butterfly cour- 
teous, the butterfly jubilant, and the butterfly scorn- 
ful, which are its only form of pictorial embellish- 
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ment. For the rest—well, we have known Mr. 
Whistler to be more amusing. 

The Nature of Gothic. By Joun Ruskin. 
a preface by WILLIAM Morris. 
Allen.) Price 1s. net.—Every art-student, every 
craftsman, every one who would seek to know some- 


With 
(London: George 


thing of the spirit which governs the production 
of artistic construction and decoration should read 
and, if possible, possess this little book. It con- 
tains, probably, the most valuable precepts that 
Mr. Ruskin ever laid down. It has had and will 
continue to have a beneficent effect upon the work 
of all those who conscientiously peruse and apply 
its principles. Originally appearing as a chapter 
in Zhe Stones of Venice, then reprinted by Morris 
in the Kelmscott Press, it is now issued by Mr. 
Ruskin’s publisher in a cheap form. We would 
gladly know that it was translated into every 
language of Europe, and preached from the pulpits 
of the world. 

A Popular Handbook to the Tate Gallery. By 
EpwarD T. Coox. (London: Macmillan & Co., 
Limited.) Price 5s.—This is a companion volume 
to Mr. Cook’s Popular Handbook to the National 
Gallery. In the introductory chapter an account 
is given of the origin and history of the Tate 
Gallery together with some useful general remarks 
concerning the British School of Painting. The 
catalogue of pictures is arranged according to the 
numbers affixed to the frames, and a_ biographical 
notice of each painter is included in addition to 
concise notes describing the sentiment of the 
various paintings and sculptures. In order to 
assist visitors to the Gallery to find the works of 
some particular painter, an index list of all the 
artists is given with the titles of their works, while 
a second appendix provides a numerical index list 
of all the paintings, sculptures, and drawings in the 
Gallery. The labour and research entailed in the 
making of such a book as this must have been 
enormous, and the compiler may be unreservedly 
congratulated upon the production of a volume 
which should prove equally valuable as a guide- 
book and as a work of reference. 

Old Clocks and Watches and their Makers. By 
F. J. Britten. (London: B.T. Batsford.) Price 
10s. net.—This is a popular account of the 
evolution of watches and clocks from the earliest 
known forms of timekeepers. ‘The 400 illustra- 
tions contained in the book 
selected and include many quaintly curious and 
Amateurs of “ long-case ” 


have been well 
many artistic examples. 
clocks will discover in these pages some excellent 
specimens and some useful information ; collectors 


, 


will find valuable lists of “ date marks ” and makers 
names ; while the manufacturer of clock and watch 
cases will be able to realise by its aid how much 
his productions are lacking in good workmanship 
when compared with those of olden days. 


The much neglected craft of the wood-engraver 
has been utilised with good effect in a tasteful 
pamphlet on Simple Bedroom Furniture which has 
been issued by Messrs. Heal & Son. All the 
illustrations therein have been cut on wood, and 
the result has been a quality of line which is not 
usually obtainable in process work. The little 
brochure also contains a reprint of an article on 
simplicity in bedroom furnishing which was written 
only last year by the late Mr. Gleeson White. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
DESIGN FOR TOILET (OR WASHSTAND) 
SETS. 

(A XXXIV.) 

We regret that we are unable to award any prize 
in the above, none of the designs having fulfilled 
the requirements of the competition. 

DESIGN FOR TEAWARE. 
(A XXXV.) 

The First Prize (Zhree guineas) is awarded to 
Malvolio (Olive Allen, The North Hall, Launceston, 
Cornwall). 

The SEconD PRIzE (7wo guineas) to Yhoirdis 
(Eva Bundy, 6 Dalmeny Avenue, Camden Road, 
N.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Chris (Christina Gregory) ; Dux (George C. Dux 
bury) ; Dodo (Maude M. Ackery) ; Ge/imer (Baro 
ness Geyso); /’Zssaie (T. W. Whipp) ; Zotus (J. 
R. Skinner); and Parnassus (Charlotte E. Elliot). 

DESIGN FOR FLOWER-POT AND PEDESTAL. 
(A XXXVI) 

The First Prize (Zhree guineas) is awarded to 
Fossil (Francis Pope, 42 Crawford Street, Camber 
well, S.E.). 

The Sreconp Prize (Z7wo guineas) to Curlew 
(Lennox G. Bird, Royal Marine Barracks, 
Chatham). 

Honourable mention is given to Snowdrop (W. 
S. Moyes). 

SKETCH DEsIGN FOR A GLass Mosaic PANEL. 
(A XXXVIL.) 

The awards in this competition are unavoidably 
postponed until the September number. 
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FIRST PRIZE (COMP. B XXXVII.) 


SECOND PRIZE (COMP. B XXXVII.) ‘* PESSAIE ” 
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guinea) is awarded to Bat 
(John D. Mackenzie, New- 
lyn, Penzance). 
The SEcOND PRIZE 
(Half-a-guinea) to Wan- 
derer (Edwin S. Barlow, 
Gowthwaite Hall, Pateley 
Bridge, Yorks). 
Honourable mention is 
given to the following : 
Gabardine (H. R.Wilson) ; 
Guonard (Gertrude Stra- 
ker); Grayling (J. H. 
Hipsley) ; Reindeer (Mrs. 
Ernest Smythies) ; Sa/mon 
Trout (Arthur L. Ninon) ; 
and Van Tromp (Egmont 
S. Puckett). 
SUMMER LANDSCAPE. 
FIRST PRIZE (COMP. D XXI.) ** FALCON ” (D XXL) 
The First Prize (One 
guinea) is awarded to 
DESIGN FOR THE CoveR OF A CLub GazeTTE. a/con (Hugh Price, Dennis Vale, Stourbridge). 
(B XXXV.) The SECOND PRIZE (Ha/f-a-guinea) to Aquarius 
(Agnes B. Warburg, 8 Porchester Terrace, W.). 
Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Clayton Bay (Charles E. Wanless) ; Cyprus (R. 
Elsey Smith) ; AZemoa (H. C. Leat); Penrith (J. 
C. Varty-Smith) ; Szee¢ Pea (Pauline Rochussen) ; 
DESIGN FOR A Book-Cover. Sunshine (M. Northwood) ; White Nod (Charles E. 
(B XXXVII.) Wanless). 
The First PRIZE (One 
guinea) is awarded to Coed 
Maes (Guy Halliday, The 
School House, Oakham). 
The SECOND PRIZE 
(Half-a-guinea) to J’ Essaie 
(T. W. Whipp, 156 Fals- 
grave Road, Scarborough). 
Honourable mention is 


The PRIZE (7wo guineas) is awarded to Tatcho 
(Ellis Martin, 18 Montague Road, Wimbledon). 

Honourable mention is given to 4. /. Rose (A. 
Wilson Shaw), and Scoffa (Cornelius Pickstone). 





given to the following : 
Corn (Miss Viruly) ; Chris 
(Christina Gregory) ; Car- 
nation (James H. Milner) ; 
Diotima (E. T. Zompo- 
lides) ; Diogenes (A. W. 
Coulson); Four Trumps 
(Annie Beken) ; Pexhallow 
(W. R. Bullmore); and 
Pan (F. H. Ball). 

STuDY OF A FIsu. 

(C XXIII.) 


The First Prize (One SECOND PRIZE (COMP. D XX1.) ** AQUARIUS 
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HE LAY FIGURE. 


“TALKING about advertisements,” 
resumed the Man with a Clay Pipe, 
‘can’t anything be done to stop them ?” 
“Mercury!” ejaculated the Journa- 
list, ‘‘ what is a poor newspaper to live on?” 

“Well,” said the Man with a Clay Pipe, 
“admitting that it is necessary for a poor news- 
paper to live, I should have thought that its daily 
facts about fiction and fiction founded on facts 
would have given it a sufficient livelihood.” 

“* T quite agree,” remarked the Landscape Painter, 
“and the farmers are as bad as the newspaper 
people. I suppose it is not really true that they feed 
their cattle on offensively named patent medicines, 
or manure their land with a certain type of penny 
weekly paper—though the vile notices they put up 
on their farms would seem to imply it.” 

“The railway stations are even worse,” said the 
Man with a Clay Pipe. “ Have you ever noticed 
the appalling ingenuity with which the Companies 
hide away their own announcements in favour of 
those of traders with things to sell, so that even 
their station name-boards cannot readily be dis- 
tinguished ?” 

“I do not know anything about farms,” the 
Minor Poet lisped, “and I never travel by train if 
I can avoid it. But my nights are haunted by 
green and red and yellowthings on houses. They 
glare at you for five seconds at a time and then go 
out. And before you’ve had time to rub your eyes 
and wish that you’d never been born they do it 
again. It is an outrage!” 

The Lay Figure had been unusually silent. At 
last he remarked, ‘‘ Well, I must confess to a liking 
for the poster, although I admit that one has some- 
times to pay a heavy price for it.” 

“Exactly,” said the Man with a Clay Pipe; 
* you like the brilliant colour and the clever design. 
A good poster should be as concentrated and 
pointed as an epigram. And there is as much dif- 
ference between such a one and the things we 
usually have to endure as between the retort of a 
polished wit and the coarse abuse of a Southwark 
rough.” 

“No man,” complained the Minor Poet, queru- 
lously, “ has a right to try nerves with blobs of bad 
colour.” 

“I certainly think,” said the Lay Figure, “ that 
the flash-light advertisement should be put down 
by force. Yet it is conceivable that something 
decent might be done with light in the way of 
decorative ——” 
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‘Stop there,” interjected the New Man. “ You 
are only thinking of the decoration. And for the 
sake of a good design you would willingly see all 
our walls illuminated with visions of purple 
powders and desiccated mutton. Cannot you 
understand that we humans like to choose our 
own food, and prefer not to have tonics thrust 
down our throats at every street corner?” 

“Why cannot the Lay Figure,” remarked the 
Landscape Painter, “lay aside his sophistry, and 
say in so many words that people ought to deco- 
rate the exteriors of their houses ‘for Art’s sake,’ 
as the cant of the last generation had it?” 

“Heaven forbid!” murmured the Man with a 
Clay Pipe. 

“Why not?” replied the Landscape Painter. 
“Of course you would get some positively fiendish 
effects, but atmospheric conditions would soon tone 
them down, and the bad colours would run or 
fade. Believe me it would be better.” 

“ And the advertisers ?” suggested the Journalist. 
“ Are they to be abolished from the face of the 
earth?” 

“They certainly might be taught discretion,” 
said the New Man. “At present they tyran- 
nise over harmless citizens by sheer force of 
capital. I wonder the Labour papers don’t take 
the matter up.” 

‘*That idea is worth consideration,” said the 
Lay Figure. 

“You see we cannot touch the newspapers,” 
said the Landscape Painter, “we are not obliged 
to buy them. But I maintain that no one should 
have a prescriptive right to compel me to look at 
what I don’t want to see, as far it can be pre- 
vented. My sensibilities are not as delicate as 
those of our young friend the Poet, but I entirely 
agree with him as to the flash-light horrors.” 

“T am trying to understand,” said the Lay 
Figure. “I admit that I am not interested in 
cheap garments or thirteenpenny specifics. But 
I really am honest in liking the poster. You will 
never get rid of advertisements, but you can easily 
make them far more grateful to the eye than they 
generally are. Mere lettering even can be good ; 
and the humour of the salesman will always pay 
him and please the crowd whether on a hoarding 
or in front of a butcher’s shop on Saturday night. 
But no flash-light, if you love me. Get a good 
artist to try his hand at a transparency if you will, 
but spare our eyesight from eternal winks and 
our nerves from the ache of quick-changing 
colours.” 

THE Lay FIGURE. 


















































“THE RED SHAWL” 
FROM AN ETCHING 
BY FRANCIS JOURDAIN 
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Cecilia 


HE WORK OF CECILIA 
BEAUX. BY MRS. ARTHUR 
BELL (N. D’ANVERS). 


Or French descent, but of American 
parentage, the talented American artist, 
Cecilia Beaux, who has during the last few years 
risen to high rank as a portrait-painter, was born 
in Philadelphia, and received her earliest lessons 
in drawing from Mrs. Thomas Janvier, of that city. 
Her first independent work was making drawings 
on stone of fossils, &c., for one of the American 
scientific societies, and she probably owes much of 
her remarkable draughts- 
manship to the practice 
in rigid accuracy thus ac- 
quired. Later she studied 
under Professor van der 
Nielen andWilliamSartain, 
the latter a painter of some 
little local reputation. 

In 1885 was exhibited 
at the 
Academy the earliest im- 
portant work of Cecilia 
Beaux, Zhe Last days of 
Infancy, which won for 
her the Mary Smith Prize, 
and excited general ad- 
miration on of 
its accurate drawing, its 
delicate colouring, and its 
In 
spite of the applause she 
had already won the young 
artist was, however, still 
far from content with the 
training she had received, 
and to go 
Paris to study at the foun- 
tain-head. 

She arrived at the 
French capital in 1889 
and entered the Atelier 
Julian, where Robert 
Fleury, Bougereau, and 
Constant were then among 
the visiting masters. She 
also worked for a time 
under Courtois and Dag- 
nan-Bouveret, so that the 
criticism she _ received 
must have been of 
most varied character and 
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Beaux 


probably often not a little contradictory. As a 
matter of fact, any one familiar with the work of 
Cecilia Beaux might suppose that she had been a 
pupil of Carolus Duran, for her pictures have 
something of the distinction which characterises 
all portraits by that painter. With his favourite 
pupil, her fellow-countryman John Singer Sargent, 
she has also a marked affinity, but, so far as has 
been ascertained, she received no direct teaching 
from either of them. She must, however, have 
been familiar, as was every one during her residence 
in Paris, with their exhibited portraits and was 
possibly unconsciously influenced by them. She 
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Cecilia Beaux 


herself says she received most help from Robert 
Fleury, who took a real interest in her work, and 
from Charles Lasar, whose precepts she still applies 
more than those of any other teacher. She speaks, 
too, with gratitude of the encouragement given her 
by Lefebvre and Constant, the latter telling her that 
she was dans une tres bonne voie. She adds that some- 
times Robert Fleury would summon her before the 
whole class to receive what she felt to be a sort of 
mock applause, but which was, of course, genuine, 
for her compositions. ‘ The whole experience,” she 
concludes, “was immenscly illuminating to one 
who had never before worked in an art school even 
in America.” 

For all this, however, the work of Cecila Beaux 


» 


** MOTHER AND SON ” 
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remains very distinctly individual, with a simpli- 
city, directness, and unconventionality all its own. 
It is essentially modern in spirit. With no ornate 
accessories she goes straight to the point in 
everything she does: her children are nineteenth- 
century little ones, just as they appear in their every- 
day life at home; her men and women are repre- 
sented as they really are, with no striving after 
pictorial effect. There is something almost amusing 
in the waive surprise expressed by certain French 
critics, notably Henri Rochefort and Paul Bion, at 
the fact revealed by Cecilia Beaux’s portraits of the 
existence of such a thing as home life in America. 
Bion, indeed, frankly admits that until he saw the 
work of Cecilia Beaux he did not know that there 
were lovable maidens, 
“even more beautiful than 
the fair daughters of France, 
on the other side of the 
Atlantic.” 

An earnest and untiring 
worker and ofa very quict 
unassuming character, 
Cecilia Beaux made many 
true and influential friends 
in Paris and at Concar- 
neau, where she spent a 
summer. The fame of her 
class-work spread rapidly 
amongst her fellow-stu- 
dents, always keen critics 
of each other's powers, and, 
had she remained in 
France, she might have 
become one of the chief 
members of the American 
colony now established on 
the banks of the Seine. 
She did, indeed, for a short 
time occupy a studio of 
her own in the Rue Vau- 
girard, and hither she says 
came M. Julian himself, 
who after a long conversa- 
tion in which he “ made all 
his compliments,” wound 
up by exclaiming tragically, 
“ Mais je crains pour vous! 
Je crains pour vous!” but 
what he feared did not 
appear. In spite of all the 
encouragement she _ re- 
ceived, Cecilia Beaux was 
too truly a daughter of 
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“THE DREAMER.” BY 
CECILIA BEAUX 








Cecilia 


America to reconcile herself to expatriation, and 
in 1891 she started for home, stopping for a short 
time in England to paint several portaits there. 
Back again in America, she settled down to 
steady work, quickly winning general recognition 
as an able portrait-painter, endowed with a rare 
insight into character and power of rendering it in 
the broad and masterly manner she had acquired 
during her stay in Paris. The first portraits ex- 


hibited after her return to America were those of 
the Rev. Dr. Grier and of her little niece Ernesta, 
both, in spite of their great difference of subject 


‘A NEW ENGLAND WOMAN ” 


BY CECILIA BEAUX 


Beaux 


and of treatment, instinct with the same forcible 
vitality. 

In 1896 Miss Beaux sent six portraits, including 
that of Dr. Grier, to the Salon of the Champs de 
Mars, and was accorded the rare distinction of 
having them all hung together on one panel. 
Alluding to this honour, a French critic bemoaned 
the distressing fact that the young American lady 
had beaten all her rivals. Referring to the portrait 
of Dr. Grier he adds : “‘ Composition, flesh, texture, 
sound drawing—everything is there without affec- 
tation and without seeking after effect.” 

Equally characteristic with the Dr. 
Grier and Ernesta is the picture known 
as Sita and Sarita, representing the 
artist’s cousin, Mrs. Walter Turk, with 
a black cat on her shoulder, into 
which some critics have managed, with 
really remarkable ingenuity, to read all 
manner of mystic meanings, whereas 
the probability is that Miss Beaux was 
merely struck with the harmonious 
picture formed by the two friends in 
an attitude of familiar everyday occur 
rence. What is really far more sig- 
nificant than the presence of the cat 
is the treatment of the hands, which 
are painted with no attempt to tone 
down or idealise their somewhat clumsy 
character. As is well known by all 
students of human character, the 
hands are as expressive as the features, 
though artists, with very few excep- 
tions, concentrate their strength on 
the treatment of the face, and paint 
the hands of all their models in the 
same style. [very one knows the 
tapering fingers of a Vandyck portrait, 
and the delicate symmetry of those 
painted by Sir Joshua or Romney. 
In fact that most astute of critics, 
Giovanni Morelli, better known per- 
haps by his nom de guerre of Ivan 
Lermolieff, claims that what he calls 
ame, le tournure de esprit, or the 
very inner ego of the master, is shawn 
more in the treatment of the hands 
than in that of any other part of the 
body. He points out that the Italian 
painters—notably Fra Filippo Lippi, 
Giovanni Bellini, Bramantino, and 
Botticelli—not only treated the hands 
of every saint in exactly the same way, 
but transmitted their chosen types to 
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their pupils, so that with them the stamp of their 
own individuality became of more importance than 
that of their subject, a fact detracting very greatly 
from the value of their work, especially in the case 
of portraiture. 

Far otherwise is it with Miss Beaux and some 
other modern portrait-painters. She studies the 
hands with the same care as any other peculiarity of 
those who sit to her, and no Morelli could identify 
her work by means of the hands alone: it must 
stand or fall as a whole, a significant indication of 
her skill in merging her own idiosyncrasies in 
those of her subject. In the Mother and Son, 
portraits of Mrs. Beauveau Boric and her son, she 
has produced two very effective likenesses in spite 
of the somewhat awkward arrangement of the 
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figures, their relationship not being indicated in 
any way except in the title of the picture. In Ze 
Dreamer, on the other hand, one of the most 
poetic of the artist’s works, there is a restful and 
satisfying sense of completeness. The pose, the 
features, and the hands of the beautiful girl, who 
is the very embodiment of ideal maidenhood, are 
all alike expressive of her utter contentment with 
her lot, and in her eyes is “the secret of a happy 
dream she does not care to speak.” 

Inthe ew England Woman, now in the posses- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Academy at Philadelphia, 
a feminine type of a very different kind from Zhe 
Dreamer, is reproduced with equal skill and 
fidelity, and in it Miss Beaux has gathered up 
with rare force and simplicity the whole story of a 

faithful devoted life, into which no 
thought of self has entered to mar 
its usefulness. The title might well 
be changed to Retrospect, for it is 
evident that this New England 
woman is absorbed in the thought 
of what has been, and is not, as is 
the other dreamer, looking forward 
to a happy future full of all manner 
of beautiful possibilities. The Cyn- 
thia, a portrait of the daughter of 
the American artist, Mrs. R. E. 
Sherwood, is a very effective like- 


ness of its quaint original, but it 
loses much of its beauty in the 
black-and-white reproduction, _ its 
vivid yet delicate colouring being 


one of its greatest charms. In the 
Ernesta and her little Brother the 
artist has perhaps touched her high- 
est point of excellence in the ren- 
dering of form and of expression, 
for the episode of child-life is ren- 
dered with real dramatic force. 
The little fellow with his chubby 
hands flung behind him in his 
eagerness, in the gesture so natural 
to children, is holding forth on a 
matter of vital importance to him- 
self to his sister, who listens with a 
very grown-up air of superior wis- 
dom. It is her turn now to be the 
guardian and the leader, but her 
features are little changed from the 
time when she posed to her aunt 
for her first likeness. 

As a rule the figures in Cecilia 
Beaux’s pictures are represented in 








PORTRAIT OF THE REV. 
DR. GRIER. BY CECILIA BEAUX 





William De Morgan 


repose, or at least in arrested action ; but in her 
last work, the Dorothea and Francesca, recently 
on view at the International Exhibition in 
London, she has shown her power of rendering 
motion with equal success. The two girls, the 
daughters of the American poet Richard Gilder, 
editor of the Century Magazine, to whom the 
picture belongs, are represented dancing together 
in all the abandonment of youthful glee, and the 
whole composition is full of rhythmic life. The 


Dorothea and Francesca is by the artist herself con- 
sidered one of her best works, and marks perhaps 
the beginning of a new period in her successful 
career, in which she will delight the world with other 
compositions than portraits, for there is no doubt 
that she might rival, if she would, any of her fellow- 
countrymen in the production of subject pictures 


‘CYNTHIA ” 
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that would appeal to an even wider public than 
these various likenesses, popular though they are. 


ILLIAM DE MORGAN 
AND HIS POTTERY. 
PART I. BY W. SHAW 
SPARROW. 


Lovers of art know that Mr. William De 
Morgan was one of the first to reproduce in 
modern pottery the richly glazed blues and greens 
of the exquisite old Persian ware ; and they know, 
too, that to him belongs the honour of having 
re-discovered in England the way to make and to 
employ the silver and copper lustres of the His- 
pano-Moresque and Italian majolica. In artistic 

circles these successes have 
long been looked upon as 
among the most notable 
achievements of English 
potters, and as such they 
are mentioned in perhaps 
the greatest of our national 
works of reference, the 
“Encyclopedia _ Britan- 
nica.” In the present ar- 
ticle the general history of 
the work will be examined, 
with special reference to 
the tile department ; and 
I hope to show that beau- 
tiful decorated tiles ought 
to play in our national life 
a far more important part 
than that which is now 
assigned to them. 

Mr. William De Morgan 
has lived through five of 
the decades of the Queen’s 
reign. From his father, 
Augustus De Morgan, the 
eminent mathematician and 
logician (1806-1871), he 
inherited two good things 
which have ever been rare 
among artists, namely, a 
scientific bent of mind and 
a gift for mechanical in- 
vention. This gift he has 
cultivated, chiefly by in- 
venting machines and kilns 
for his factory. As to his 
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1859 at Cary’s old studio in Bloomsbury Street, 
and was continued in the schools of the Royal 
Academy, where Mr. De Morgan worked for three 
years. His early practice of painting does not 
seem to have been extensive, and the next few 


years were mainly em- 
ployed in making stained 
glass. But in 1869, 
whilst thus engaged, his 
attention was suddenly 
turned to the art of de- 
corating pottery. He 
noticed that the yellow 
stain of silver, when over- 
fired, frequently showed 
a lovely iridescence, 
similar to that of the 
silver lustres of Deruta, 
of Gubbio, and he 
thought that it would be 
interesting to see if the 
same result could be 
reproduced on the sur- 
face of a glazed Dutch 
tile. 

When this thought 
occurred to him Mr. De 
Morgan was unac- 
quainted with the history 
of Spanish and Italian 
lustre ware, with the 
curious disappearance of 
the latter in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, 
and its fortunate re- 
discovery at Doccia, near 
Florence, in 1856. This 
was a subject, indeed, 
about which very few 
Englishmen had any 
knowledge. Nor did 
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DESIGNED BY WILLIAM DE MORGAN 


MOULDED WALL TILES 
DESIGNED BY WILLIAM DE MORGAN 


they seem at all anxious to study it thoroughly. 
Several Italians had actually taught the lustre 
process both in Staffordshire and elsewhere, but 
the results of their teaching were so trivial as to 
excite no interest whatever among artists and con- 


noisseurs. Indeed, “an 
impression continued to 
prevail that the process 
was a secret,” says Mr. 
De Morgan. “I used 
to hear it talked about 
among artists, about 
thirty years ago, as a sort 
of potters’ philosopher's 
stone. Even now it is 
sometimes spoken of as 
a secret by newspaper 
writers.” Yet Mr. De 
Morgan believed from 
the first that the iride- 
scent stain of silver, 
which millions of per- 
sons had seen on the 
backs of stained-glass 
windows, could be re- 
produced on the glazed. 
surface of a pot or tile. 
So he began to make 
experiments, and at last 
they were so successful 
that his whole attention 
became absorbed in 
ceramic decoration gen- 
erally. 

We have seen that 
Mr. De Morgan’s ex- 
periences as a potter 
began in 1869. He 
was then living at No. 
40 Fitzroy Square. The 
kiln was in the cellar—a 
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dangerous place enough, though sanctioned by 
builders and insurance agents whom Mr. De 
Morgan had consulted, and whose humiliation was 
great, I hope, when in 1871 the house was set on 
fire and very much damaged. Discouraged by 
this mishap, its victim made up his mind to resist 
the fascination of ceramic chemistry, and to devote 
all his time to his stained glass. But the attrac- 
tions of kiln-firing and the persuasions of some 
friends proved too strong for his resolution, and in 
the end he took a small house two doors from 
Carlyle’s home in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, where a 
shed at the end of the garden offered a good site 
for a kiln. Here he went on with his experiments, 
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and success coming to him more rapidly than he 
had dared to expect, he soon found it necessary 
to remove his little factory to a larger house 
situated where the Catholic Church now stands in 
Cheyne Row. It was called Orange House, and 
close by was the house (though Mr. De Morgan 
could never identify it) where Wedgwood and Bently 
are said to have painted the famous Russian dinner 
service, with the help of painters from the neigh- 
bouring Old Chelsea Pottery in Laurence Street. 

While at Orange House Mr. De Morgan not 
only perfected his lustre process, but thought out 
a new and successful method of painting in Persian 
colours under the glaze, and also began to make 
large panels by joining 
decorated tiles together 
with cement. Among the 
first of these tile-pictures 
was a set done for the 
“Livadia,” the ill-fated 
Russian Imperial Yacht. 

These panels attracted 
the attention of other ship- 
builders, for they proved 
beyond doubt that glazed 
and painted tiles had a 
cool, pleasant, refreshing 
effect in ship decoration. 
The directors of the P. and 
O. Company were the first 
to recognise this fact and 
to turn it to practical ad- 
vantage. I have seen some 
of the ship decorations 
which Mr. De Morgan has 
done for P. and O. boats, 
and it would be hard to 
find better examples of 
under-glaze ware. The 
only criticism one feels 
tempted to make is this: 
that the tiles are sometimes 
rather too bold in design 
for the size of the rooms 
where they are placed. 

It would be easy and 
pleasant to write a great 
deal more about this gay 
and spirited work in ship 
decoration, but it is not 
necessary, as a far better 
notion of its quality may 
be gained by studying the 
illustrations than by 
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reading descriptive sentences. I return, then, 
to the history of Mr. De Morgan’s business, 
that remained at Chelsea till 1882. Then it 
was removed to Merton Abbey, Mr. De Morgan 
having entered into a provisional arrangement with 
William Morris to take a sub-lease of part of the 
building, so that they might have a joint factory. 
But no sooner had Morris and Company set up 
their present works on the Wandle than they 
found that they would need all the space. Mr. 
De Morgan, however, could not forego the pleasure 
of working in such a neighbourhood, so he built a 
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home for his craft a short distance nearer town, 
and here his factory remained till 1888, when a 
serious breakdown of health brought about another 
migration. Owing to private reasons, Mr. De 
Morgan had always lived in London, and it was to 
avoid the fatigue and exposure of railway travelling 
that he, in partnership with Mr. Halsey Ricardo, 
the architect, then established his present factory 
near Wandsworth Bridge. Mr. Ricardo’s profes- 
sional engagements have recently compelled him 
to retire from active co-operation, but the manu- 
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facture goes on as formerly, and any one who 
desires to make acquaintance with the technique 
of this delightful pottery should find his way to 
De Morgan Road. 

The technique, in so far as it concerns the 
under-glaze tiles, is in all respects original. The 
design is painted, not on the ware itself, but on 
a transparent material which, when the painting is 
finished, is attached with its face to the prepared 
surface of a tile, and then glazed. In the kiln it 
burns away, leaving its painted design fixed under 
the glaze. “This process,” says Mr. De Morgan, 
‘was devised to encourage freedom of touch in the 


use Of vitreous pigments. When painting with these 
colours on opaque surfaces, the great difficulty is 
to give the necessary degree of thickness to each 
one ; and there can be no doubt that this difficulty 
is lessened by working on a transparent material, 
since the thickness of the pigment is more per- 
ceptible on such materials than it is on opaque sur- 
faces.” And to Mr. De Morgan himself, since 1891, 
the process has been advantageous in another way. 
“In that year,” he says, “my health failed again, 
and I was advised that if I tried to pass another 
winter in London I should not do much more 
work of any sort. So I went to spend the winter 
in Florence. I soon found that merely sending 
designs and advice to London was but a feeble 
way of contributing to the success of the factory, 
and for this reason I engaged Italian painters for 
the tile-work, sending the transparencies home by 
weekly instalments. This is what I do every 
winter ; and if, from a business point of view, my 
residence in Florence has its disadvantages, it 
certainly benefits the tile department and finds 
employmant for several good Italian artists.” 

Some persons think that there is no difference 
between block-printing and Mr. De Morgan’s way 
of decorating tiles with vitreous colours. Yet a 
painting remains a painting, and a print remains 
a print, whether or no it be subsequently attached 
to a tile. The difference between a painting and 
a print consists in this: the one is done by a 
brush, while the other is produced by the colour 
which, when caught up and held temporarily on a 
typed surface, may be rapidly impressed on the 
objects to be decorated. Now, Mr. De Morgan’s 
transparencies are all painted by hand, one by one, 
and what is painted does not cease to be brush- 
work when transferred either to a tile’s prepared 
surface, or to another canvas, as in the case of any 
re-lined picture—e.g., the Madonna di San Sisto.” 
It is true that the tiles of one pattern are all alike, 
as things which have to be painted alike are alike ; 
and the reasons why the Fulham tiles have to be 
painted so are all of a commercial kind which 
cannot be avoided. The public delights in uni- 
formity, and he who lives to please must please to 
live. 

That is the main point, and I wish to lay stress 
upon it. Writers on art do more harm than good 
when they forget that the necessary and useful 
thing is to accept with gratitude the best work that 
can be produced by craftsmen in an age of strenu- 
ous commercial competition. The conditions 
under which the applied arts rose to greatness long 
ago vanished with the types of society that fostered 
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them ; and we can no more go back to those con- 
ditions than we could return to Elizabethan London, 
there to irritate Shakspeare with our expansive 
hero-worship. What we have to avoid, moreover, 
is that backward-looking dilettantism which is 
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never in touch with present-day needs and neces- 

sities, and which aims at turning the applied arts 

into effete panderers to an idolatry of physical com- 

fort. Against this dilettantism we cannot protest 

too strongly, for genuine art has ever been a con- 
stituent of the national 
life of a country, and 
not a_ superfetation 
upon its wealth. 

This fact touches a 
very important point of 
the subject, as Mr. De 
Morgan believes that 
there are forms of 
ceramic art which ought 
to become as truly na- 
tional as they were in 
Persiafrom theeleventh 
century to the seven- 
teenth. In a letter to 
me he says: “If no 
city exists in which 
every wall is a fine 

picture in imperisha- 
ble tiles, it is not be- 
cause of any fechnical 
hindrance to its exist- 
ence. To grapple suc- 
cessfully with the diffi- 
culties created by the 
tile-joint is not so hard 
as is commonly sup- 
posed. In the first 
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not really detrimental to the appearance of a 
tile-picture, as the joints may be so numerous in 
relation to the area of the picture as to resolve 
themselves into texture when seen from the proper 
distance. Besides, even when they are clearly 
visible, they have no worse effect in decorative 
art than on plain walls. To the artist while at 
work, on the other hand, the interruption of the 
tile joint is troublesome, and the way in which it is 
got over in my method of painting is satisfactory. 
- . . One obvious use of lustre-ware, as of under- 
glaze earthenware, is its application to domes and 
towers, and to all parts of buildings that catch the 
level rays of the sun. I am not acquainted with 
any style of architecture in which lustre has been 
so employed on a large scale, and I suppose a 
precedent would be necessary.” 

We see, then, that Mr. De Morgan dreams of 
lustred towers and domes shining above ceramic 
cities. It is a beautiful dream, and I firmly believe 
that the use of glaze and colour in architecture is 
certain to triumph in the long run, as it supplies 
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a need which is felt in every land where the modern 
commercial spirit is at all lively and mischievous. 
In France, for example, this need has been recog- 
nised for nearly fifty years, and serious efforts have 
been made there to revive that architectural use of 
enamelled earthenware which in the 
century gave so much charm to the Chateau de 
Madrid, in the Bois de Boulogne. This castle or 
country house, called by the people the Chateau 
de Faience, was decorated by Girolamo della 
Robbia, whom Francis I. had called from Florence ; 
and enamelled earthenware was used so abund- 
antly, that even the chimney-shafts were em- 
bellished with it. But this style of decoration 
went out of fashion with the graceful and delicate 
architecture of the Renaissance, and nearly three 
hundred years passed away before Frenchmen 
began to hark back to its fanciful gaiety of effect. 
Since then, thanks to many such gifted potters as 
MM. Collinot, de Beaumont, and Deck, French archi- 
tects have had plenty of excellent ware with which 
to decorate country houses and suburban villas. 
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But if this use of the potter’s art in architecture 
is to become general in England, as Mr. De 
Morgan desires, then good effective tiles must be 
produced cheaply ; and we—we who live under 
the curse of a soot-cloud—should look at the whole 
matter from a utilitarian point of view. What we 
want is a much cheaper process than Mr. De 
Morgan’s—say a process of stencilling ; and we 
may be sure that, by encouraging a general taste 
for good inexpensive tiles, we shall foster at the 
same time in many quarters a taste for much 
higher kinds of workmanship in decorative earthen- 
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ware. The art of ornamenting tiles and vases 
attained its maturity in Persia just because it was 
a truly national art in that country ; and those 
who visit Persia to-day speak with joy of the flash- 
ing blue dome of the Mosque at Ispahan, and 
of other architectural relics of ancient pottery. 
The more exquisite ware within the mosques cannot 
be seen by unbelievers, but there is enough else- 
where to cause English travellers to wish that at 
home, in our grim towns and cities, the ugliness 
of the streets could be charmed away by the great 
and inspiriting effects which are still left open to 
the potter’s art in a more 
extended application to ar- 
chitecture. 

Among the methods re- 
commended. by Mr. De 
Morgan there is one that 
comes in suggestively at 
this point. He describes it 
as a system of brick-facing. 
He takes a glazed and 
coloured tile equal in area 
to a brick and half the sur- 
rounding joint, and attaches 
it to the brick’s outer sur- 
face before it is built into 
the wall. The object of 
this practice is to obtain a 
firmer attachment, to cover 
the brick-joint as well as 
the brick itself, and to com- 
plete a glazed wall-facing 
without employing addi- 
tional skilled labour. The 
last end can be obtained 
by the use of ordinary 
glazed bricks; but their 
range of colour is limited, 
and great care is needed to 
avoid coarse joints. More- 
over, pattern work is easier 
of achievement when tiles 
are employed in the way 
just described. No oppor- 
tunity has yet arisen of 
showing to the general 
public the effects to be ob- 
tained by this method of 
facing bricks with coloured 
tiles ; but Mr. De Morgan 
believes that his experi- 
ments prove it to be a 
method that is very favour- 
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able to a successful application of colour to external 
walls. 

About the tiles and the tile-pictures in the 
illustrations, that draw attention to some of their 
uses within the house, very little need be said, 
as they speak for themselves. The picture of 
Justitia, with its grace, its exquisitely wrought 
detail, and its simple and alert rhythm of line, 
was painted in Florence from a cartoon by Mr. 
De Morgan. Justitia’s hair is golden; the dark 
part of her dress is a deep olive green, blue is the 
colour of the light part; and the hanging sleeves 
have a rose-tinted lining. It is easy to perceive, 
I think, that the beautiful art of Mrs. De Morgan 
has at times a strong influence on her husband’s 
figure-drawing. 

The Camelot panel for a fireplace, with. its 
squadrons of English and French knights, some 
on white horses, others on brown, is an excellent 
piece of work of Mr. De Morgan’s sometime 
partner, Mr. Halsey Ricardo. The colour through- 
out is rich and harmonious, the sunny blue of the 
sky contrasting admirably with the greyish-green 
of the trees and with the pleasing shades of the 
manganese brown and purple in the mountains 
and in the castle. One feels that a bird could fly 
round the castle and over the mountains. In 
this picture there is light, there is air, and every 
part of it, from a merely technical point of view, 
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is full of interest. The panel came about in this 
way. A design was wanted for tiles to go round 
three sides of a particular grate. Mr. Ricardo 
made a water-colour sketch—to inch scale—and 
then proceeded to work on the tiles when they 
were yet in the state of dry unburnt clay. With a 
tool he modelled in relief the castle, the mountain, 
the branches, and other parts of his design ; then 
the tiles were fired to “ biscuit” and “ grounded.” 
It was now time to outline the picture in colour, 
and when this was done the tiles were handed over 
to Mr. Charles Passenger, one of the painters at 
the factory, who finished them from the water- 
colour drawing. A special quality of brilliance, of 
luminousness, is obtained by the use of modelled 
surfaces, and I may add that the whole panel has 
been glazed and fired five times. 
WALTER SHAW SPaRROw. 


Sir T. D. Gibson Carmichael has lent his very 
valuable collection of goldsmith’s work and jewel- 
lery for exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. The most important 
works of art in the collection are a gold shrine of 
the fifteenth century, a gold pomander decorated 
with enamels, rubies, emeralds and pearls, a gold 
pendant in the style of Cellini, a Mexican triptych, 
a rock-crystal shrine mounted with gold and precious 
stones, and some specimens of Teutonic jewellery. 
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ODERN GERMAN LITHO- 
GRAPHY. III—HAMBURG, 
DUSSELDORF, AND 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE- 
MAIN. BY HANS W. SINGER. 
DurING the first half of our century quite a 
strong interest seems to have been taken in art at 
Hamburg, and not a little that compares favourably 
with what was produced elsewhere saw the light of 
day there. In the course of time, however, busi- 
ness interests engrossed the city completely, and at 
the end of the period which saw Hamburg rise to 
be the principal commercial town of the Empire, the 
love and practice of art had sunk to a very low ebb. 
This has all changed now, and the event is a most 
unusual one, for it may be said to be due to the efforts 
of a single man—and he not an artist. 
He is the director of the Municipal Fine Art 
Museum, who, after providing in quite an unparal- 
leled manner for the improvement and increase of 
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the museum under his own care, directed his 
energies towards improving the conditions beyond 
the walls of his own institution. He began by un- 
earthing old Hamburg art, and created a great deal 
of patriotic interest for former local artists, who, 
though perhaps not quite the men of genius that 
he proclaims them, are nevertheless well worthy of 
more attention than they have received. Then he 
advocated the labour of the amateur, and formed 
and furthered a large club of dilettante art workers. 
Even the best amateur is not altogether incapable 
of doing harm, but there is always one thing that 
commends him—his enthusiasm ; and a few persons 
enthusiastic about art can stir up a whole stagnant 
community. 

The director referred to also gave his support to 
amateur photography, and finally he stepped zx 
medias res, by vigorously opposing an old academic, 
tyrannical set of painters who reigned supreme, 
and called forth a new school of younger talent. 

From the very beginning these young artists came 
into contact with lithography, and the poster for 
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** BOY WITH COW” 


the exhibition in which the “ new men ” were repre- 
sented for the first time as a body, was a litho- 
graphed design by Arthur Illies. 
innocent performance—half-length of a man, nude, 
palette in hand, standing in a landscape before a 
canvas at which he is working. Yet this simple 
black crayon lithograph raised fierce opposition, pro- 
bably in consequence of the high party feeling then 
rampant. 
—the bust of a woman, printed in two strongly 
contrasting colours, orange and violet—does not 
to-day strike us as in any way “aggravatingly 
modern.” Yet the opposition was worse than 
before, the conservatives got the upper hand, and 
the poster had to be withdrawn from circulation 
after it was printed. Since then, however, I believe 
the director and his party have become masters of 
the situation. In 1897 these young Hamburg 
artists published a portfolio of eight lithographs, 
containing some of their best work, a notice of 
which appeared in the columns of THE Stupio. 
Besides his poster, Illies lithographed one of 
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his own paintings called Zhe Watersprite. The 
original painting, with its blues and greens, is inten- 
tionally made to appear somewhat ghastly; the 
lithograph aims at the same effect but with less 
It is apparently mostly scraped. In the 
Harbour of Hamburg the artist makes use of a 


success. 


peculiar coarse grain and waterlines, but it is diffi- 
cult to understand why he should have considered 
it necessary to add this feature, for the picture was 
sufficiently good of itself and needed no tricks to 
make it interesting. This Harbour of Hamburg was 
contained in the Lithographic Portfolio of 1897. 
Eitner’s contribution, a view of the Alster stream 
near Wellingsbiittel, is in some points like it. Eitner 
lithographed a seascape, a wide expanse of water 
with a small boat in the distance, that has a good, 
hazy, Turner-like effect. It seems to have been done 
on paper with an artificial grain, and reminds one 
of the greyish tone of some of Whistler’s litho- 
graphs. He attempted the same thing again in the 
print called Ox the Hive, in which we look from 
under the thick foliage of trees out upon the white 
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glaring river. Some of his portraits, combining 
scraped with crayon work, are pleasing and of a 
fine grey tone. The Vet-mender, a rather large 
stone, is also good. In addition he has done 
a large head of a girl in splatter-work ; it reminds 
one of the paintings of “‘ pointillists ” like Luce or 
Signac. All these are fairly successful first 
attempts, but so many stones, so many different 
methods of treatment. The impression soon gains 
ground that the artist has studied too many 
different methods. Had he been given nothing 
but a stone, crayons, and an abstract of the few 
simple rules that govern lithograph drawing, he 
perhaps would have elaborated something that, no 
matter how many had done it before him, would 
have been original and probably of more lasting 
value. 

Julius von Ehren has attempted lithotint; the 
two prints I have seen are very good, especially the 
boy tending a cow. He whittles a stick as he 
stands before the browsing animal by the side of a 
wheat-field. ‘The point of vision is laid very low, 
so that only a strip of sky is seen above and beyond 
the wheat. Thus he avoids difficult aerial per- 


spective. The other lithotint is a girl’s portrait ; 
while Eitner’s lithograph in the 1897 portfolio is a 
simple crayon drawing of six ducks, some of them 
swimming in a pond, while others rest on the banks. 
Their postures are capitally observed, and the point 
of vision is again taken very low. 

Of three men, Thomas Herbst, Fr. Schaper, and 
J. Wohlers, I have seen only the lithographs that 
they contributed to the 1897 portfolio—perhaps 
this is all they have done. Herbst’s lithotint, 
calves at a trough in the field, is very good, and it 
is rather surprising that both his and Eitner’s first 
attempts in this difficult technique should have 
been so successful. Wohlers draws a good study 
of pigs in simple crayon line, and Schaper an im- 
pressionistic sketchy landscape. 

The work of A. Siebelist is as good as, and not 
essentially different from some of the above. P. 
Kayser has drawn a splendid interior upon stone. 
An old peasant sits napping in a chair behind a 
bureau ; the curtains before the little windows of 
the low room are drawn, but they hardly suffice to 
mitigate the warmth and light of the summer after- 
noon sun that fills the room with a drowsy atmo- 
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** HAMBURG DOCKYARD 


sphere. Kayser has also done a very large litho- 
graph in colours of the Hamburg docks. It is 
intended to serve as an instructive illustration, and 
to be hung in schoolrooms like some of Henri 
Riviére’s colour prints. It was printed from about 
six stones, and published by Commeter. Besides 
Kayser, Alfred Mohrbutter seems to have been the 
only one who has attempted colour-lithography. 
There are by him a fair number of monotone 
lithographs, the study of a girl’s head printed from 
an outline crayon, and several tone-stones, and the 
poster for a Crefeld Exhibition. This shows a girl, 
brush in hand, ready to decorate vases, and is 
printed in four colours. 

Mohrbutter and Eitner have devoted more time 
to lithography than the other Hamburg artists of 
the younger set, but even their works are far from 
being numerous. 

According to several accounts, the best Senefelder 
Centenary Exhibition was held at Diisseldorf. A 
strange occurrence this, for by a freak of fortune 
the centenary fell upon a time when practice and 
interest for the art of drawing upon stone had sud- 
denly been rejuvenated in many art centres—but 
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It has been for some time a 
rather stagnant place. There are some few able 
individual artists there, who are more or less in 
touch with modern feeling ; the majority, however, 
are members of the “ Malkasten,” famous in days 
of yore, when it belonged to the artist to arrange 
costume festivals, and walk about in a velvet jacket 
and romantic cap. Most of the members cling to 
their old faith, eschew modernity, and would not 
think of attempting lithography. Perhaps they 
consider it an inferior practice. Moreover, the 
victories achieved in lithography by the younger 
artists elsewhere are enough to ruin its chances at 
Diisseldorf. 

A few men have tried it casually, and though 
there is no modern “lithographic movement” 
at Diisseldorf, their work must not be passed 
by unheeded in our notice of German litho- 
graphers. Professor Jernberg has done some 
good large landscapes. The effect is that of a 
broadly handled, rapid Indian-ink sketch. A 
muddy wet country road and a creek in bleak 
November are capital. 

F, von Wille’s romantic landscapes, printed from 
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two or more plates, and his Cas¢/e are very effec- 
tive, especially the latter, although only a red and 
an olive-grey stone were employed in addition to the 
black outline drawing. ‘The scroll for the lettering 
appears to much better advantage in the original 
than in the reduced reproduction, but the type 
selected should have been more decorative. 

A. Frenz has drawn several strong designs in a 
style altogether decorative and not naturalistic, 
and he adapts his low-toned colour scheme to it. 
At times his work recalls the good draughtsman- 
ship of the old Renaissance woodcuts and their 
energetic outline. A Czsaric head, Morning, and 
Adam and Eve after the Fall, are among Frenz’s 
best productions. 

Zugen Kampf’s landscapes are good, but in 
no way superior to anything that has been done 
many a time before. Arthur Kampf is perhaps a 
little more modern in spirit. His subjects, Bathing 
Women, Reminiscences of Andalusia, and Emi- 
grants, are rather more realistic, his treatment 
more removed from the “ pretty-pretty” than the 
Diisseldorf code allows. He has latterly even 
stepped over to the newest of the new, the Neo- 
Idealists, and produced such designs as Zhe Bad 
Conscience and The Deluge. But regarding them 
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purely from the lithographic side they have nothing 
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in common with the recent 
work that has sprung up 
elsewhere : they still tread on 
the old beaten lithographic 
paths, 

There is, however, one 
black sheep in the fold, and 
that is Heinrich Otto. By 
rights he belongs to Karls- 
ruhe, and one can’t under- 
stand how he happened to 
turn up at Diisseldorf. I 
do not hesitate in pronounc- 
ing his Evening in the Eifel 
one of the cleverest bits of 
colour printing known. Two 
field labourers are going 
homeward with their team 
of oxen by the side of a 
small stream. ‘The sun has 
set, but the sky reflects a 
glaring light. By the use of 
coloured paper, two tone- 
plates and the outline stone, 
a marvellously strong effect 
is attained. Zhe Ploughman 
is very similar. Here we 
have a pen-and-ink contour 
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Modern German Lithography 


printed green, and a greyish-brown tone plate, which 
again combine with the yellow of the paper to form 
a beautiful harmony. In Zhe Harrow the white of 
the paper is utilised effectively for the beard of the 
old man and spots on the cows. Perhaps the litho- 
graph he calls Harm Houses is the best of all. It 
is evening twilight, with the first quarter moon 
already visible in the sky. A peasant woman is 
collecting a bundle of hay in a meadow behind 
some farm-houses. It is difficult to detect the 
number of plates employed. Though no dark inks 
were used, the dusk twilight effect is admirably 
reproduced, probably by superprinting transparent 
inks. H. Otto certainly holds his own among the 
foremost lithographers of the day. 

Frankfort does not possess a “school” of artists 
—happy Frankfort! Such artists as the town can 
call its own live and work distinct from 
another. A number of them have done litho- 
graphs, Burger, Von Pidoll, Steinhausen, Thoma, 
and others. Pidoll’s views look very much like 
woodcuts. The most of the lithographs of Stein- 
hausen, who has exercised such an influence upon 


one 


Thoma, are beautiful designs, but they are no more 
than simple pen drawings on stone, and therefore 


‘* EMIGRANTS ™ 


do not partake of the interest which so much of the 
work of to-day commands on account of its novelty. 
Thoma, on the contrary, has taught lithography to 
say quite new things. 

Thoma used to design frames for his paintings, 
generally plain broad strips of wood, upon which 
he painted ornamental friezes. To simplify this 
work he one day lithographed such borders, and 
hereafter pasted the lithographs on the frames, 
colouring the designs afterwards by hand. This 
is the way he came to try lithography as a distinct 
art and for its own sake. His first lithographs 
were portraits, among them that of his mother in 
her eighty-eighth year, of a young girl, Miss 
Sattler, of the Art Historian Thode, and some 
studies of heads. The treatment was analogous 
to that he employed for the frame-borders. ‘The 
lithographic drawing was very simple and not 
pushed to the final result, so to speak. This was 
attained by adding a slight touch of colour here and 
there with the brush. Sometimes a copy will show 
more of this retouching by hand, and really falls 
but little short of being a water-colour (or pastel) 
drawing by the artist. The print-room at Dresden 
contains several superb examples of this kind. 





FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY ARTHUR KAMPF 
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Modern German Lithography 


He then took to printing these touches of 
colour, using from two to four stones. His fine 
artistic tact has always hindered him from be- 
coming vulgarly imitative and naturalistic in his 
colours. He displays an extraordinary taste for 
decorative combinations of colours and the 
simplicity entailed by the process, while the wide 
scope it leaves for the display of individualism 
greatly endears it to him. Some of the most 
splendid lithographs produced in this manner and 
at this time (1892-5) are Zhe Flight into Egyft, 
The Triton, and On the Banks of the Nidda, The 
Fairy-story Teller, S. Florian, The Nymph of the 
Spring, a portrait of himself, Zandscape in the 
Taunus, and St. Anton near Parthenkirchen. 
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FROM A LITHOGRAPH IN COLOURS BY F. 


This, which one may call his second period, is, 
I consider, his best. The third shows to my mind 
a decline, let us hope only a temporary one. It 
commences when he takes to algraphy, that is, 
drawing on aluminium instead of stone. The 
greater facility has turned out to be a danger as it 
always does, and it cannot be denied that Thoma 
now produces too much and at times careless 
work. ‘This substitute, aluminium, seems to me a 
very unfortunate choice for one who works in 
colours. It appears that algraphy employs dif- 
ferent inks from lithography. They have no body 
and are disagreeably meagre. The coloured 
algraphs all look as if they had been printed 
with writing fluids instead of printer’s ink, and it 
is to be hoped that Thoma 
will soon put up with the 
greater inconvenience and 

take to stone again. 

Thoma is now in his 
sixty-first year, but he is 
always ranked among the 
“younger men.” Next 
October he enters upon a 
new venture, for he is going 
to Karlsruhe as Professor 
at the Academy vice Kalc- 
kreuth, who has been called 
to Stuttgart. This shows 
the unbroken spirit of youth, 
in spite of his grey hairs. 
His lithographic “ ceuvre” 
comprise 107 plates, besides 
the frame ornaments — a 
good round number to have 
been produced by a painter 
in the course of only six 
years. Not ali are of the 
first quality, but at the very 
least a dozen will be re- 
membered as long as there 
is any trace of this present 
revival of the art of litho- 
graphy left in the world. 


We have to thank Messrs. 
Bismeyer & Kraus of Diis- 
seldorf and Mr. Commeter 
of Hamburg for the kind 
loan of a large number of 
lithographs here discussed, 
from among which the illus- 
trations accompanying the 


VON WILLE above article were selected, 
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PORTIERE IN APPLIQUE WORK. BY MARY 
G. HOUSTON (SOUTH KENSINGTON) 





The National Competition 


COMPETI- 
KENSING- 
ESTHER 


HE NATIONAL 
TION AT SOUTH 
TON, 1899. BY 
WOOD. 


THE retirement of Mr. Walter Crane 
from the post of Principal of the Royal College 
of Art was current news at the opening of the 
annual show of works sent up for the National 
Competition. It would have been unreasonable to 
expect even such a revolutionist to do much ina 
single year of office towards unravelling the ancient 
tangles of red tape in which the work of the 
Science and Art Department is proverbially bound 
up. But his resignation is a matter for regret, even 
though it can hardly affect his influence in the field 
of art education. 

Neither Mr. Crane nor any other of those who 
stand for zesthetic reform could fail to be encou- 
raged by the work now being done in English 
schools. Whatever be its omissions, there is at 
least the element of progress in the exhibition so 
unceremoniously thrown together as a summer side- 
show to that ill-digested mass of industrial curios 
by which modern science is represented in the sheds 
Both from the 


of the South Kensington Museum. 
Royal College of Art and from provincial centres 


DESIGN FOR A BOOK-COVER IN EMBOSSED LEATHER 


come achievements of real interest and merit, in 
transcripts from art and life, and in the more crucial 
tasks of design. The pervading spirit is one of 
sincerity and courage, enabling many students to 
break fresh ground in beautiful invention without 
losing the scholarly qualities of patience and care. 
A general criticism may be made of the lack of 
enterprise towards the designing of commonly use- 
ful things. We feel it natural to apply decoration 
to articles of luxury—the furniture of the salon, 
jewellery, and the instruments of music, and other 
sensuous delights. But we have not reached that 
stage of culture in which it seems more natural, and 
much more necessary, to beautify the objects of 
daily use and need. In textiles there is a tendency 
to over-much pattern, as though a piece of plain 
colour were not just as valuable an element in 
Jewellery and table-service afford a very 
The larger kinds of architectural 
and metal-work, which the examiners in a bold flight 


design. 
popular section. 
“iron gates and such-like,” 
Ecclesiastical 


of definition refer to as 
have not been widely attempted. 
furniture also seems rather out of favour with the 
schools. Considering the fine and delicate appre- 
ciation of symbolism shown by many students, it 
is remarkable that they so rarely seem to carry it 
forward into ritual. 


BY MARY G. HOUSTON (South Aensington) 
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In Mary G. Houston, Royal College student and 
gold medallist, we find one of the most distinguished 
exhibitors of the year. Her modelled design fora 
hand mirror, brush and comb, to be executed in 
beaten silver, is an admirable example of the per- 
fection to which a working model may be brought. 
It is not a mere plaster sketch or suggestion, such 
as is often offered under this head ; but a careful 
and effective statement of what the designer intends 
in the finished work. This praise, however, only 
applies to the way in which the design is set forth ; 
its intrinsic merit is no less high. It consists of 
three faintly outlined figures of a girl at her toilet, 
which for delicacy of feeling and poetic suggestion 
might have been inspired by Mr. W. B. Yeats’s beau- 
tiful legend, ‘The Binding of the Hair.” 

The silk portitre by the same student, with a 
design of St. George and the Dragon in a panel of 
appliqué embroidery, forms the most striking of the 
needlework exhibits. The ground is of an agree- 


AND FRONT OF HAND-MIRROR 
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able blue-green, and the disposal of a few well- 
chosen colours within the strong and simple out- 
lines of the figure produces a decoration harmonious 
in itself and with the nature of the subject por- 
trayed. The careful composition is more fully seen 
in the working drawing beside it. The plan of ex- 
hibiting such drawings side by side with the com- 
pleted object is a good one, though somewhat 
exacting to the student. It provides for a fair 
judgment of the execution and the design fer se, 
and at the same time betrays discrepancies in work- 
manship, and any lack of suitability in the design 
for the material in which it is carried out. A hand- 
some panel, also in appligué embroidery, by Mabel 
B. Keighley, of Plymouth, illustrates a couplet 
from William Morris : 


‘€ Under the may she stooped to the crown ; 
All was gold, there was nothing of brown.” 


Broad in conception and draughtsmanship, rich 
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MODELLED DESIGN FOR A PANEL BY HENRY JAMES STRUTT (/WVestminster) 
























































































































































DESIGN FOR GATE AND RAILINGS IN WROUGHT IRON BY GEORGE EDWARD KRUGER (Sath) 
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and luminous in colour, the 
design fully conveys the 
ceremonious leisure and 
dignity of the subject. 

The last of Miss Hous- 
ton’s exhibits is a set of 
embossed and tooled 
leathers for the binding of 
Rossetti’s Hand and Soul. 
The design is quiet and 
restful in treatment and full 
of poetic charm. It is 
pleasing to find students 
of such technical ability as 
Miss Houston and Miss 
Keighly selecting themes 
from the best and least 
hackneyed literary sources. 

Returning to the model- 
led designs, the little plaster 
panel by Henry J. Strutt, 
of Westminster, strikes us 
more favourably than some 


of the more ambitious pieces. 
of seated figures, with foliage of the plant known as 
“honesty ” or “ harmony,” which makes so unique 


DESIGN FOR A LACE D’OYLEY 
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DESIGN FOR WALL TILES 


It shows a group 


designs. 


BY LYDIA C. HAMMETT ( 7azz?/or) 


BY JOHN W. SHERRATT (Jacclesfield\ 


and beautiful a decoration; as Mr. Frampton 
himself has shown us in one of his best-known 
A model for the binding of O/d English 


Ballads, by David H. 
Hodge, of Plymouth, is 
marred by the somewhat 
curled, contorted aspect of 
the figure. 

In the plaster studies for 
architectural decoration, a 
ragged sketchiness com- 
plained of by the examiners 
is certainly noticeable. It 
is difficult to identify the 
birds in the friezes sent 
by Eleanor B. Satchwell 
and Gertrude M. Haswell, 
of Birmingham ; and such 
students are hardly yet 
strong enough to create a 
conventional bird of their 
own, as one or two of our 
arts and crafts leaders may 
possibly claim to have done. 
There is also a curious want 
of proportion in some of 
the designs, as, for instance, 
in a frieze from Birming- 
ham representing a cat 
chasing mice, in which the 
victims are fully half as large 





as their pursuer. This 
piece, however, is awarded 
a bronze medal, perhaps for 
a certain originality and 
vigour which it undoubtedly 
shows, though these are not 
usually the qualities which 
commend themselves most 
to South Kensington ex- 
aminers. The design for 
a leaden cistern-head, by 
Thomas Claughton, of 
Pudsey, is a welcome de- 
parture on utilitarian lines. 
The beautifying of those 
domestic fittings which have 
so long been held to be 
entirely beyond the pale of 
zesthetic should 
surely afford scope for in- 
vention to the designer of 
to-day. 

The 
“‘ white plaster only” has un- 
fortunately excluded much 


feeling 


regulation as_ to 
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DESIGN FOR A STENCILLED BOOK-COVER 


BY ROTERT 


A. 


DAWSON (South Kensington) 


BY MARY G. SIMPSON (Lambeth) 


that might have been interesting in gesso 
or other coloured mediums. One may 
admit the wisdom of setting some such 
limits to students’ work, with the intention 
not to embarrass the sight with colour till 
a certain mastery of pure form has been 
attained to. Still it may be said that form 
and colour are not wholly independent 
things ; colour sometimes brings a certain 
atmosphere with it that reflects or discovers 
hidden qualities in form. This applies 
more particularly to work in low-relief, in 
which there is just now a distinct and 
significant revival. Ours is not an age of 
great sculpture, springing calm, absolute, 
and impersonal from august and serene 
conceptions of life. But the method of 
low-relief, as Mr. Walter Pater has pointed 
out in his essay on Luca della Robbia, 
permits a more intimate and personal 
note in art ; withdrawing the too clear-cut 
features to another plane of movement 
and feeling, and tempering the stern ideal- 
ism of the classic with the subtleties of 
shadow and atmosphere. In England, 
for the most part, this more reserved and 
dreamy treatment of decorative panelling 
has gone with a wholesome sweetness of 
255 
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spirit quite alien from the sensuous mysticism of 
France, which has never quite shaken off the high- 
relief habit of the Renaissance. Of this spirit 
Mr. Strutt’s dainty little panel may serve as a happy 
instance. 

Annie Stock, of Taunton, and Thomas Cox, of 
Macclesfield, show very good designs for a mosaic 
pavement and frieze, in which the limitations of 
the method have been well considered. It is 
satisfactory to see these students bringing a some- 
what discredited decoration to something approach- 
ing perfection in an unpretentious geometric style. 
Without going so far as to say that English art is 
incapable of any serious and noble treatment of 
pictorial subjects in mosaic, 
we may safely say that it 
looks towards a younger 
generation to redeem the 
ancient glory of the handi- 
craft. 

Stained glass does not 
present any work of origi- 
nal merit, but the designs 
of Leonard Timson, Bat- 
tersea, Effie Ward, Bir- 
mingham, Charles W. 
Kelsey, Heywood, William 
Stott, Royal College, and 
Dorothy Hilton, Birming- 
ham, may be _ noticed. 
The designs for stencil 
treatment, though plenti- 
ful, are hardly up to the 
which might be 
looked for in this so 
simple, useful, and yet 
distinctive method of work. 
None of the exhibitors 
have fully realised its pos- 
sibilities in decoration, but 
there are some fairly satis- 
factory friezes, and a 
specially good design by 
Agnes R. Phillipson, South 
Kensington, whose adapt- 
ation of water-lilies is very 
ingenious ; the lines of the 
stencil suggesting the play 
of light on the water in 
which the blossoms float. 
A stencilled cover-design 
by Robert A. Dawson, of 
the same school, is also 
very effective. The Chelsea 
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FIRE-SCREEN WORKED IN SILK 


students, among others, have especially applied their 
stencilling to textiles, giving preference to velvet. It 
may be questioned whether velvet is a proper mate- 
rial for this treatment. The slight and facile nature 
of stencilling, as being always a suggestion rather 
than a finished ornament, seems to lend itself 
rather to occasions and materials where a rough 
and rapid decoration may be acceptable, and not 
necessarily permanent. A handsome, costly, and 
durable stuff will obviously bear more elaborate 
and delicate treatment than one light and perish- 
able; moreover one instinctively recoils from 
applying pressure, or even paint, to a velvet 
surface: printed velvet is an essentially inartistic 


BY GRACE BOSTON (#attersea) 
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DESIGN FOR A FAN BY KATHERINE M. WARREN (No/fingham) 
thing, and not even so clever a painting on velvet A solitary design for tapestry stands out among 
as that shown by George Montague Ellwood, of the heavier textiles by its originality and sober 


Holloway, can wholly reconcile us to the process. power. It is by Hilda Pemberton, of New Cross, 


APPLIQUE AND EMBROIDERED PANEL 


BY MABEL B. KEIGHLY (7lymouth) 
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whose admirable work we meet again in other 
sections. Its leading features are a medieval 
castle and a decoration of grapes making a com- 
position wondertully dignified and old-world in 
spirit, without being merely imitative of Morris 
or Madox Brown. In the wall-papers and printed 
textiles there is really nothing to remark. A 
ceiling-design by Jennie Delahunt, of Manches- 
ter, for which she receives the Princess of Wales’s 
Scholarship of £25, must not be overlooked. 
The second scholarship under the same trust is 






DESIGN FOR SILVER TOAST-RACK 
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bright. 


DESIGN FOR A BROOCH 


awarded to Edith Olga Armour, of Battersea, for a 
design for printed muslin which is very dainty and 
Beside this we may set the beautiful lace- 


(Birmingham, Vittoria Street) 


BY BERNARD L. CUZNER 
(Birmingham, Vittoria Street) 








BY BERNARD L, CUZNER 


designs of Lydia C. Hammett, of Taunton, who 
in the exquisite little d’oyley we illustrate seems 
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BY MAUDE M. 


ACKERY (Nez 


) Cross) 


to have realised the most 
that can be done with this 
fine and almost fairylike 
handicraft. In damask 
table-linen we have a much 
neglected branch of design, 
which it is pleasing to see 
attempted by students at 
Clapham, Belfast, Salford, 
Nottingham, Macclesfield, 
Lydney, Cork, Padiham, 
Hammersmith, Burnley, 
and the Royal College of 
Art. The work of Mary 
D. Baxter, of Clapham, is 
the most distinguished in 
this group ; she succeeds in 
making a flat decoration 
pleasant and interesting 
even when seen from op- 
posite points of view. The 
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same difficulty has been well met by James Hodgen, 
of Belfast, in a design for a counterpane, 
which is quite refreshingly old-world in texture 
and style. The centre is occupied by a decoration 
of peacocks, in which the vs-a-v/s arrangement of 
the birds is graceful and quaint. The border, 
though carefully worked out, is not quite up to the 
same level. The material is and the 
design is wrought in white on pale china-blue. 


cotton, 


Thus by the way of mural decoration, household 
linen and the lighter textiles, we find ourselves again 
among the needlework, in which some very tasteful 
design and execution yet remain to be noticed. 


JESIGNS FOR SILLY be. 


DESIGNS FOR SILVER BY HARRY B 


NORRIS (Birmingham, Vittoria Street) 


Amy Strongman, of Dumbarton, sends a set of 
panels for a fire-screen, in aff/igué embroidery, 
with a design adapted from the wild rose. The 
conventional treatment of the flower is extremely 
good. The same praise applies to a border of 
violets for fassementerte embroidery, by Ida F. 
Ravaison, of Holloway, in which the natural habit 
of the flower is remarkably well maintained, while 
a very pretty and ample border-pattern is accom- 
plished. An ineradicable prejudice against glass 
beads, due to Ruskin and the memory of assorted 
penny packets, impels us to suggest that this 
design would be no less beautiful if carried out in 

silks. 

Another excellent _fire- 
screen comes from Helen 
Faulkner, of Birmingham, 
with a bold and picturesque 
design of a ship, good 
alike in drawing and in the 
finished embroidery ; and 
yet another from Grace 
Boston, of Battersea, con 
trastingly light and slender 
in style, and composed of 
a group of water-plants, 
ably conventionalised, with 
There are 


fish beneath. 


also. several interesting 
book-covers in this section. 
One by Mary G. Simpson, 
Lambeth, is especially de- 
lightful ; it is a design for 
Songs of Ireland, in sham 
rock and gold. ‘The artist 
has obeyed the golden rule 
of rejecting every super- 
fluous detail from the de- 
coration, and the result 
is a wonderfully simple, 
strong, and satisfying piece 
of work. Katherine War- 
ren, of Nottingham, also 
sends a good book-cover 
and a very tasteful design 
for a fan, drawn out and 
executed with admirable 
feeling and care. 

The women students of 
the New Cross school have 
established quite a reputa- 
tion in decorative metal, 
which has been seen not 
only at South Kensington, 
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but in other London exhibitions of students’ 
work. The designs of such accomplished and 
enterprising competitors as Hilda Pemberton, 
Katherine Coggin, Edith J. Pickett, and Isabel 
McBean have already been represented in these 
pages. They are now reinforced by the no less 
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DESIGN FOR A BOOK-CASE (END VIEW) 
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| “FOOLISH ES 
ene ENDS ORNAMENTED IN GESSO: 


BY LILY DAY (Norwich) 


admirable talent of Maude M. Ackery and Kate 
Allen, Lilian F. Baxter, and Charles Willett. 
Miss Ackery’s silver toast-rack is both novel and 
beautiful in decoration, and has the great merit of 
table-ware in being easily polished and cleaned. 
Those who have wrestled with toast-racks, sugar- 
tongs, ornate jug-handles, 
and similar instruments of 
torture to the kitchenmaid, 
will be doubly appreciative 
of all that makes for sim- 
plicity in the appoint- 
ments of the dining-room. 
The designs for electric 
bell-pushes by Charles R. 
Willett and Lilian Baxter 
are ingenious and pretty, 
and show a wise applica- 
tion of taste to the develop- 


E tat 


fe ments of modern life. 
4 There seems no reason 
¥ why the bell of commerce, 
a 


or at the porch of the 
a * house beautiful” in 1899, 
should be less worthy of 
esthetic treatment than 
the gong or the tocsin of 
old. ‘These are intended 
for silver or bronze; the 
latter is always to be pre- 
ferred for exterior uses 
where the bell-fittings will 
be tarnished by weather, 
and where the cook in her 
zeal will surround them 
with a halo of cleanliness, 
on the paint which comes 
under the morning rub. 
The designs for jewel- 
lery by the same group of 
students are very com- 
mendable for simplicity 
and purity of style; and 
in the case of enamels a 
true and delicate feeling 
for colour is apparent. 
Kate Allen well deserves 
her silver medal for her 
dainty clasps and buckles, 
and Hilda Pemberton, 
Lilian Baxter, and Isabel 
McBean send _ similarly 
good work. The silver 


> * 
ROR 
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BY LILY DAY (Norwich) chatelaines designed by 








DESIGN FOR TAPESTRY 


Kate Allen and Edith J. Pickett are in excellent 
taste. Three other competitors, Bernard L. Cuzner, 
Harry B. Norris, and Alfred H. Jones, all of 
Birmingham, must also receive honourable men- 
Two brooches in a “ship” 


tion in this field. 
design by B. Cuzner are 
especially charming, and 
the designs of these three 
students for gold, silver, 
and copper enamels are 
among the best things of 
the year. 

A small drawing-room 
mirror in silver, jade, and 
amber is designed and 
modelled by Louisa M. 
Henman, of Croydon. Its 
structure is very shapely 
and agreeable, and the 
unconventional blending of 
the three materials is quite 
a success, There is ex- 
cellent modelling in the 
lithe little figure which 
supports the glass. 

The only important de- 
sign for iron-work is in a 
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BY HILDA M. PEMBERTON (Mew Cross) 


set of gates and railings 
by George E. Kruger, of 
Bath, which in general 
effect is decidedly good, 
though a little thin and 
liney in places. There is, 
however, some _highly- 
wrought and handsome 
iron-work in the cover of a 
font, of Irish-green marble, 
with bronze panels, de- 
signed by Pickford Mar- 
riott, of South Kensington. 
This is the best of the few 
attempts in ecclesiastical 
design, and it is a serious 
and worthy conception, of 
which the practical draw- 
ings are fully and consci- 
entiously done. 

In the larger kinds of 
furniture, the most novel 
and original departure 
from stock subjects is a 
design for a garden seat. 
This useful and despised 
object, so long identified 


with flat iron laths, always at the wrong part of 
one’s back, is now presented to us as a handsome 
and comfortable settle, either in white marble or 
hard grey sandstone—a suggestion due to Allan 
Inglis, of Dundee. The back and ends of the seat, 






































DESIGN FOR DAMASK TABLE-CLOTH 


BY MARY D. BAXTER (Clapham) 
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DESIGN FOR A PIANO-FRONT BY GEORGE C, 


as shown in the drawing, are decorated with carving 
in intaglio and low-relief. 

An ordinary wooden settle for the fireside, by 
John M. Aiken, of South Kensington, is carefully 
and sympathetically designed, and the carved deco- 
ration is pleasing and appropriate. A silver medal 
is awarded to George C. Duxbury, South Kensing- 
ton, for his design for a piano-front, which for 
broad and poetic treatment represents the best 
qualities of modern furniture. 

One of the most original conceptions in table 
furniture is the design for a small portable book- 
case in sycamore wood stained green and polished, 
with the ends ornamented in coloured gesso. ‘This 
is by Lily Day, of Norwich, and offers one of the 
very few suggestions of students for the use of 
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DUXBURY (South Kensington) 


BY GEORGE C. DUXBURY (South Kensington) 


gesso in panelling and in 
association with wood. 
The end panels for this 
work have a design of Una 
and the Lion. ‘The work- 
ing drawings are beautifully 
finished in colour, and the 
whole effect is—as it should 
be—to make us wish to 
see them carried out in 
materials, and with the 
same perfect workmanship 
bestowed on them as in the 
preliminary stages. 

The designs for pottery 
are few in number and do 
not rise to a very high 
level. The exceptions to 
this verdict are the exhibits 
of Isaac W. ‘Taylor, of 
Wakefield, whose plates 
are sparingly and choicely 
bordered with conventional design, and of Richard 
C. Riseley, Macclesfield, who also shows an excel- 
lent plate and some dado tiles. From the Mac- 
clesfield school we have in addition John W. 
Sherratt’s good designs for tiles. 

The work in black-and-white design and book 
illustration is generally poor, and certainly below 
the average of work now being done in the London 
technical schools, especially where the students are 
brought into touch with the requirements of modern 
process-engraving. The bright and original work 
of Jessie M. King, Glasgow, has been welcomed 
on a previous occasion. Its promise is fulfilled in 
this year’s exhibits, and her decorative drawings 
show excellent imagination and a fine sense of line 
and composition. Alfred Leete, of Weston-super- 





The National Competition 


Mare, is also fairly at home in the technique of considerable decorative feeling and skill. There 
reproduction-drawing. The name of Sunderland are some graceful and dainty menu-cards by Frank 
Rollinson, of Scarborough, is another of familiar Jones, of South Kensington, and Frank E. Wiles, of 


memory ; he has a distinct individual manner and Cambridge, and a good set of book-plates by Alice 
Horton, of Liverpool. 


Considering the keen 
interest now felt in Japan- 
ese art, and, on the other 
hand, the rapid develop- 
ment of process-printing 
in colours, it is disappoint- 
ing to’ find no adequate 
designs for colour-prints, 
either in the Japanese 
hand-method or in the 
English mechanical pro- 
Fo ip NaN eX cesses. There is nothing 

IAs iN to stand beside the colour- 
designs of Ethel K. Bur- 
gess in the competition of 


SPRBONT ELEVATION — 

















last year. In the neigh- 

bouring field of posters— 

few and poor as they are 

DETAILS OF GARDEN SEAT sY ALLAN INGLIS in spite of the increasing 
demands of the market— 
the versatile Hilda Pem- 
berton once more is easily 
first. The objection urged 
in the judges’ report, that 
a poster is not a poster 
unless it has lettering, is 
absurdly invalid. The 
examiners should know 
that it is quite a usual 
thing for a poster-design 
to be submitted for pur- 
chase in bare line and 
colour, the lettering being 
added afterwards in the ° 
spaces allowed for it, ac- 
cording to the needs of 
the advertisers for whom 
it is secured. 

One other branch of 
design for printing—far 
removed from the field of 
commerce and advertise- 
ment—is happily _repre- 
sented; we refer to the 
design of end-papers for 
book - bindings. Edith 
Jones, of New Cross, and 
Geo. Marples, South Ken- 

DESIGN FOR A GARDEN SEAT BY ALLAN INGLIS (Dundee, Technical Institute) sington, seem to be the 
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DESIGN FOR PLATE DECORATION 


only scholars who have attempted this delicate and 
beautiful form of surface-decoration. 

A final review of the exhibition, and a careful 
comparison of it with the examiners’ report, can 
only excite wonder as to what principles can have 
governed the making of awards, especially when 
the praise thus implied is qualified by severe de- 
traction in the catalogue. A prize is given, for 
instance, for a painting from life, “in spite of the 
extreme falsity of the background,” and another 


BY ISAAC W. TAYLOR (Wakefield) 


for a textile pattern, “in spite of the bad taste of 
introducing perspective effect into a surface design.” 
Work which receives a silver medal is pronounced 
“out of scale and commonplace” ; and a prize de- 
sign for tiles is “rather an accomplished work but 
unsuited for its purpose.” What are the first essen- 
tials of design if suitability for its purpose is not 
among them? And with “an entire lack of con- 
struction” among the models in plaster, how do 
the works so afflicted contrive to stand upright ? 
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BY JESSIE M KING (Glasgow) 
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DESIGNS FOR BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION BY 
JESSIE M. KING 
(GLASGOW) 
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In other sections “the examiners observe a want 
of the sense of beauty which should be the object 
of the designer; for example, tadpoles and the 
like are not promising motives for design.” We 
should be sorry to endorse a restriction of this 
kind. 

One need only point to Japanese decoration to 
show what dainty and exquisite patterns may be 
made from what are called the lower forms of life ; 
and we have always regarded tadpoles as creatures 
of singular piquancy and charm. But we are 
bound to agree with the examiners in their 


MODELLED DESIGN FOR A MIRROR 
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BY LOUISA M. HENMAN (Croydon) 


reluctant admission that “the work sent from the 
Royal College of Art, as a matter of fact, is not 
beyond that sent up from the general schools.” 
In other words, the work of ordinary students in 
the London and provincial art classes is quite able 
to hold its own against that of more highly en- 
dowed and privileged persons. It would be more 
consistent with the dignity of a royal and national 
training-school if the report of its committee were 
couched in grammatical English, with something 
of that nice fitness of expression to thought which 
they so carefully recommend to others; and 

offered to its thousand 

readers in better paper, 

type, and printing than 

that of a parish magazine. 


[A word of protest must 
be entered against the 
stamp “ E.S.K.” impressed 
upon the designs exhi- 
bited by competitors. 
The stamp in use is trivial 
and weak in conception, 
and is, moreover, placed 
upon the face of the 
drawings, often materially 
damaging the work itself. 
While a stamp for this 
purpose should be of 
simple form it need not 
necessarily be common- 
place. The impression 
should appear upon the 
margin and not upon the 
drawing. Students might, 
if necessary, be instructed 
to leave a margin to their 
designs for this purpose. 
—EpirTor. | 


STUDIO-TALK. 
(From our own Corre- 


spondents. ) 


ONDON. —The 

case of the 

Regent Street 

Central School 

of Arts and 

Crafts is an extremely 
interesting one, and is 
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entirely creditable to the 
County Council. In the 
recent exhibition there was 
perhaps nothing which 
gave evidence of actual 
genius or even of a very 
high degree of talent, but, 
on the other hand, most 
of the objects in each de- 
partment were workmanlike 
and technically capable. 
Seldom in a show of the 
productions of young 
craftsmen have there been 
so few things which are 
the outcome of misdirected 
energy or false taste. This 


happy result is largely due 


to the guidance of able DESIGN FoR A STEPS SHAFTS & BOWL 

. BAPTISMAL FONT ab ng hn Ay 

teachers who are practical Scale 44” fll ane eS we Ser BEONEE 
: IKON 


rather than merely profes- 
sorial. Too often the 
School of Art is ruled by 
a man who has become 
weary in his craft, and is 
by no means inclined 
either to make or to en- 
courage new experiments. 
In a school directed by 


such talented craftsmen as 
DESIGN FOR A BAPTISMAL FONT BY PICKFORD MARRIOT! 


Mr. George Frampton and ee : oe Ere : ii 
mien I (See ‘* The National Competitio (South Kensington) 
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DESIGN FOR A SETTLE IN ¢ VED Woop 3Y JOHN M. AIKEN (South Aensington) 
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DESIGN FOR A SILVER CHATELAINE 
BY KATE ALLEN (New Cross) 
(See ** The National Competition”) 


Mr. W. R. Lethaby, and taught by men so distin- 
guished as Messrs. Christopher Whall, R. Roscoe 
Mullins, Louis Davis, Douglas B.Cockerell, F. Mor- 
ley Fletcher, and others, one expects to find some- 
thing like originality, and one is not disappointed. 
The programme of the Regent Street School is 
nothing if not comprehensive. Everything is 
attempted, from architecture to woodcuts in 
colour, and writing, and illumination. The ex- 
amples of bookbinding in the recent exhibition 
The work of G. Sutcliffe and 
A copy of 


were very numerous. 
F. Sangoski was particularly good. 
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“Quo Vadis,” bound by the latter, was a really 
distinguished piece of craft, at once simple and 
ornate. Dean Farrar’s “ Life of Christ” received a 
binding ecclesiastical in character which deserves 
praise. The chief ornament was a decorative cross, 
which has been most ingeniously contrived. This 
must be set down to the credit of A. Molyneux. 
The stained glass was of very fair quality. In some 
cases the designs were original, and in others 
examples after cartoons by Ford Madox Brown, 
Selwyn Image, and Christopher Whall had been 
carefully executed. We were especially glad to find 
a series of patterns of plain leading which showed 
both skill and taste. Simplicity was very properly 
the note of most of them, and it is astonishing how 
much decorative effect was obtained without need- 
less elaboration. 


A good deal of attention has evidently been paid 
to ornamental leadwork, a branch of applied art 
which has of late years been much neglected. 









































DESIGN FOR A MENU CARD 
BY FRANK E. WILES (Cambridge) 
(See ‘* The National Competition”) 
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DESIGN FOR A MENU CARD 
BY FRANK M. JONES (South Kensington) 
(See ‘* The National Competition”’) 
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DESIGN FOR A MENU CARD 
BY FRANK M. JONES (South Aensington) 
(See ‘* The National Competition”) 





Mr. Lionel Crane’s win- 
dow box in this material 
was a happy and in every 
way successful effort and 
should lead to the aboli- 
tion of those painted wooden 
arrangements which are 
extremely unsightly, and 
are, owing to the nature of 
the material employed, very 
liable to rot. The master 
of the class showed some 
careful drawings of ancient 
lead rain-water heads (dated 
1630) at one of the Oxford 
colleges which prove how 














great a part leadwork played 
in old schemes of architec- 
tural ornament. Enamelling 


DESIGNS FOR BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY ALFRED LEETE ( Weston-super-Mare) 


‘ The National Competition”) 
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DESIGNS FOR BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY ALFRED LEETE (Weston-super-Mare) 


(See ** The National Competition”’) 


1 DESIGN FOR BOOK ILLUSTRATION 
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is evidently a favourite craft 
with pupils of the school, 
for in this department the 
exhibits were very numerous, 
A group of specimens— 
some of them very elaborate 
— by Benjamin Nelson, 
were worthy of careful study. 
Other agreeable designs were 
those of Geraldine Carr, A. 
Myers, and H. J. Maryon. 
Another prominent feature 
was an oxydised copper box, 
with lid in translucent 
enamel, by R. D. Winter. 
Some of the designs for 
jewellery were refreshingly 
original, while there were 
caskets and cups which pos- 
sessed the somewhat un- 
common merits of dignity 
and simplicity, 


The embroidery section 
was not strong. The samplers 
were decidedly poor. Miss 
Grace Chadburn, however, 





BY SUNDERLAND ROLLINSON (Scarborough) 
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DESIGN FOR BOOK ILLUSTRATION 
(See ‘* The National Competition”’) 


showed some very good work. Perhaps the most 
attractive was the box illustrated here. In addition, 
a-bag with stcel fittings and a kettle-holder were 
distinctly effective. They 
are not mere adaptations 
of old work; indeed, 
they owe less to the past 
with 


the case 


modern 


than is 
most 
work with any preten- 
sion to art. 
not much impressed by 
the woodcuts in colour, 
for the best of them 
seem to be directly in- 
spired by the exemplary 
work of Mr. William 
Nicholson. Amongst 
the more ambitious ex- 


needle- 


We were 


BOX 


BY SUNDERLAND ROLLINSON (Scarborough) 


EMBROIDERED 


hibits were a statuette from 
life by Mr. Garbe and some 
stained glass by B. Nelson. 
A number of drawings from 
casts and from the life were 
painstaking, but theirinterest 
was of necessity not great. 
Much attention seems to 
have been paid to the study 
of plant form with a view to 
its application to design, and 
some very careful drawings 
were the result. From these 
notes it will be seen that 
the school is proceeding on 
the right lines. When it 
is remembered that the 
majority of the students are 
actually employed in various 
branches of handicraft, that 
they are working appren- 
tices and not professional 
art students devoting the 
whole of their time to study, 
the exhibition must be 
considered encouraging in 
the highest degree. 
C..2. 
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RISTOL. Bris- 
tolians are be- 
ginning to realise 
the fact that a 
municipal art 

gallery would be a good thing 
to possess, but with the old spirit still upon them 
they find a difficulty in seeing that a free exhibition 
should be provided out of the rates. Sir W. H. 
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BY GRACE CHADBURN 
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STATUETTE BY RICHARD GARBE 


(See London Studio- Talk) 


Wills has most generously come forward with a gift 
of £10,000 towards the expenses of the building, 
and he has already presented a picture to form the 
nucleus of a collection. The corporation were 
highly pleased when the offer was announced. They 
stood up and thanked Sir William with acclamation ; 
but when they considered that in the event of a 
gallery being opened it would have to be furnished 
and kept going, their faces fell, and the inevitable 
argument arose, “Could it not be done by private 
subscription ?” This argument speaks well for the 
generosity of those Bristolians who are in the 
habit of giving pro dono pudlico, but not for the 
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progress of up-to-date principles. It is an argu- 
ment, however, which generally appeals to members 
of a corporation as a loophole of escape from 
responsibility, and now the subject under discus- 
sion has been referred to a committee, whilst the 
August Body are waiting, like Mr. Micawber, in 
hopes of something, presumably in the way of gifts, 
turning up. 
L. A. B. 


ARIS.—Among the ablest of our de- 
corative artists is M. Félix Aubert, 
whose gifts are well known to readers 
of Tue Srupio. Pottery, leather- 
work, wall-papers, furniture—all come 

alike to him, for in each of those departments, 
and in others besides, he has been highly success- 
ful. See, for example, his Genoese velvets and 
his damas moiré, illustrated here. They are admir- 





STAINED GLASS BY B. NELSON 


(See London Studio- Talk) 
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WATERED DAMASK 


able specimens of his sincere and artistic work, 
which day by day seems to grow more sure and 
more logical. 





The “ Société d’Editions Littéraires et Artisti- 
ques” has brought together a fairly numerous series 
of pastels, drawings, and etchings by Henry Boutet. 
The author of the Heures de /a Parisienne is a witty, 
sprightly draughtsman, a keen and delicate observer 


. 
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GENOESE VELVET 





BY FELIX AUBERT 


of womankind, and endowed with no little grace 
and piquancy. One might perhaps urge that he is 
prone to confine himself too exclusively to catch- 
ing merely the superficial aspects of his models ; 
but such blame would be unjust, for how else 
could he regard the delightful, futile creatures 
whose very own painter he has become? In any 
case one may observe in these sketches of 
these studies from the nude, these 
drawings and pastels and 
dry-points, much acuteness 
of vision, combined with a 


danseuses, 


very special sense of “ mod- 
ernity” and a vivacity of 
touch that is truly Parisian. 





The Monument aux 
Morts, by Bartholomé, the 
sculptor, whose general 


scheme was exhibited at the 
Salon du Champ de Mars 
in 1895, has been acquired 
by the Government and by 
the City of Paris for erection 
at the entrance of the Pére- 
Lachaise Cemetery. The 
work has at last been com- 
pleted. It is unquestionably 
one of the finest productions 
BY FELIX AUBERT in modern French sculpture, 
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WOVEN FABRIC BY FELIX AUBERT 


both from its grand proportions and from the melan- 
choly beauty of the ideas by which the artist has 
been inspired. It is truly impressive, this double 
procession of old men and young women and 





POTTERY WITH METALLIC TINTS BY CLEMENT MASSIER 
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children, all walking towards the funereal gateway 
which gapes in the centre of this blank wall—all 
lingering, reluctant, imploring pity of Fate. Already 
one couple has reached the abode of gloom, and 
man and woman cling to one another for support. 
Beneath, in the lower part of the monument, the 
Angel of Immortality raises the heavy stone under 
which repose the husband and wife, with their new- 
born child between them. Architecturally the 
work is of extreme simplicity, devoid of ornamen- 





PITCHER BY P. SEGUIN 


tation, and with nothing to distract one’s gaze from 
the human figures, which are superb in their 
sorrowful resignation. The monument will be 
inaugurated on November 2, the Jour des Morts, at 
Pére-Lachaise. 





Auguste Rodin having requested the permission 
of the Municipal Council of Paris to construct next 
year, on the Place de l’Alma, a pavilion in which 
he proposes to exhibit a large collection of his 
works, there has arisen a lively controversy between 
the admirers and the opponents of the great 
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sculptor—the Rodinists and the anti-Rodinists. 
There is nothing surprising in all this, for the true 
artist, be he sculptor, or painter, or writer, has 
always many rivals—I had almost said enemies! 
However, Rodin has won the day, and he will 
have his private exhibition next year, a matter 
over which all genuine art-lovers must rejoice. 


A League has just been formed under the sym- 
pathetic management of M. Jules Claretie, em- 
bracing artists, men of letters, journalists, and 
enlightened amateurs, whose object it will be to 
oppose the profanation of rural scenery by the 
exhibition of posters, such as one sees too fre- 


quently along our railway lines. The object in 
view is one that cannot be too highly commended, 
but its success is very much a matter of doubt, in 
these commercial days. However, let us wish the 
League all prosperity in its most excellent en- 
deavours. 


The pitcher illustrated here is the work of a 
very young artist, M. P. Seguin, who has already 
shown proof of original and genuine talent. 


Every one knows the pottery work of M. Clément 
Massier, with its metallic tints. Impossible as it 
is to reproduce adequately work of this kind, it 

has nevertheless seemed to 
me interesting to place 
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** MARCHE A MIDDELBURG ” 





FROM A PAINTING BY FERNAND PIET 


before the readers of THE 
Stupi0 one of this talented 
artist’s productions, and 
an illustration of the same 
is accordingly given here. 


M. Léonce_ Bénédite, 
the custodian of the Lux- 
embourg Galleries, has 
recently organised therein 
a display of the works of 
Fantin-Latour, who thus 
succeeds Gaillard and 
Bracquemond. Apart from 
a few paintings the exhi- 
bition consists mainly of 
lithographs, 
known and 


the artist’s 
which are 
admired by every amateur. 
This is work of which one 
never tires, for it is honest 
and altogether delightful, 
and worthy of the remark- 
able artist 
career has been devoted to 
the disinterested pursuit of 
that which is most beauti- 


whose whole 


ful in nature. 


A charming little exhibi- 
tion by M. Fernand Piet 
has lately been on view at 
La Bodiniére. The artist 
is a young man with a very 
keen and personal view of 
things, and his exhibits at 
the Salon of the Société 
Nationale this year were 
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DECORATIVE FIGURES FOR THE ‘*‘ MAISON DU CYGNE,’ BRUSSELS 


greatly admired. It will be necessary to deal fully 
with this notable work at a future date ; meanwhile 
it must suffice to record the intense impression 
created by these thirty little canvases—scenes from 
Provence, from Zeeland, from Brittany, and from 
Belgium—in which M. Piet reveals himself an 
honest and an original artist of quite exceptional 
capacity. 


M. Louis Morin is engaged on the illustration 
of two books well adapted to his supple, witty 
pencil. They are “ Les Confidences d’une Aieule,” 
by M. Abel Hermant, and “ Mon Ami Pierrot,” a 
collection of pantomimes by M. Jérome Doucet. 

G, M, 
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BY C. SAMUEL 


RUSSELS.—The work of restoring the 

Grande Place is slowly drawing to a 

close. M. C. Samuel has executed 

in “pierre d’Euville” three decorative 

figures for the “Maison du Cygne,” 

once in the occupation of the Guild of Butchers, 

and erected from the proceeds of the wool sales. 

The figures represent Ceres, Pienty, and The 

Butchers Art — otherwise Za Boucherie. M. 

Samuel has striven to reproduce in these com- 

positions the somewhat mannered style of the 

late Flemish renaissance, and his work will cer- 

tainly produce an excellent effect as part of the 
richly ornamented fagade. 





“The Lay Figure,” who, in the July number 
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of THE Srupio, was deploring the lack of “local 
patriotism,” would have been delighted to see the 
exhibition at the Cercle Artistique at Termonde. 
The display was restricted to the works of artists 
born or residing in the city of Termonde, or in 
the immediate neighbourhood, and was universally 
voted one of the most successful displays of Belgian 
art seen throughout the season. There were five 
galleries, one containing seventeen landscapes by 
F. Courtens, and another fifty-four works by 
Fernand Khnopff (paintings, drawings, engravings, 
and sculptures); while elsewhere could be seen 
panels by Rosseels, Wystman, and J. Verhas, 
together with exhibits by Meyers, De Beul, and 
others, the whole carefully selected and displayed 
just as well as they could have been at the best 
exhibitions in the capital itself. It is to be hoped 
the excellent example set by Termonde may have 
the effect of improving the average provincial 
displays, wherein it seems to be the one idea of 
the committee to crowd from floor to ceiling the 
greatest possible number of “ works for sale.” 


Various new posters, designed and printed in 
Belgium, have appeared recently; several are 
worthy of note, especially that done by M. H. 
Cassiers for the “ Red Star” line, which may be 
recommended to collectors. On the yellow back- 
ground of a sunset sky is seen the dark outline of 
an Atlantic liner, which, as it passes, is an object 
of wonder to a crowd of women and children, 
dressed in Zeeland costumes of strong and vivid 
It is a real work of art, composed with 
great care, its broad surfaces drawn with much 
simplicity, and its flat colouring most harmoniously 
disposed. Evidently M. Cassiers is under the in- 
fluence of his co-workers, C. W. Bartlett and 
N. Jungmann, who have inspired him most happily. 


colours. 


Illustrated post-cards are very popular at present 
in Belgium, as elsewhere, and the number of series 
published by M. Dietrich of Brussels is steadily 
increasing. The fact that these cards are being 
produced by artists such as Cassiers, Combaz, and 
H. Meunier, is proof enough of their artistic merit 
and variety. 

F. K. 





LANDSCAPE 


BY HERMANN URBAN 


(See Munich Studio- Talk) 
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UNICH.—In the landscape paint- 

ing of the Germanic races a 

special and a characteristic place 

has always been: held by Italian 

scenery. The fact that scenes 

from Italy have been more in demand and have 
had a larger sale in Germany and in Holland than 
pictures dealing with the home-land showed plainly 
that national feeling in art matters was on the 
decline. The inexhaustible nature of the dolce 
paése dove il “ Si” suona has appeared to many 
simply a store-room full of subjects for cold 
academic pictures, precise in line, and quite unreal 
and ugly in colouring. Arnold Bocklin’s Italian 


LANDSCAPE BY HERMANN URBAN 
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pictures, however, express something altogether 
new and individual in Northern art. They are not 
mere literal transcripts of actual landscapes ; nor 
are they “ideal” pictures, in the old academic 
spirit. Rather are they the outcome of the 
passionate love of the artist for the beauty of the 
South, a beauty which has sunk deep into his soul 
and impregnated his very being. In a word, his 
pictures are experiences, not mere ordinary com- 
positions. On this account, despite their strong 
individuality, they bear the unmistakable impress 
of reality, and make the old-fashioned, conven- 
tional “ Italian” stuff look quite insignificant and 
ridiculous. The old work no longer imposes on 
us ; we want something more than a bit of dazzling 
blue sea, a couple of cypresses or pine-trees, and a 
few flat-roofed houses. What we demand now is 
to see something of the majestic solemnity of the 
transalpine scenery, as interpreted by a truly artistic 
personality. 


Naturally an artist like Boécklin has numerous 
followers, among whom are to be found many who 
quite miss his meaning, and simply distort his 
style. Others there are, however, who are walking 
steadily and carefully in the master’s footsteps, and 
profiting greatly by his fine artistic example. 
Among them is Hermann Urban, several of whose 
works are now reproduced here. His leaning 
towards Italy is no doubt largely due to the fact 
that on his mother’s side the artist has Italian 
blood in his veins. Hitherto his chief fields of 
study have been the Roman Campagna and the 
Albanian Hills, which he has treated with the 
utmost charm and delicacy. Some of these 
pictures, indeed, remind one more of Corot than 
of Bocklin. Urban has very happily contrived to 
use the monumental simplicity of the landscape 
scenery in the Albanian and the Sabine Hills for 
purposes of mural decoration. In this year’s exhi- 
bition in the Glas Palast there is to be seen a 
glass window designed by this artist, the charming 
Italian motif being very decoratively treated. 
Equally delicate and piquant are his still-life fish, 
modelled with the utmost force and _ fidelity. 
Urban’s figure painting has gone on side by side 
with his landscape work. Particularly fine is his 
masterly A/edusa’s Head, a reproduction of which 
appears on page 280, with its intense suggestion 
of rigid pain. The technique is splendid, notably 
in the skilful handling of the serpents and the 
owls. 


G. K. 
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STUDY OF A FISH BY HERMANN URBAN 








LANDSCAPE BY HERMANN URBAN 
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‘“ MEDUSA’S HEAD” 


MSTERDAM.—On June 25 last there 
died at Amsterdam one of the most 
sympathetic of the younger Dutch 
sculptors. Jan Hendrik Baars was 
born in Amsterdam on August 4, 

1875, and studied under Bart van Hove, Professor 
Ludwig Jiinger, and Professor Ferdinand Leenhoff. 


At the time of the coronation of the present 
Queen of Holland, Baars’ name came before the 


public for the first time. In the competition for a 
coronation medal he obtained the second prize, 
and was entrusted by her Majesty with the task of 
modelling the new royal medals, awarded on the 
(Queen’s authority at exhibitions, &c. 


In these examples it is plainly observable that the 
artist, bound by his instructions, is still influenced 
by the traditions of the Academy and its scholastic 
forms. When, however, about a year later, he was 
allowedto give free utterance to his own imagination 
and instincts, his work shows proof of the original 
talent of which he was undoubtedly possessed. 


Amongst these later works mention must be 
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made of the plaquette with bust of Baron 
B. W. F. van Riemsdyk, head keeper of the Royal 
Museum at Amsterdam, and the medal with bust 
of Profcssor F. Leenhoff, both of which are here 


MEDAL H. BAARS 
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reproduced. All art lovers will regret the prema- 
ture close of a career that was so full of promise for 
the future. J. 0. 


NTWERP.—In the “ Kunstverbond ” 
there were recently exhibited some 
works by Claus, Luyten, Verstraete, 
painters; Dupon, a sculptor; and 
de Braey, an architect. Each of the 

three painters shows very strong individuality. 
Claus, in landscapes of most exquisite refinement, 
gives a poetic rendering of the magic of light; 
Luyten, on boldly painted canvases, depicts the 
richness of our Flemish fields; while Verstraete 
reveals the melancholy of his own heart, even 
more perhaps than that of the impression he has 
received. Dupon sent in some very successful 
little statues ; while de Braey exhibited a series of 
plans for the erection of new and the restoration of 
old houses, in some of which he has been very 
successful. 


In Venusstraat “Arti et Labori” opened its 
yearly exhibition. Thorough good work was 


shown here by H. de Smeth and Looymans, two 
Very promising also 


very powerful colourists. 


MEDAL BY J. H. BAARS 
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were the works contributed by van Haack, Nykerk 
and Halle, and by the sculptors Strymans and 
Pierre. P. de M. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

A Second Book of Fifty Drawings by Aubrey 
Beardsley. (London: Leonard Smithers & Co.) 

One of the most remarkable features in this col- 
lection is the series of fourteen drawings made by 
Beardsley in 1889-9c, which are here reproduced 
for the first time. They are undoubtedly im- 
mature, and do not in any way enhance the artist’s 
reputation. But it is interesting to see in them 
the beginnings of his future work. ‘The rapid 
development in the formation of his style gave to 
the artist’s work in two or three years’ time a dis- 
tinction which his earlier drawings do not possess ; 
but on a careful examination of these boyish pro- 
ductions it is evident that his later and better draw- 
ings owed much to his initial efforts, and were not, 
as some have thought, an entire breaking away 
from them. Of the more recent compositions 
which appear for the first time in this collection, 
one of the most excellent is the Frontispiece for 
Venus and Tannhaiiser on page 179. This is in 
many respects an admirable production, and goes 
far to show the remarkable faculty for design which 
Beardsley possessed. 

Ruskin, Rossetti, Pre-Raphaelitism. Papers 
1854 to 1862. Arranged and Edited by WiLLiam 
MicHageL Rossetti. (London: George Allen.) 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


Price 10s. 6d. net.—The “ papers ” referred to upon 
the title-page consist in the main of letters or ex- 
tracts from letters written by Ruskin to Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, by Rossetti to Madox Brown, and 
by various personages to the editor. The result is 
312 pages of gossip not without interest and value 
to students of and writers on the nineteenth-century 
“ Pre-Raphaelite” Art Movement in England. 
Mr. William Rossetti has so arranged and annotated 
the documents as to render them as lucid as 
possible ; but at least three-fourths of the matter 
might have been omitted without in any way 
lessening the value of the book. 

Bismarck in der Karikatur. (Stuttgart : Franck- 
’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung).—This tastefully got 
up little volume is not only a complete comical 
and historical record of the remarkable career of 
the great statesman, but affords an opportunity 
for comparing the character and the methods of 
British and Continental caricaturists. The most 
striking contrast can be found between the respect- 
ful, almost dignified “Punch” cartoons, such as 
the memorable drawing by Tenniel, Dropping the 
Pilot, and the venomous outbursts of the French 
caricaturists. It is a pity that Jean Véber’s sensa- 
tional picture, Zhe Butcher's Shop, does not come 
within the range of this book, which deals ex- 
clusively with journalistic caricatures. It is a more 
perfect expression of the Gallic idea of caricature 
than any of the specimens included in the volume. 
The illustrations are remarkably clear, if the enor- 
mous scale of reduction is taken into consideration, 
and the printing is done with commendable care. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR A GLass Mosaic PANEL. 
(A XXXVIL.) 

Tue First Prize (Zhree guineas) is awarded to 
Ars-Sollertia (J. Eustace Salisbury, 8 Egerton 
Place Studios, S.W.). 

The SECOND PRIZE (One guinea) to Bruno (A. 
T. Cook, 93 Geere Road, West Ham, E.). 

Honourable Mention is given to the following : 
—Chat Noir (J. Wood) ; Flora (Antonio Laforet) ; 
Curlew (Lennox G. Bird); Hecoba (George C. 
Duxbury) ; Pan (F. Ball); Quid/(F. Tomlinson) ; 
Spes (C. H. Rees); and Zhader (W. R. Flint). 


(A XXXVIIL) 
The awards in this competition will be an- 


nounced in a future number. 
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DESIGN FOR TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE. 
(A XXXIX.) 

By far the larger number of designs sent in for 
this competition are more suitable for execution in 
copper or iron than for silver-work. 

The First Prize (Five guineas) is awarded to 
Curlew (Lennox G. Bird, Royal Marine Barracks, 
Chatham). 

The Seconp Prize (Two guineas) to Espérance 
(Kate Hippisley, 1 Alma Road, Clifton, Bristol). 


DESIGN FOR A PUBLISHER’S MARK. 
(B XXXVIIL.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Jsca (Ethel Larcombe, Wilton Place, St. James’s, 
Exeter). 

The Sreconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Redlac 
(Scott Calder, The Rosery, Bookham Common, 
Surrey). 

Honourable Mention is given to Chat WVoir (A. 
Leete); and Zéony (James Melville). 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
A MarINE SUBJECT. 
(D XXII.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Tenax (Charles F. Inston, 25 South John Street, 
Liverpool). 

The Sreconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Mask 
(Thos. Kent, Albert Square, Kirkwall, N.B.). 

Honourable Mention is given to the following : 

Zja (Ivan Hartvigson) ; Cassar (Wilfrid Groom) ; 
Rainbow (C. E. Wanless); and Waiting for the 
Wind (Niels Fischer). 














FIRST PRIZE (B XXXVIII.) SECOND PRIZE (B XXXVIII.) 
BY ‘*ISCA” BY REDLAC 


HON. MENTION (B XXXVIII.) HON, MENTION (B XXXVIII. ) 
BY ‘* EBONY” BY **CHAT NOIR” 
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: (COMP. D XXII.) BY “‘TENAX ’ 


SECOND PRIZE (COMP. D XXII.) 





The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE ON “WHAT 
IS AN AMATEUR?” 


“THE unfortunate looseness,” mused 
the Lay Figure, “with which the word 
‘amateur’ is used leads to a great deal 

of confusion. Apart altogether from the wide 
difference of opinion as to what constitutes an 
amateur in contradistinction to an artist, when the 
term is used without qualification it is impossible 
to be sure what a writer or speaker intends to 
convey by it.” 

“Well,” said the Art Critic, “I used the word 
the other day in writing of a painter of undoubted 
distinction. He had been trained in France in 
the usual way, and had received pretty well every 
diploma which can fall to a painter, and had 
exhibited at the national exhibitions of half-a-dozen 
European countries. When I spoke of him as an 
‘amateur’ I referred not to his status as a painter, 
but to his position as a lover and judge of art, and 
as a discriminating writer upon it. I thought the 
context made this plain, but the painter in question 
imagined I was covertly attacking him as a pro- 
fessional artist, and was mightily indignant with 
me.” 

“ And I am not surprised,” exclaimed the Man 
with a Clay Pipe. “In popular acceptance an 
‘amateur’ means a man who plays at any art, or, in 
other words, a person who has merely a superficial 
knowledge of it, and pursues it as a pastime. 
Consequently, the man in the street, an ordinary 
person like myself, reading your article, would take 
it for granted that you intended to cast a slur on 
the painter in question as a man who did not 
know his business.” 

“*T can’t be held responsible for that,” said the Art 
Critic. ‘I used the word as it ought to be used to 
describe a person who loves and understands an 
At the moment I was only concerned with the 
painter in that capacity.” 

“Tt won’t wash,” shouted the Journalist. 
“And I would ask whether you acknowledge 
no difference between the amateur and the con- 
noisseur ? ” 

“There is a difference, though it is not a very 
strongly defined one,” answered the Art Critic. 
“An amateur is somewhat less of a professional 
judge ; his appreciation and knowledge of art are 
of the abstract kind. A connoisseur is a person 
who knows a good work of art and makes use of 
that knowledge, either in a commercial sense by 
buying and selling pictures and other art-products 
for gain, or for his own gratification in the formation 
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of a collection. Now an amateur, as I understand 
the word, is satisfied to admire solely, and to act 
as a cicerone to others who lack his knowledge 
and artistic instinct.” 

“That, as I take it, is substantially correct,” 
assented the Lay Figure ; “but even at that the 
word is so casually used as to result in much con- 
fusion, for not one in a hundred readers would 
understand the distinction or appreciate it if it were 
pointed out to him.” 

“It is simply a case of verbal degeneration, which 
in the case of words borrowed from foreign tongues 
is exceedingly common,” remarked the Art Critic, 
“and for my part I hold that I was entirely justified 
in using it as I did.” 

“ However that may be, it is certain that the 
application of the word amateur to a person who, 
being a proficient in any art, pursues some other 
calling as the basis of his livelihood, or to a person 
who, possessing a private fortune, is not de- 
pendent for his living on the art he practises, 
is exceedingly mischievous,” blurted out the Art 
Reformer. 

“T should have thought that you with your strong 
socialistic and levelling tendencies would have been 
the first to condemn the titled or wealthy di/e¢tantt, 
who buy their way into recognition,” retorted the 
Man with a Clay Pipe. 

“ In that,” exclaimed the Art Reformer with heat, 
‘you talk foolishly and do me, as you know very 
well, an injustice. No one has a greater abhorrence 
than I of the tactics you describe. But for all that I 
maintain that in considering a work of art we are 
not in any way concerned with the circumstances 
or advantages of its creator. If it is a work of 
genius it is just as much entitled to respect whether 
the artist responsible for it is a peer or a pauper, 
and it is absurd to call any artist an amateur 
merely because he is not dependent for his bread 
on the sale of his productions, Surely that is clear 
enough.” 

“Clear enough it may be, but it only shows,” 
said the Lay Figure, “ how hopelessly confusing the 
word has become as a vehicle for expressing a fact. 
No two persons understand the term in the same 
sense, and, as far asI can see, they are never likely 
to.” 

“Tt all comes,” said the Man with a Clay Pipe, 
“to an affectation on the part of superfine writers 
like our friend here, who are above using words 
as they are popularly understood. In English an 
amateur is simply a dabbler—and that’s the long 
and short of it.” 

THE Lay FIGURE. 
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